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“We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 
—King Henry VI. 


THIS BABY LAUGHS 


Baby Cain, Montgomery, Ala. 


Because its Daily Diet is 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


If you wish your Infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright, and active, and to grow up 
happy, robust, and vigorous, 


GIVE THE BABY MELLIN’S FOOD 


The Best Food for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


Our book for the instruction of Mothers, ‘‘ THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,”’ 
will be mailed free to any address upon request. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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MACY CO. 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH TO I4TH ST., NEW YORK 


Our Prices in Harness, Stable Requisites, and Sporting Goods 
are from 25 to 50 per cent. Lower than elsewhere 


Lawn Tennis Racquets 


The Daisy—a child’s racquet, . 74€. 
A complete line of Tennis Rac- 

quets, reduced from $1.99 to $1.24 
The “ Championship”—Oriental 

Gut, 3-74 
The “ Harvard Special,” : 2.82 
The “ Ashby Special” — Best 


Oriental Gut, 4.07 
The “ Ashby, Jr.,” strung with 
red and white gut, . : 2.82 


Slazenger’s best English Ball, 34c. each 
Tennis Nets, Poles, Guy Ropes, and 
fixings sold separate from sets. 


Croquet Sets ranging from 82c. to $1o. 


A complete line of “ Spaulding’s ” 
Baseball Goods, including Baseballs, 
Mitts, Catching Gloves, Masks, and 
Baseball Bats. 


Bathing Suits 


LADIES’ Blue Flannel, trimmed 
with white braid, $2.74 
Jersey Cloth, 3.46 
Blue Jersey Cloth, trimmed 
with white braid, $4.66 and $5.11 


CHILDREN’S Blue Flannel 
Bathing Suits from 6 to 
14 years, $1.99 to $2.74 


Mexican Hammocks 


53¢c., 88c., $1.01, $1.24 up to $7.08 
Double Head Rests, 48c. and 98c. 
Silk Pillows, gic. 


Sail Boats—“ The Boys’ Delight.” 
24C., 29C., 49C., 74C., 99C., $1.99 each. 


Safety Bicycles, Cushion 


Tire 
24-38 34.99 43-74 49:99 74.09 
Bicycle Bells, $1.24, 1.41 
Lamps, 79C. 2.42, 3-74, 4-49 
“Chains and 37, 42C. 
Whistles, ‘ 
Wrenches, . 34¢. 


Outdoor Games 


Bean Bag Board, . 73¢. 
Magic Hoops, 
Grace Hoops, 9gc. 
Battledores from 99¢c. up to $2 99 


Velocipedes from $1.74 to $3.13 
Girls’ Tricycles, $6.24, $7 49, and $8.74 
Buckboards,one seat and handles, $3.74 
Buckboards, two seats and shaft 


for Goat, $5.84 
Express Wagons from $1.32 to $2.34 
Horse Reins for Boys, ; 24C. 


Magic Lanterns from $1.99 to $6.98 
Printing Presses for Boys from 
up to $5.63 


Heavy Wool Sweaters 


White, $3.14 
Extra Heavy White, : 3-59 
Blue, Black, or Tan, . , 359 


Bicycle Pants (Stockinette) $3.59, 5.04 
Bicycle Coats (Stockinette) to 
order only, 6.50 


Indian Clubs 


I9C. 24C. 32C. 41C. 49c. 63c.per pair 
Wood Dumb Bells 
1 1% 2 3 .. Ibs. - 


24c. 29¢. 29¢. 38c. per pair 
Iron Dumb Bells 
3c. per pound. 
Canvas Covered Footballs 
8 9 10 inch 


$1.67 $1.88 $2.09 


Raymond Extension Roller 
Skates 


$1.24 per pair. 
Fly Rods 


3-Joint Lancewood, German sil- 
ver mountings, extra tip, 
special, 
3-Joint split Bamboo, nickel 
mountings, extra tip, $1.88 
3-Joint split Bamboo, nickel 
mountings, extra tip, cellu- 


loid grip, $4.38 and $4.99 


$1.88 


Bait Rods 
3-Joint split Bamboo, nickel 


mounting, extra tip, $1.88 and $2.82 


3-Joint split Bamboo, nickel 
mounting, extra tip, celluloid 
Salt Water Rods 
3-Joint Ash Rod, hollow butt, 
nickel mountings, 
3-Joint Ash Rod, hollow butt, 


nickel mountings, solid reel — 


seat, . 
3-Joint Ash Rod, hollow butt, 
lancewood, second joint and 
tips, 
3-Joint Bamboo Rod, nickel 
mountings 

3-Joint Bamboo Rod, nickel 
mountings, extra tip, wound 
butt, . 

3-Joint Bamboo Rod, nickel 
mountings, extra tip, celluloid 
butt, 

3-Joint Bamboo Rod, German 
Silver mountings, extra tip, 
celluloid butt, 


Reels 
Nickel-plated multiplying Reels, 
click drag, 


g4c. $1.18 $1.31 


200 yds. 


5-94 


$1.09 


1.78 


1.88 


1.88 


219 


2.49 


2.82 


with 


German silver, steel pivot, multiply- 


ing Reels, with click drag, 


200 259 300 


$6.88 $8.13 $9.38 


Rubber, steel pivot, multiplying 
Reels, with click drag, 
200 250 300 yds. 


$8.13 $9.38 $10.63 


Van Hofe rubber multiplying Reels, 


with click drags, 


80 100 150 200 


$1.97 $2.21 $2.44 $271 $3.04 
Plain Nickel click Reels, 


250 yds. 


25 40 60 80 yds. 

22C. 24C. 24C. 28c. 
Plain Rubber click Reels, 

25 40 60 80 yds. 


570 58¢. 


Special lot of nickel-plated multiply- 
ing Reels, with click drag, reduced 


from $1.29 to 66c. 
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HE Glen Springs is distinguished from many other sanitariums 
by its exclusion of all objectionable cases. They do not 
receive consumptives, epileptics, or persons suffering from 
any form of insanity, nor any contagious or offensive form 

of disease. 

It stands on a broad plateau, which overlooks from a height of three 
hundred feet the placid lake below, stretching miles upon miles away, 
farther than the eye can reach. Central New York has long been 
famous for the dry and equable character of its climate, for the purity 
of its water, and for its remarkable freedom from malaria, but espe- 
cially is all this true of the Seneca Lake vicinity. 

Seneca Lake is the coldest lake in North America, and one of tke 
deepest. It maintains at a depth of-one hundred feet a uniform 
‘emperature of only seven degrees above freezing throughout the year. 
Its great depth, and the chief water supply coming from springs, account 
for its not freezing. 

The column of cool air which is constantly rising from its surface 
accounts for the absence of fogs, the clear skies, and the coolness and 
freshness of the surrounding atmosphere in summer. The tempera- 
ture of the water is so low that evaporation is very slight, rendering 
the air remarkably free from humidity and making it desirable for all 
throat and catarrhal diseases, while at the same time its coolness is par- 
ticularly adapted to nervous troubles. 

A map published in the New York “ Medical Record” in June, 1891, 
showing the extent of Hay Fever in the Eastern portion of the United 
States, called attention to the fact that in the region about the head 
of Seneca Lake the occurrence of this disease had not been estab- 
lished. A number of cases of long standing have spent the past two 
summers at the Glen Springs with entire freedom from this com- 
plaint. 

One of the principal reasons that induced the present company to 
select Watkins as the site for the Sanitarium was the possession of 
two valuable mineral springs, famous since the time of the Indians for 
their valuable medicinal properties. One of these springs issues from 
a fissure in the rocks about forty feet below the surface of the earth ; 
its water is clear and sparkling, and, though pleasant to the taste, pos- 
sesses tonic, aperient, and diuretic properties. Professcr Chandler, of 
the School of Mines in Columbia College, has made an analysis of 
this spring, and he finds that while in its general character its composi- 
tion is like the Saratoga Waters, it yet contains a large quantity of 
iron, which is an advantage in medicinal uses. The water of this 
spring is that known as “chalybeate,” and resembles that of the noted 
springs of Kreugnach, Duerckheim, and Kraukenheit. It is also not 
unlike the much-sought water of Schwalbach, though containing in 
addition iodide and bromide of soda, giving it a value as an alterative 
and in nervous dyspepsia. In addition it contains an abundance 
of carbonic acid, the “Spirit of springs,” so agreeable to the 
palate and so great an aid to digestion. The other is a brine spring, 
and contains the principal ingredients of the famous brine springs of 
Rehme, Nauheim, and Jaxfelt. This is rich in chloride of cal- 
cium, so potent a remedy in the treatfhent of glandular and rheumatic 
troubles. 

The Institution is equipped with every form of bath and remedial 
agent that experience has shown to possess any therapeutic value; 
there are the Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-Vapor, Electro- 
Thermal, and Electro-Chemical, Salt and Iron Baths, in addition to all 
the varieties of hydropathic treatment. Massage, Electricity, Swedish 
Movements, and Vacuum Treatment are administered by skilled at- 
tendants. The Faculty consists of six physicians, one of whom is a 


THE GLEN SPRINGS 


lady. Though designed especially for the care of invalids, a large 
proportion of its guests, during the summer months especially, do not 
regard themselves as such, but are attracted to the Glen Springs by its 


VIEW FROM SPRINGS NO. I 


pleasant and healthful surroundings, and its freedom from the taxations 
of ordinary fashionable resorts. 
Any further information regarding this Institution will gladly be 
given by its Manager, 
WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Watkins, New York. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Summer Resort Line of America 


By reason of its geographical position, its wide ramifications, and its comprehensive system 
connections, the PEN SYLVAN IA RAILROAD leads, directly or by its connections, to a 


Greater Number and Variety of Summer Resorts 


than any other railroad in the land. By its direct and allied lines the most advanced facilities of 
transportation are provided for the summer wanderer, whether he seeks the rock-bound coasts of 
the extreme East, the sandy beaches of the Middle South, the lakes, mountains, and forests of 
the North, the fishing-grounds of Canada, the varied scenes that border the waters of the saitless 
seas of the boundless Northwest, the scenic lands that lie at the feet of the Rockies, or the bloom- 
ing vales beyond, that smile in the light of the setting sun. — 

All the resorts of this vast area, with its infinite attractions and wide diversity of climate and 
resources, are easily accessible by the 


Pennsylvania Railroad and its Connections 


In this, the Golden Age of Travel, luxuriously equipped and perfectly appointed trains of 
Parlor, Sleeping, Dining, Library, and Observation Cars, enhance a thousand-fold the pleasure 
of a summer outing, and the PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY, 

The Pioneer in Perfecting the Comfort of Travel, 
commends its superb service to the consideration of outing-makers. The Pennsylvania System of 
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HORSESHOE CURVE 


EXCURSION TICKETS 


covering its own and connecting lines, is so complete as to include all the principal resorts east . 
of the Mississippi River, and many of those beyond—even to the Pacific Coast. The tickets 
read over a variety of routes, care being taken in their preparation that all the intermediate points 
of interest may be touched, and in the majority of cases the return trip is available by a route 
different from that used in going. 

A trip under these circumstances is an educational as well as a pleasure tour. 


‘¢ Summer Excursion Routes and Rates ”’ 


A handsomely illustrated pamphlet of 240 pages, with three maps, and containing all the informa- 
tion required by the summer tourist, either in the selection or the reaching of his summering spot, 
is procurable at all the ticket offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 

Information also as to the extensive 


THROUGH CAR FACILITIES 


presented by the Pennsylvania Railroad, can be procured at the ticket offices of the Company in 
all the cities of the country and at all the stations. 


J. R. WOOD, CHAS. E. PUGH, GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agt. General Manager. Asst. General Pass. Agt. 
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FALL RIVER LINE 


The Great Business and Pleasure Route 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


CONNECTING WITH LINES FOR ALL POINTS NORTH AND EAST 


SHORE LINE ROUTE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON 


Trains Leave Either City, Week-days, as follows: 


10 A.M.—Day Express. Due 4:30 P.M. 

I P.M.—Afternoon Express. Due 7:30 P.M. 

2 P.M.—Shore Line Flyer.’’ Limited Train of 
Parlor-cars only. Due 740 P.M. Dining-car 
between New London and Boston. 

5 P.M.—Gilt-Edge Express. Duerrp.m. (Daily, 
Sundays included.) Dining-car between New 
London and Boston. 

12 P.M.—Midnight Due 7 a.m. (Daily, 
Sundays included.) 


Wagner Drawing-room Cars on day trains, and Wagner Sleeping and Com- 
partment Cars on night trains. 


The Leading Steamboats of the World, . Trains leave New York from Grand Central station; Boston from Park 
quare station. 

ITAN, LYMOUTH, Th lebrated “COLONIAL EXPRESS,”"’ Pull 

e celebrated Pull- 

ILGRIM, ROVIDENCE. man Vestibule Service through day train between 

‘ Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Boston, 

Fine band and orchestra attached to each steamer. without change, is operated via this line. 
Steamers connect at Fall River with Pullman Vestibule Express J. R. KENDRICK, GEO. L. CONNOR, 
Trains for Boston (49 miles). General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 
J. R. KENDRICK, Gen’! Manager. GEO. L. CONNOR, Gen’! Pass. Agt. OLD COLONY RAILROAD, BOSTON 


Housatonic Railroad System 


(Berkshire Hills Route) 


THE SHORT LINE FROM CONNECTICUT TO 


ALBANY, THOUSAND ISLANDS, BUFFALO, 
SARATOGA, ALEXANDRIA BAY, DETROIT, 
LAKE GEORGE, UTICA, CLEVELAND, 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN, ROME, CINCINNATI, 

ADIRONDACK MTS., OSWEGO, INDIANAPOLIS, 
MONTREAL, SYRACUSE, CHICAGO, 
QUEBEC, ROCHESTER, ST. LOUIS, 

Low Rates AND ALL POINTS WEST Fast Time 


The Scenic Route, through the Housatonic Valley, to New Milford, Lake Wauramaug, New Preston, Washington, Litchfield, 
Canaan, Sheffield, Great Barrington, Stockbridge, Lee, Lenox, Pittsfield, North Adams, and 
all the Summer Resorts in the Berkshire Hills. 


_ Weekly Four-Days Excursions to Saratoga 1893 7 
Springs, from July 11th to August 29th, 1892, in- 

clusive. $8.50 for the Round Trip, including The World's Fair Route from New Haven, 

board and admission to Springs, Parks, Con- Bridgeport, South Norwalk, and all points in 

certs, etc. Connecticut, to Chicago. 


The Only Route froom NEW YORK to the 


SUMMER RESORTS IN THE BERKSHIRE HILLS 


Through Express Train, with Buffet Drawing-room Cars and Coaches, leaves New York City (Grand Central Station), at 3:30 p.M., daily except Sunday, and 
stopping only at New Milford. Canaan, Sheffield, Great Barrington, Stockbridge, Lee, Lenox, and Pittstield, and sakes Pitisheld in time to connect for North 
Adams and points East and West on the Boston & Albany Railroad. 


ASK FOR TICKETS VIA THE HOUSATONIC RAILROAD SYSTEM, THE 
“BERKSHIRE HILLS ROUTE’”’ 


A profusely illustrated book, entitled “Ye Olde Berkshire Hilles,” and descriptive of the Summer Resorts in the Berkshires, i ibution, 
and a copy will be mailed to any address upon application to the General Passenger Agent. ee ee meee for Siete 


WILLIAM H. STEVENSON, A. W. PERRIN, 
Vice-President and General Manage~. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. General Passenger Agent 
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The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week seventy-two 
pages. The subscription price 

Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


e is id by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 


add $1.04 for e; for 
South Africa, add $2.08, 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 


the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


Represent- 
ative is desired in each 
town in the country. Corre 
spondence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


GEE 


“TRE CHRISTIAN- UNION 
A Family. Paper 
The Christian Union Co LawsonValenfine First President 
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GOD GOE 


SPY 


Decoration 
and ae urnishing 


HE matter of house- 

hold decoration and 
furnishing has in 
these days come to 
be so complicated 
and troublesome an 
affair that most 
home-makers ap- 
proach the subject with much 
perplexity. To such persons, 
and all others interested, 


Mr. 
Stephen 
Brainerd 
Lawrence 


of 43 East 21st Street, New 
York, begs to say that he has 
had excellent success in render- 
ing practical assistance in this 
department of art. His method 
of work is comprehensive and 
unique. An order given him 
to fit up a house or apartment 
will result in the selection of a 
set of appropriate furniture 
here, a choice rug there, a 
charming collection of bric-a- 
brac in still another place. The 
best manufacturers and dealers, 
with whom he is well ac- 
quainted, will reserve especially 
for him choice bits in all lines, 
and a customer placing an 
order has the satisfaction of 
knowing that in its filling the 
most careful scrutiny as to 
first-class material has been 
accomplished. Hours for con- 
sultation are from ten to one, 
and all communications by post 
will receive prompt attention. 


Remington 


‘Superiority of Design, 


Excellence of Workman- 


ship, 
Great Simplicity, 
Durability, 


Easy Manipulation, 


render it more desirable 
any other. 


than 


“The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association is composed of about 150 of 
the leading newspapers of the United States 
and Canada. A committee of experts was 
recently appointed by this association te 
decide upon the best typewriter. 
mittee have reported unanimously in favor 
of the adoption of the Remington, stating 
that they find it superior to all others in all 
important respects, and that it is generally 
regarded as the standard. The placing of 
orders for several hundred machines for the 
use of the members of the Association has 
been awaiting the decision of the com- 
mittee.”—/V. Y. Tribune, May 19th, 189. 


The com- 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 


327 Broadway, New York 


SEND FOR AN 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE 


SOLD THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD 
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‘<Colorado in One Night’’ 


Another new train with all the luxurious appointments common to the GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND'S equipment has been added to the Colorado service. The 
“Rocky Mountain Limited,” between Chicago, Denver, Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 


and Manitou, leaves Chicago at 10:45 every 
morning, immediately after the arrival of all 
Though a limited 


fast trains from the East. 


train, there is no extra fare. 
ver the next afternoon—earlier than any 


other route. 


There is nochange of sleepers; passengers for Pueblo and 


Colorado Springs are not disturbed. 


This train is specially designed for Summer Traffic, and 
consists of one baggage-car, two sleepers, and one of our far- 
famed Dining-Cars. It is lighted by gas, and in winter heated 
by steam from the engine. In fact, nothing is lacking condu- 
cive to comfort. It is as if you were in your own drawing-room. 


Its counterpart leaves Denver daily at 9 A.M, returning over the same 
route, via Phillipsbury, Beatrice, Lincoln, Omaha, Des Moines, and Daven- 


port, arriving at Chicago next day at 4:15 P.M. 


The “ Big Five” will continue as usual, leaving Chicago at 10 P.M. daily, 
arriving at Denver, Colorado Springs, and Pueblo the second morning, being 
out but one day. No. 11 will leave as heretofore at 6 P.M., by way of Kansas 
City, and reach Denver at the same hour as the “ Big Five.” 


By these additions the Colorado service of the Great Rock 
Island affords two “ Flyers” daily each way. 


“TAKE THE ROCK ISLAND.” 


E. ST. JOHN, 


General Manager. 
CHICAGO. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


It reaches Den- 


Gen. Ticket and Pass. Agt. 
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Unlimited 
Variety 
in Carpets 


and other floor furnishings is 
needed to give a purchaser per- 
fect satisfaction when selecting. 
We cannot fail to suit. Every 
Department fully equipped 
with the best and latest designs, 
and they are very attractive. 
Prices were never lower. 

Your correspondence is solicited. 


SPECIALTIES 
IN 
Scotch Axminster 
English Wilton and Brussels 


CARPETINGS 


Also some very rare and choice 


ORIENTAL 


Carpets and Rugs 


which are well worth inspection, are on 
exhibition at the Carpet Warehouse of 


Joel Goldthwait & Co. 


163 to 169 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


For Ladies and Cents. Six styles 
in Pneumatic Cushion and Solid Tires. 


LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES $8 


Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel 
Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings to all running parts, 


Strictly HIGH GRADE in Every Particular. 


| = including Pedals. Suspension Saddle. 


Bicyele Catalogue FREE. 


Send 6 cents in stamps for our 100-page illustrated cata- | 
logue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, porting Goods, etc. | 


Ea P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Mifrs., 147 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


In the Kitchen 


as an aid to good cooking, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef finds its largest field. 
It is a great thing for invalids but 
you should not limit its use to the 
sick room. Our little Cook Book 
explains many ways of _ using 
Armour’s Extract. We mail it free. 


Armour & Company 
Chicago 
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The Outlook 


system of ecclesiastical courts and trials 
has received another wounding at the 
a) hands of its friends. Civilization has es- 
tablished the fundamental principle that 
courts must be impartial and unpreju- 
diced. If either judge or juryman is known 
to have personal interests or personal prejudices, he is 
excused from serving on the case; if popular passion 
is aroused, the case is postponed, or the place of trial 
is changed; and to secure the largest possible immu- 
nity from such adverse influences, a system of appeals 
is arranged, even at the expense of sometimes vexatious 
delays. In the Presbyterian General Assembly, which is 
both a popular mass-meeting and a court of judicature, 
these principles are set at defiance by a majority who are ap- 
parently wholly unconscious that such principles even exist. 
The history of the case is extraordinary. No accuser has 
up to date appeared against Dr. Briggs, and no one is re- 
sponsible for any charges against him. On _ general 
rumors prejudicial to his soundness, a committee of inves- 
tigation was appointed by the Presbytery. The Presbytery, 
after hearing its report and Dr. Briggs’s explanations, dis- 
charged the committee, expressing itself satisfied with the 
explanation. It was in order for any one who thought Dr. 
Briggs a heretic to restate the conclusions of the commit- 
tee as charges of heresy, and demand a trial; or even to 
appeal from the action of the Presbytery to the Synod, 
and urge that the explanations were not satisfactory. The 
assailants of Dr. Briggs did neither. They ignored the 
Synod, and appealed directly to the Assembly. No one 
will pretend that this Assembly is an unprejudiced body, 
or is in a judicial frame of mind. The notion that 
delay should be secured in order that the trial may 
proceed before an unprejudiced and judicial body does 
not seem to occur to the majority. By an overwhelming 
majority all appeals for delay and for the admittedly ordi- 
nary course of procedure have been set aside, and the appeal 
of the prosecuting committee of the New York Pres- 
bytery has been entertained and sustained. Our telegraphic 
report on another page ends with the end of last week’s 
sessions, but on Monday the Assembly ordered the case to 
be retried by the New York Presbytery. The result is that 
Dr. Briggs will not be tried by an impartial tribunal upon 
charges presented by an accuser, but on charges formulated 
by a committee of the very court which is to try him, and with 
at least a public impression that these charges have already 
been in a manner sustained by the court which is to 
determine whether they are true or false. By such methods 
as this the Presbyterian General Assembly is making 
ecclesiastical law dangerously like lynch law. 


Fortunately for Biblical scholarship in this country, 
both Dr. Briggs and Union Theological Seminary are 
quite independent of the mass-meeting which aspires to 
sit as a court on the one and as a legislature on the affairs 
of the other; and there is very little doubt that Dr. Briggs 
will continue to occupy his chair in the Seminary, in spite 
of the endeavors of the mass-meeting to vacate his chair, 


and to condemn him as a heretic. It is true that a com- 
mittee of the Assembly, by a majority, have voted against 
consenting that the Seminary withdraw from its compact 
of 1850, allowing to the General Assembly a veto power 
over the appointment of professors, and declare that, as 
Dr. Briggs’s transfer has been disapproved by the Assem 
bly, his chair is de jure vacant. It is also true that, with a 
certain appearance of fairness, they propose to leave the 
question of the relations of the Union Theological Semi- 


nary to the Assembly, to be determined by a board of arbi- 


tration, five members to be selected by a committee of the 
Assembly, five by the Union Theological Seminary, and 
five by these ten; and it is probable that this proposal 
will have been adopted by the Assembly before this paper 
reaches our readers. What the Union Theological Semi- 
nary may have to say to this proposition we do not know. 
If there were any reasonable claim that the Assembly, or 
the Church which it represents, had property rights in the 
Seminary, a proposition to submit any question involving 
those rights to arbitration would on the face of it be 
eminently fair. But the question whether the Seminary 
chooses to take the supposed advantage of being a Pres- 
byterian seminary with the sanction of the General 
Assembly, and for the sake thereof to surrender part of its 
independence, or prefers to be an independent seminary, 
and to forego whatever advantages there may be in having 
a guasi organic connection with the Presbyterian Church, 
appears to us to be a matter which devolves entirely 
upon the Directors of the Seminary to settle, without in- 
tervention from any outside body. It is, moreover, to say 
the least of it, extremely doubtful whether the civil courts 
would justify any act of the Directors by which they should 
share with any other body the trust reposed in them. 
Unquestionably it is a general principle of law, as it is of 
common sense, that a trust cannot be transferred by the 
trustees to others, nor shared by them with others. The 
compact of 1850 violated this principle, and in our judg- 
ment the Directors never ought to have entered into it, and 
are morally, and indeed legally, bound to set it aside, with 
or without the consent of the Assembly. 


The President of the American Board feels it necessary 
to rediscuss the current questions respecting the Board, 
and to redefine his own position concerning those questions, 
in a letter in the New York “ Independent,” five columns 
long. The gist of this letter may easily be stated, without 
injustice to its distinguished writer, in a single paragraph. 
The letter may be summarized as follows :—The American 
Board at Des Moines, and again at Springfield, declared 
itself as opposed to the doctrine of probation after death, 
and directed the Prudential Committee to guard the Board 
from any seeming approval of that doctrine. This action 
does not forbid the appointment as a missionary of one 
who is an agnostic respecting the future fate of the heathen, 
but it does forbid the appointment of one who entertains 
an expectation or a hope that the Gospel will be presented 
to them in another life. The action at Minneapolis did 
not indicate any change in the judgment of the Board upon 
this question. It did not relieve the Prudential Committee 
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from the duty of ascertaining by inquiry the views of vol- 
unteers upon this question. It did not even indicate the 
desire of the Board that the views of such volunteers 
should be obtained by personal conference, and not by 
correspondence. It simply indicated that the correspond- 
ence should be conducted, “ not by the Home Secretary, 
but by the Committee, directly through its own agent.” 
The Committee have therefore done right to continue 
their inquiry as to the views of candidates upon this point 
by correspondence. The further continuance of public 
discussion on this subject is very undesirable: first, 
because enlarged contributions to the missionary work are 
greatly needed, and such discussion will tend to hinder 
the continuance of such contributions ; second, because a 
permanent reconstruction of the Prudential Committee is 
desirable, by an enlargement of its number, and by the 
addition to it of members not residing in the city of Bos- 
ton, and such a reconstruction cannot well be considered 
so long as the Prudential Committee is under fire.—This, 
we believe, is a fair statement of the essential points in 
Dr. Storrs’s letter. 

This letter does not, in our judgment, contribute any- 
thing to the permanent settlement of the question agitat- 
ing the constituency of the American Board. Opportu- 
nism can never do more than build a temporary bridge ; 
and the time for bridge-building in the American Board 
has passed. The questions at issue are three : ecclesiastical, 
theological, and religious ; and their permanent settlement 
requires a statesmanship which clearly discerns, frankly 
recognizes, and permanently answers them, upon New Tes- 
tament principles. Question Ecclesiastical: Shall the Con- 
gregational churches assume the duty of preaching the 
Gospel to the heathen, with all which that duty involves? 
Or may they leave that duty to be performed by a self- 
electing corporation, and think their duty done when they 
contribute money? (Qwestion Theological: May the mis- 
sionary organization impose on volunteers offering them- 
selves for missionary service an article of faith not found 
in any creed of acknowledged weight in the denomina- 
tion, nor in any of the ecumenical creeds of Christen- 
dom, nor required as a condition of ordination for 
ministerial service at home by Congregational councils ? 
Question Religious: Is the Church in America to carry 
to the heathen nations the Gospel of Christ, or that par- 
ticular form of the Gospel which is embodied in a par- 
ticular form of Puritan theology? These are the real 
questions at issue in the American Board. And they will 
not be solved by compromises, a spirit of opportunism, or 
a plea for peace and contributions and “no questions 
asked.” In short, the Board must either decide to con- 
duct its Foreign Missions, as its Home Missions are 
conducted, upon principles sufficiently catholic to enable 
all the churches to work together for the furtherance of the 
Gospel; or it must face the increasing opportunities for work 
with a divided constituency and diminished contributions, 
and those who are in effect excluded from co-operation in 
its work, by its policy of exclusion, must find other ways of 
carrying on their missionary work, until a more catholic 
spirit reopens the way to fellowship and co-operation. 


Dr. William S. Rainsford, of New York City, has in a ser- 
mon and in subsequent interviews proposed a plah which 
has excited a very animated discussion. We can best give 
this plan by quoting substantially the words imputed to 
him by interviewers, but with condensation : 


“In a great and crowded city like this drinking is a necessary evil. 
It must be accepted as one of the conditions of a densely packed popu- 
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lation, drawn from every quarter of the globe, in the present age. Clos- 
ing saloons will not stop drinking. It will simply drive it to cover. If 
every saloon were closed to-day, to-morrow they would all be open 
again, but hidden away in tenement-houses, where they would do 
vastly more harm. What we must do to combat intemperance is to 
provide public resorts which are not tainted with vice and corruption. 
We can open saloons where beer and light wines only may be had by 
those who want them, and where the surroundings will be clean, cheer- 
ful, and moral. Theré may be billiard-tables and bowling-alleys and 
tables where people may sit and chat while they drink their beer. 
There may also be a supply of newspapers and periodicals. Such a 
saloon as this would offer attractions which would enable it to 
compete effectively with vicious resorts. It is not possible to sup- 
press saloons, but it is possible to elevate them to a plane which 
they have never before occupied. Then I would have these 
saloons open on Sundays during proper hours for the accommo- 
dation of those who are in the habit of having beer or wine every day, 
and who now have to encourage law-vreaking by entering side doors 
into dark and ill-smelling places for their Sunday beverage. I would 
have these places law-abiding. I would have them close strictly at the 
expiration of legal hours. Such saloons would furnish a proper field 
for business enterprise, and I sincerely hope that Christian business 
men may be induced to enter the field. Business men connected with 
the Church could run such saloons, and could do it at a profit. I only 
wish that I had the money with which to demonstrate that this is the 
only way to deal successfully with this evil.” 


No man in the country has earned a better right to be 
heard upon any question which concerns the well-being, moral 
and physical, of the poorer people in our great cities than 
Dr. Rainsford. It is with great hesitation that we dissent 
from his conclusions upon a subject on which he is a sci- 
entific expert. Some aspects of his proposition will not be 
so startling to our readers as they have been to some por- 
tions of the community. Whether they agree with us or 
not, they are at least familiar with the ideas that the saloon 
is often the poor man’s club, that light wines and beers are 
far less disastrous than distilled liquors, that the German 
beer-garden in Germany is by no means altogether a bad 
place, and might possibly be naturalized even in America, 
that simply to close the saloons and turn the habitués into 
the streets to loaf on the street-corners would be a very 
sorry kind of reform, and that the best way to overcome the 
saloons is to provide some better thing to take their place. 
Agreeing with Dr. Rainsford in these propositions, we are 
not able to agree with his plan. And for three reasons: 
(1) Experience has not so far demonstrated that light wines 
and beers are a remedy for drunkenness. It rather indicates 
that the taste for alcoholic stimulant grows by what it 
feeds on, and that the habitual use of fermented liquors 
leads on, as it certainly has done in France and apparently 
in Germany, to the use of distilled liquors. (2) Science, 
if it has not demonstrated that alcoholic liquors are never 
food, has at least demonstrated that they never ought to 
be taken except with food. Hygienically no man ought 
éver to drink wine or beer except with his meals. The 
most reputable saloon is a hygienic monstrosity. (3) The 
real cause of the saloon is bad homes, or rather the ab- 
sence of homes ; and the real remedy is the cultivation of 
home life, not the cultivation of a more decent club life. 


Of this last reform Dr. Rainsford is himself a dis- 
tinguished advocate. In a large proportion of our tene- 
ment-houses there is no true home life. The husband and 
father comes to his overcrowded rooms, with the wearied, 
worried, and naturally irritable wife and the crying and 
quarreling children, and beats a retreat to the more con- 
genial atmosphere and more agreeable companionship of 
the saloon. Make the saloon better, or abolish it 
altogether, and substitute even a temperance coffee- 
house, and still there is no provision made for either 
the mother or the children. Not a better club, but 
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a better home, is the true specific for the saloon. 
The men of wealth of New York City, who find it now 
a difficult matter to secure safe and profitable investments, 
could do more to drain the saloon of its habitués than all 
the prohibition laws and cold-water advocates combined, 
by forming a syndicate, with some millions of capital, and 
putting up model flats upon the pattern of those of Mr. 
White and Mr. Pratt in Brooklyn, of the Tenement- 
House Improvement Association in New York, and of the 
Waterloo Building Society in London, in which self-re- 
specting families could secure decent homes at a reason- 
able rent, where husband, wife, and children might pass 
the evening in decency and comfort together. In connection 
with such flats there might well be club-rooms where the 
men could smoke their pipes and discuss the masculine prob- 
lems of life. And it has been proved, in London, in 
New York, and in Boston, that the churches need not 
wait for such a syndicate ; that, with a wise woman manager 
to collect the rents, and in so doing to visit the tenants, a 
very small capital is sufficient to hire a house, put it in 
order, and rent it at lower than market rates, and still 
make a net income of from four per cent. upwards on 
the money expended. There must be poor men’s clubs, 
and until and unless they are provided in some other way, 
the saloon will be patronized. But decent homes are 
more imperatively demanded than decent clubs ; andin our 


judgment a Church Tenement-House Society would do far. 


more toward grappling with the saloon than a Church Re- 
formed Saloon Society. 


The fatality which pursues the Irish, and which, like 
most other fatalities, is a matter of character, was never 
more strikingly illustrated than in thé recent history of 
Home Rule agitation. As we pointed out at the time of the 
Parnell collapse, and the consequent breaking up of the 
Irish party into various groups, Ireland has done more to 
furnish the antagonists of Home Rule with good arguments 
than the Conservative statesmen have ever been able to 
do. When the long and painfully sought end was almost 
secured, the Irish party suddenly broke up on a personal 
issue, part of it following the lead of a man who had 
put his passion in place of his principle, and who sacrificed 
his country as he had sacrificed his character. On Tues- 
day night of last week Mr. Gladstone made one of his 
most characteristic speeches against the Conservative 
Local Government Bill, a'speech full of destructive criticism 
and the keenest analysis. He declared that the Conserv- 
atives had not only failed to keep their promises with 
regard to Ireland, but that the Local Government Bill 
involved absolute and permanent degradation of the coun- 
try. Hecharged Lord Salisbury with exciting resistance 
to Parliament and civil war; and Mr. Balfour, the Conserv- 
ative leader, at once heartily indorsed all Lord Salisbury’s 
utterances to which Mr. Gladstone had taken exception. 
It was a critical moment in the history of recent Irish 
legislation. The great English statesman in whose power 
it lies, if properly supported, to render Ireland a greater 
service than any of her own sons have ever rendered her, 
showed himself master of the situation; the Conservative 
Prime Minister appeared in the very questionable position 
of justifying a revolt against parliamentary authority ; but 
in the face of all these favoring conditions, when the divis- 
ion came, the bill passed to its second reading by a major- 
ity of 92, the largest majority which the Conservatives 
have had for a long time past. This unusual victory for the 
Conservatives was due to the absence of the Irish members, 
no less than thirty of whom stayed away at a time when 
their presence and their votes were imperatively needed. 
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In other words, the Irish members played effectively and 
directly into the hands of their enemies, who will now go 
before the country with the prestige of a parliamentary 
majority larger than they have had since the beginning of 
the session. Moreover, the country will ask what Mr. 
Gladstone could do in the event of a Liberal victory at the 
polls if the I rish members are to desert him. The situa- 
tion is a very serious one for Ireland. If Mr. Gladstone, 
with his great ability and his unprecedented authority over 
the English pe ople, cannot secure Home Rule, it is doubt- 
ful whether any other man can secure it. Under these 
circumstances, to refuse to support Mr. Gladstone is polit- 
ical suicide; but, unfortunately, it is open to question 
whether many of the Irish members would not prefer polit- 
ical suicide to the surrender of their own prejudices and 
their personal passions. The Saxon critics of Ireland have 
never framed against the race a more effective indictment 
than the Irish have written for themselves during the 


past two years. 


Three weeks ago a new Italian Ministry came into 
being with Signor Gioliti as Prime Minister, a man whose 
name is almost unknown outside of Italy. In fact, the 
list of ministers shows very few names prominently iden- 
tified with Italian politics. Two of the new ministers are 
devoted friends of Signor Crispi, and it is believed that 
the present Ministry is a mere makeshift, which is likely 
to give place at an early date to a Ministry under the 
direct control of Crispi, who is, in spite of recent re- 
verses, the foremost man in Italy. The foreign policy 
with which Crispi’s name is identified has not been dis-. 
turbed by the recent Cabinet crisis. Italy is, in fact, 
between the devil and the deep sea; it is almost impossi- 
ble for her to withdraw from the Triple Alliance, and, at 
the same time, it is apparently equally impossible for her 
to carry the enormous expense involved in keeping up 
her end of the arrangement with Austria and Germany. 
At the very start the new Ministry finds itself in a criti- 
cal situation. The Premier, in his public declaration, 
announced that he meant to effect retrenchments in 
national expenditures, but he would not promise that fresh 
taxation should never be imposed, nor would he reduce the 
army and so compromise the safety of the country; the 
Ministry will observe the present international agreements. 
While the Prime Minister was stating this programme he 
was subject to continual interruptions. Great impatience 
and agitation pervaded the Chamber, and at the close the 
Ministry was sustained by a vote of only 169 to 160, 
This narrow majority was made stilk more uncertain by the 
fact that thirty-eight members abstained from voting, and the 
opinion prevails that the result of the vote has not cleared 
the situation, which remains as precarious as before. The 
Ministry at once resigned, but the King refused to accept 
their resignations. A waiting policy seems to have been 
agreed upon by the various groups in opposition. Another 
ministerial crisis would probably lead to a dissolution of 
Parliament and to a further unsettling of the political 
situation, already unstable enough. 


We have from time to time commented on the struggle 
between the Revisionists and the Anti-Revisionists in 
the Belgian Chambers. By a vote of 131 to 7 the Cham- 
ber of Deputies has decided to revise the Constitution 
and greatly enlarge the electorate, which has up to this 
time been limited to about one hundred and thirty thou- 
sand voters. ‘This action has undoubtedly been forced 
upon the Chamber by public opinion, and by the action of. 
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the Government in offering to put the suffrage on the 
English basis and to introduce the referendum, but it is 
‘very doubtful whether the revision adopted will be satis- 
‘factory. There isa growing demand for manhood suffrage, 
-and the workingmen are determined to accept nothing 
less. They have already, through all their organizations 
and in numerous public meetings, definitely and defiantly 
expressed their determination to accept nothing less than 
universal manhood suffrage, free from educational, house- 
hold, tax-paying, or any other qualification. Popular ex- 
citement has been very great, and at times the outlook has 
been very stormy, in Belgium during the past few months. 
No half-way measures will satisfy the people. 


King Leopold has dissolved the National Legislature as 
the natural result of this decision to revise the Constitution, 
which really inaugurates a substantial and radical change in 
the Government of the country. The elections for the new 
National Legislature will be held on the 14th of this month. 
That body, possessed of the powers of a constituent assem- 
bly, will pass upon the articles of the Constitution sub. 
mitted for modification, these articles being, of course, 
those dealing with the franchise. No change can be made 
in the Constitution except by a two-thirds vote, two-thirds 
of the members of each Chamber being present. When 
the revision has been completed by the action of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, this body will be dissolved and a new 
election will take place on the basis of the reconstructed 
suffrage. The present Constitution of Belgium was adopted 
in 1831, and, as we have already pointed out, provided for 
a very restricted suffrage, the tax paying qualification being 
so high that out of a population of about six millions not 
more than 135,000 citizens had the privilege of voting. 
The King of the Belgians is a monarch of progressive 
ideas and large intelligence. It is due to him in great 
measure that African exploration has been carried so far, 
and that colonization in the Congo region has been so 
thoroughly tried. Although there is a large body of very 
conservative Catholics in Belgium, who are probably strongly 
attached to the monarchy, there is also a very large body 
of workingmen who have small reverence for the mon- 
archy, and who are bent on making the best terms they can 
with society. The King has shown his wisdom in going 
with this movement instead of resisting it. 


We reported not long ago the dismissal of M. Delyan- 
nis, the Greek Prime Minister, by the King. This Cabi- 
met crisis has been followed by a general election, which, 
fortunately for Greece, has resulted in a decided victory 
for the party led by M. Tricoupis, the former Prime Minis- 
ter, and the foremost statesmanin Greece. As we pointed 
ut at the time, M. Delyannis has been using the arts of 
the demagogue and appealing to the cheapest and most 
dangerous Greek sentiment. Greece is in no condition to 
sustain and enforce a jingo policy, and such a policy M. 
Delyannis would have impressed upon her. The kind of 
phil-Hellenism which Delyannis preaches would involve a 
flarge increase of military expenditures, and a most inop- 
sortune agitation against Turkey. The jingo policy bears 
tthe same form everywhere; political restlessness, heavy 
-aclditions to the national budget, cheap and sham glorifica- 
tion of the national strength, and the reign of tinsel. This 
was seen in England at the time of Disraeli; it has been 
the bane of France in recent years, and it would have 
greatly embarrassed a State as weak as Greece. M. Tricou- 
pis, on the other hand, believes strongly in developing the 
country along normal lines of growth, and depending for 
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its position, not on striking foreign achievements, but on 
the evolution of national strength from within. Thorough 
organization of the kingdom, freedom from foreign compli- 
cations, and economy in financial management were char- 
acteristic of his former administration, and his return to 
power at this moment is a piece of good fortune in which 
all friends of Greece will rejoice. 


If the rapid admission of Western Territories by the 
last Congress was a piece of strategy to intrench the Repub- 
lican party in the United States Senate, it bids fair to mis- 
carry, as much as the enfranchisement of the negroes mis- 
carried as a party measure. On Thursday of last week, 
when Senator Morgan’s resolution directing the Finance 
Committee to report a silver bill was voted upon, nearly 
every Republican Senator from the newly admitted Terri- 
tories voted with the Southern and Western Democrats in 
favor of the resolution. The day following, when the con- 
sideration of Senator Stewart’s Free Coinage Bill was 
sprung upon the Senate, the Republican Senators from the 
far West again broke with their Eastern colleagues, and 
ranged themselves on the side of free coinage. Six Re- 
publicans and seventeen Democrats voted in favor of the 
measure, and seventeen Republicans and three Democrats 
against it. The free coinage men were, of course, ju- 
bilant, for the vote on Senator Stewart’s motion was 
regarded as a test vote on the free coinage proposi- 
tion. It is now within the range of possibilities that 
free coinage, instead of being passed by the Demo- 
cratic House and side-tracked by the Republican Senate, 
as was anticipated at the beginning of the session, 
will be passed by the Republican Senate and side-tracked 
by the Democratic’House. The most interesting point 
brought out by the votes taken last week was the attitude 
of Senator Hill. On Thursday he came in while the roll 
was being called on Senator Morgan’s proposition, but did 
not vote. On Friday he was in his seat when Senator 
Stewart’s motion was suddenly made, but left the chamber 
before the roll-call began, and did not re-enter it until the 
roll-call had been finished. In all respects save frankness 
Senator Hill, in dealing with the silver question, reminds one 
of the Shenandoah Valley farmer who during the war hung 
out first one flag and then another, according as the Union 
or Confederate army was nearest, and when finally asked 
by a neighbor what he was “ down in his heart,” replied, 
“ Nothing, nothing ; and mighty little of that.” 


Senator Hill had good reason for dodging the vote taken 
on Friday. The day before, Colorado’s Democratic Con- 
vention had sent eight Hill delegates to Chicago, instruct- 
ing them to fight for a free coinage plank and a free coinage 
candidate. The Hill delegation from New York, if it is in 
favor of anything, is in favor of a suspension of coinage 
planks and a suspension of coinage candidates. When the 
Stewart Bill was called up, the New York Senator had to turn 
his back upon one party or the other of his supporters or turn 
his back upon both. He chose the latter alternative. Just 
how many Hill delegates have been sent to Chicago can- 
not be said with certainty. The friends of Mr. Cleveland 
claim 465 out of the 688 delegates thus far chosen. Of 
the remaining 223 a good many are also opposed to 
Senator Hill. There are 210 delegates yet to be elected. 
Last week’s conventions were chiefly in States supposed 
to be anti-Cleveland, yet the Cleveland forces were vic- 
torious in New Jersey, Tennessee, South Dakota, and 
Washington. The action of Colorado has already been 
mentioned. Kentucky chose a delegation opposed to 
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both Cleveland and Hill. Nevada chose a delegation op- 
posed to any man and any platform not unequivocally in 
favor of the free coinage of silver. Predictions as to the 
outcome are still unsafe, for the two-thirds rule has always 
been followed in the Democratic National Conventions, 
and Mr. Cleveland cannot be nominated unless he se- 
cures 599 out of the 898 delegates to assemble at Chicago. 

A correspondent calls our attention to two letters in the 
New York “Tribune” on the Faribault school case, in 
_ each of which the writer asserts that the compact between 
the School Board and the Roman Catholic Church at 
Faribault provided that the Roman Catholic teachers 
should be retained. The correspondents in the “ Tribune ” 
are mistaken. The compact made no provision whatever 
for retaining the Roman Catholic teachers. The school 
was placed under the management and control of the 
Board of Education of the city of Faribault, without any 
reservation or stipulation as to employment of teachers or 
internal conduct of the school in any respect. The 
Christian Union would oppose strongly any proposition 
for dividing the control of the public schools between the 
school authorities and any other authorities whatsoever, 
ecclesiastical or non-ecclesiastical, Roman Catholic or Prot- 
estant. No such division was involved in the transfer of 
the parochial schools to the public school authorities in 
the city of Faribault. 


This year the Newfoundland Legislature has rejected a 
bill introduced by its Premier to enforce the treaty obliga- 
tions towards France pending the settlement of the whole 
question by arbitration. Last year it accepted such a 
measure with great reluctance in order to prevent the pas- 
sage of Lord Knutsford’s Coercion Bill by the British Par- 
liament. This year the majority against the Premier’s 
proposal was overwhelming, and the vote has the char- 
acter of a defiant assertion of the right of the colony 
to self-government. Great Britain is placed in an awkward 
position. On the one hand, it cannot well coerce its 
colonists; and, on the other, it cannot well repudiate the 
old treaty giving to the French the “exclusive” privilege 
of fishing along a great strip of the Newfoundland coast. 
In this whole matter France stands in the position of Shy- 
lock, insisting upon its pound of flesh—or rather fish—ac- 
cording to the letter of the bond. To a certain extent 
Newfoundland has taken the position of Portia, and in- 
sisted that, inasmuch as the Treaty of Utrecht said nothing 
about bait, the French fishermen who took one ounce of 
bait must pay the heaviest penalty Newfoundland laws can 
inflict. Since the passage of the Newfoundland Bait Act 
the French fisheries have been worse than worthless to 
France, for they have been almost profitless to the 
fishermen, The entire difficulty is but another illus- 
tration of the grip of dead men’s hands upon the 
government of the living. The Treaty of Utrecht 
was signed about a century and a half ago, when 
all of Canada, in Voltaire’s phrase, was simply “a few 
miles of snow.” The anomalous position of the French in 
Newfoundland will do much to convince thoughtful spec- 
tators that the contracts made by one generation are not 
binding upon its successors, unless such contracts are in 
accordance with nature and reason and humanity. 


Friedrich von Bodenstedt, who died at Wiesbaden, Ger- 
many, last month, was one of the few remaining men of 
letters in Germany. In no other country in Europe has 


literature suffered so complete an eclipse of late years as in 
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Germany. Scholarly activity is still as great there as ever, 
but the men of literary spirit and quality may almost be 
counted upon the fingers of one hand. Bodenstedt is 
likely to be remembered as the author of the “ Songs of 
Mirza Schaffy.” Asa young man he spent some time in 
the college at Tiflis, where he became the intimate friend 
of a professor of language, an Oriental of the most pro- 
nounced type, whose name was Mirza Schaffy. In 1851 
the well-known songs which bear this name appeared in 
Germany, and at once awakened the widest interest. All 
sorts of surmises were made as to their authorship. It 
was taken for granted that the unknown author was an 
Oriental. Newspaper correspondents tried to locate him 
in the East; ideal photographs, turbaned, white-bearded, 
and clad in Oriental costume, were exhibited; but the 
author of the “Songs of Mirza Schaffy” was not found. 
For twenty years the mystery was kept up, and not until 
the appearance of the one hundredth edition of the famous 
songs did Bodenstedt reveal the authorship of the book. 
That revelation gave him a foremost place among German 
literary men. An editor, university professor, newspaper 
correspondent, lecturer, and translator, Bodenstedt led a 
life of intense activity. Germany has probably never 
known a more expert translator, and of late years it has 
produced few men of greater literary genius. 


& 


Wanted : Successful Men 
An Out-of-Doors Homily 


An acute English visitor recently commented on the fact 
that nearly every office door in America bears on one side 
the word “ push” and on the other the word “ pull ;” two 
words which seemed to him significant of the American 
temper. Pushing and pulling have played a great part in 
the development of the country; they are words of force, 
and they stand for the qualities which secure the positive 
achievements of society. No American need be ashamed 
of them, or of any other form of crude energy ; crude life is 
more interesting and promising than the most finished and 
cultivated death. But push and pull are not the only nor 
even the chief forces of higher civilization; by a law of 
their own nature they tend to become tyrannical and to 
defeat the very objects for which they are employed. Too 
much push and pull rob life of the very things to the pos- 
session of which material prosperity is generally believed 
to be the only door. Wealth is a mockery if the man who 
gains it pays so much of physical and intellectual energy 
for it that he cannot enjoy it. “Time, the Archsatirist,” 
writes its stinging judgment nowhere more conspicuously 
than in the careers of many so-called successful men. So 
far as acquisition is concerned, they are successful ; so far 
as use and enjoyment are concerned, they are the sorriest 
failures. There are hosts of gilded failures masquerading 
in this country as successful men; but there rever was a 
time when genuinely successful men were so greatly 
needed. 

It ought to be written on the heart of every American 
boy that money-getting is not and never can be success. 
God has made the world on a different plan. Money has 
its good and necessary uses; it is a noble means; but it is 
the most despicable and ignominious of ends. The gold- 
worshiper is often found in the churches, but he is always 
and everywhere the basest of idolaters. Nature, fame, art, 
may become idols, but they have the redeeming qualities 
of sentiment and imagination; gold is of the earth, and 
they that worship it are like it. 

Success is the adjustment between a man’s possibilities 
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and his achievements. If a man has three natures and 
develops only one of them, he is a dismal and disheartening 
failure. If a man has access to the worlds of work, society, 
books, art, nature, and religion, and chooses to live entirely 
in the world of business, he is insolvent, no matter how 
high his credit may be rated. The successful man lives in 
all the rooms of the great house of life; he has his count- 
ing-room, but he has also his library, his picture gallery, 
his music-room, his open fire hospitable to friendship, his 
chapel, and his garden. He must have the whole of life; 
he was made to enjoy the whole of it, and he has time for 
it all if he knows how to conduct his life. Agassiz used 
to say that he had no time to make money; too many men 
seem to have no time for anything else. The sublime 
pageant of nature passes before their eyes, and they do not 
see it; the wonderful drama of life is enacted about them, 
and they are oblivious of it. Stars, woods, seasons, human 
comedy and tragedy, are no more to them than to the 
beasts that perish. And yet these men, who scorn God’s 
universe and refuse its marvelous gifts, are called success- 
ful! Was there ever a more malicious irony ! 

Nature takes small account of conventional standards. 
She has her own test, and she knows no other. The open 
eye and soul, the mind at ease with life, the heart at 
peace—these are the things she demands from all who 
understand and love her. Overspread with beauty as 
with a garment, disclosing truth at every step, overflowing 
with vitality and force, holding within herself all that men 
need for sustenance and education—among all our teach- 
ers is there another with so much to bestow? The test of 
success applied by Nature is a simple one, and easily made. 
Do you know the beauty of open skies and the mystery of 
woods? Are these and kindred things rest and refresh- 
ment to your soul? Do you long for them when they are 
denied, and rejoice in them when they are present? If 
you cannot meet this test, write yourself down a failure. 
For Nature is one of God’s great teachers, and to reject 
life’s teachers is to defeat the very ends for which life is 


given. 
% 
The Methodist General Conference 


The quadrennial episode of the Methodist Church 
ended on Thursday last. Our special correspondent has 
noted its current events. It is painful to consider how 


‘many reformers and ecclesiastical tinkers will find their 


most cherished schemes amid the waste-paper on the table 
or in the committee-rooms. Doubtless many excellent 
devices have been left unpatented. Probably some meas- 
ures which would have promoted the prosperity of the Church 
must wait for attention until the legislative spasm comes 
on again four years hence. Yet out of the mazes of dis- 
cussion have come some enactments which are important. 
The discussion of four years ago concerning the admis- 
sion of women to the Conference included much debate 
upon the delimitation of the respective territory of statu- 
tory and constitutional law. This boundary has now been 
more clearly defined, and the whole question is open for 
the four years’ debate which will issue in definite conclu- 
sions in 1896. 

Once more the merits and perils of the itinerant sys- 
tem have been discussed. The contention that the Church 


_ has not made long enough trial of the present five years’ 


limit has had much weight, and the conditions remain as 
they were. The fact that many speak of the removal of 
the time-limit as equivalent to the abolition of the 
itinerancy indicates that further consideration is essential 
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to clearness. There is no difference of view among 
Methodists touching the value of itinerancy. There are 
divergent opinions as to the administration of the system. 
The removal of the time-limit would have made no change 
in the matter of annual appointment under episcopal 
authority—and this is the essential element in the plan. 

That this time-limit must be eventually abolished, if the 
Methodist Church in the United States would do the work 
which it is called to do, we have no doubt. For a purely 
evangelistic preaching a rotation of pastors is admirably 
adapted. For a work of education, and for that kind of 
ingathering work which can be done only by the “ institu- 
tional church,” permanence in pastorate is essential. The 
Methodist Church impairs its efficiency in a very impor- 
tant respect so long as it continues to refuse itself 
that liberty which a majority of its committee recom- 
mended. 

The recognition of the new and already great society 
of young people, the Epworth League, lifts that remark- 
able movement to stronger position in the denomina- 
tional work. It is now to have a General Secretary of 
its own, and its interests are to be placed, by the author- 
ity of the highest law-making body of the Church, under 
the control of a representative board. It is understood 
by this action that the Methodists favor the theory of a 
denominational society, as they do a denominational Sun- 
day-school ; but fellowship with such other associations as 
the Christian Endeavor unions, King’s Daughters circles, 
and the rest, is notdenied. The ideal seems to bea Metho- 
dist Young People’s Society, with every encouragement 
toward interdenominational affiliations. We trust that other 
denominations will not follow the example which the Metho- 
dist Church has set in thus making its young people’s or- 
ganization a sectarian one. Not the least service to the 
Church rendered by the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the 
W. C. T. U., the K. D., the K. S., and the Y. P. S. C. E. 
has been that which they have rendered in breaking down 
denominational exclusiveness, and demonstrating that 
Christianity is greater than any of the sects or than all 
combined. 

The Conference has given strong and timely utterance 
upon many great questions. It reports upon Temperance, 
if possible, more aggressively against the liquor traffic than 
ever before. Its utterance against the Chinese Exclusion 
Bill is equally strong. It puts itself upon record as 
favoring the movement to abolish all Government grants 
for sectarian uses, and speaks distinctly concerning the 
Sabbath question. As far as we have observed, every 
plan of religious and philanthropic work has received atten- 
tion, and the movements for moral reform have been 
strongly indorsed—with one exception, and that certainly 
as important as any—the reorganization of industrial rela- 
tions. But here comment is reserved until complete reports 
give us the exact facts. 

The elections to the various official positions in the 
Church—those of secretaries of benevolent societies, 
agents, and editors—resulted in the return of most of the 
previous incumbents to work which it was evidently be- 
lieved had been well conducted. The reelection of Dr. 
James M. Buckley to the editorship of the “ Christian Ad- 
vocate”’ was carried by a handsome majority. He will 
return for a fourth quadrennium to the seat of power in 
which he has shown remarkable aptitude and resources. 
This is the higher commendation since the views of a ma- 
jority of the General Conference on some important contro- 
versial questions are antagonistic to those ardently advanced 
in his paper and in debate during the past four years. 

Doubtless the most significant decisions of the Confer- 
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ence were made in its closing hours. By one the equaliza- 
tion of the lay and clerical representation in the body was 
recommended to the Annual Conferences for approval. 
This means—if it secures the necessary three-fourths vote 
of the ministers—a decided surrender on their part of in- 
fluence and members. Yet it cannot be doubted that the 
action is just, and its confirmation will be a strong evidence 
of the unselfishness and enlightenment of the rank and file 
of the Methodist clergy. The other decision affects the 
status of women. By a very remarkable flank movement, 
the conservatives have been forced into a position where it 
will be needful to secure the support of three-fourths of 
the Annual Conferences and two-thirds of the next Gen- 
eral Conference to declare that women are not already elli- 
gible by right to membership in the law-making body. 
Since the progressives on this question had a majority 
in the votes both of this Conference and of the recent 
Annual Conferences, it seems hardly doubtful that they 
can control the smaller fraction which by this action will 
be sufficient to carry their cause to victory. 


* 


The New Civic Movement 


If all the readers of The Christian Union who have been 
following in its columns the history of the movement in 
favor of the purity of municipal government, which was 
begun last February by the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, could have 
attended the public mass-meeting held in New York on 
Thursday evening, May 26, they would feel, as we feel, that, 
in spite of differences of opinion about minor details, a 
great work has been accomplished, not only for this city, 
but for the whole country, in the cause of good govern- 
ment. In response toa call issued by the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime, a body of more than two thousand 
people gathered in the large hall of the Cooper Institute, 
and it is estimated that more than a thousand persons had 
to be turned away, not being able to get inside the doors. 
The meeting was the most enthusiastic, intense, and 
inspiring which has been held in New York for many a 
day. ‘The great audience listened with earnestness to the 
addresses of the speakers from eight o’clock until half-past 
eleven, and the speeches were greeted with cheers and 
volleys of applause that would have done credit to a 
National political convention. Dr. Parkhurst himself 
made the last address of the evening, and he spoke with such 
emotion of the fact that the magnificent reception accorded 
him was in such great contrast with the treatment which 
he has experienced at the hands of the press, of officers of 
the law, and even of some Christian people, for the last 
three months, that it was difficult for him to control him- 
self. 

To a spectator on the platform the scene was a memor- 
able one, and the saddest and most discouraged pessimist 
could not fail to take heart at witnessing so remarkable a 
demonstration of the moral vitality and health which is 
possessed by a very large body of the citizens of New 
York, vicious as it is. The speakers of the evening were 
the Rev. J. N. Hallock, Judge William H,. Arnoux, Judge 
Noah Davis, Rabbi F. de Sola Mendes, the Rev. David J. 
Burrell, D.D., Frank Moss, Attorney for the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime, Mr. Robert Blissert, Secretary of 
the Central Labor Union, and the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst. A 
long list of nearly a thousand well-known citizens who had 
signed the call for the meeting was printed on the pro- 
gramme, and these signers were elected as Vice-Presidents 
for the occasion. At the back of the stage there was hung 
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a picture of the late Dr. Howard Crosby, who preceded 
Dr. Parkhurst as President of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Crime. The picture was draped with the American 
flag and the flag of the State of New York. Such a dec- 
oration was peculiarly appropriate, for, as Dr. Parkhurst 
expressed it, this movement is not merely a religious or a 
moral one, it is a civic movement. While many of the 
speakers brought out with vividness and eloquence the 
fact that vice of various sorts in New York City is a 
menace and a danger to its citizens, the chief aim of the 
whole meeting was not to denounce vice, but to denounce 
official connivance with vice. In the course of his speech 
Dr. Parkhurst exhibited a paper to the audience which 
consisted, he said, of twenty-two closely written pages con- 
taining facts obtained by his detectives and represent- 
atives, showing that some of the police, at least, not merely 
wink at vicious resorts, but are actually in complicity with 
the proprietors of them. 

This is not merely a local movement; it is one in which 
the people of every city, from San Francisco to New York, 
and from New Orleans to Chicago, are interested, or ought 
to be. For the same excrescences which have grown up 
on the municipal government of New York are certain 
to have shown themselves upon the government of every 
other large city in the country, because, in the main, the 
social conditions of all our large cities are the same. The 
movement is one in which not only the people of all 
cities are interested, but the people of all political and 
religious creeds in those cities. ‘“ We are in this move- 
ment,” said Dr. Parkhurst, “ not as laymen, not as clergy- 
men, not as Republicans, not as Democrats—we are here 
as citizens. We stand on a common platform of the 
possession of the privileges that pertain to a citizen, and 
under the pressure of the obligations that rest upon us. 
We need not reject the privileges, we dare not deny the obli- 
gations. In America the sovereignty is vested in the citizen- 
ship, and you and I are the rulers. We are bound to feel 
our obligations, we must assert them, and it is at once our 
duty and our privilege to act in accordance therewith.” 
That the spirit of these words was the spirit of the meeting 
is clearly indicated by the resolutions which were read and 
passed bya viva voce vote. These resolutions heartily 
indorse Dr. Parkhurst and his work, thank the Grand Jury of 
March last for its now famous presentment, demand the 
prompt enforcement, by the District Attorney and the 
Police Department, of all laws for the prevention of vice, 
let who will suffer, “ whether they be officials, real estate 
owners, or agents,” and close by saying: 


‘«‘ For the present condition of protected crime, we hold responsible 
not only the owners of property and police officials, but also those men 
and newspapers who make common cause with criminals; most espe- 
cially we hold responsible those men who are in political control of our 
Government, and who could the most speedily grant the reforms that 
are so greatly needed. We pledge to each other our best efforts to 
compel those in authority honestly and earnestly to enforce the crim- 
inal laws.” 


We hope that the roar of applause and assent with which 
these resolutions were greeted will be echoed by all good 
citizens in every city of the United States, and that this 
movement, which has been so auspiciously begun, in spite 
of great discouragements and distressing difficulties, will 
spread throughout the country. 

Dr. Parkhurst has received support in his crusade— 
now become every good citizen’s crusade—from an unex- 
pected quarter. Superintendent Byrnes, in an official re- 
port, declares that within less than two months after his 
assumption of the duties of Superintendent, and as the 
result of his instructions to the Inspectors of Police, the fol- 
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lowing results have been reached. For convenience of our 
readers we tabulate them: 

First District—Six gambling-houses and ninety-three 
policy-shops closed, and one hundred and four disorderly 
houses raided. 

Second District.—Thirty-three gambling-houses and six- 
ty-nine policy-houses closed, and forty-two disorderly house 
raided. 

Third District—Two gambling-houses and eleven pol- 
icy-shops raided. 

He adds: 

“From the reports made to me by the Inspectors of the several 
districts, and the Captains of the various precincts, I am convinced 


that there is no public gambling in this city at the present time. 
There may be isolated cases where gambling is done behind bolted 


and barred doors. These places, however, will always exist in a large,’ 


cosmopolitan city like ours, but they will be kept under constant sur- 
veillance by the Inspector of the district and the Captains of the pre- 
cincts.” 


This official report of what has been accomplished 
since Dr. Parkhurst’s indictment of the municipal author- 
ities for previous neglect is conclusive evidence both that 
the police had not before done their duty, and that they can 
do it when they make an honest and earnest endeavor. The 
charge of complicity of the police with vice, asserted by Dr. 
Parkhurst and reaffirmed by the Grand Jury, is now sub- 
stantiated by the action of the police, acting under the 
double spur of public sentiment and a new and efficient 
Superintendent. 


Not an Answer 


The “ Evening Post” consents to “ right The Christian 
Union ”’ on what it calls the “ minor point” as to whether 
we had misquoted Poor’s Manual concerning the overcapital- 
ization of railroads, but continues the controversy in this 
fashion : 

“ The Christian Union attempts to scuttle away from the real issue 
in its controversy with the ‘Evening Post.’ Whether Poor meant 
$30,000 per mile as the cost of new roads (as he wrote), or as the 
average cost of all railways then built (as The Christian Union 
figures), is a point of no consequence. In either case the average 
given is no criterion whatever for determining the actual amount of 
money spent “fon a particular property. Mr. Jay Gould and a tramp 
may have an average of $50,000,000 worth of property each, though 
Mr. Gould may have the whole $100,000,000 and the tramp nothing.” 


For our part, we believe that the real issue in our contro- 
versy with the “ Post” was the question which paper had 
misquoted Poor’s Manual and misled its readers. What 
the “ Post” says about arguments based upon general aver- 
ages is emphatically true. Poor’s statement that the rail- 
road system of the courtry is capitalized at double the cost 
of its construction does not prove that the Reading road is, 
In the case of any particular road the proportion of watered 
securities may be greater or less. The average road 
is capitalized at $60,000. The Baltimore and Ohio, 
built, like the Reading, through a mountainous territory, 
with terminals in great cities, is capitalized at $67,000a 
mile ; the Reading is capitalized at $180,000 a mile. On 
the average railroad the net profits are about fifty-three per 
cent. of the operating expenses. On the Reading road the 
net profits for several years have been about eighty 
per cent. of the operating expenses, In other words, the 
overcapitalization of the Reading road is far above the 
average, and its charges are already far greater than the 
average. It is difficult to find a parallel outside of Penn- 
sylvania. The coal roads that have entered into the new 
combination, and which again, last week, advanced the 
price of coal, are capitalized at three hundred million dol- 
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lars. Unless Poor was mistaken, unless the Baltimore and 
Ohio is undercapitalized, unless most roads are operated 
at too little profit, it is plain that the object of the Reading 
combination is to compel the public to pay interest upon 
about two hundred million dollars never invested—a sum 
greater than the taxable wealth of the entire State of Ver- 


mont. 
Did Peter Do Right by Sapphira? 


On our answer to this question depends our answer to 
some questions of much interest just now, especially as to 
the morality of the detective business. 

It is plain, from the story in the fifth chapter of the Acts, 
that Sapphira had committed herself to a fraudulent under- 
taking. This being so, it is far from true to say that 
Peter’s inquiry, “‘ Tell me whether ye sold the land for so 
much,” was a temptation to the sin of falsehood. The 
sin had been already committed when she adopted her 
sinful purpose. Peter’s question was only to make the 
secret purpose known. It isan abuse of language to speak 
of tempting one to do what he has committed himself to 
do. We do not tempt a shopkeeper when we propose to 
buy what he wishes to sell. No more did Peter tempt 
Sapphira to become a liar. She was a liar before his 
question, quite as much as after her answer. The ethical 
principle is that it is the purpose, not the act, which con- 
stitutes the essential sin. 

A parallel case to-day is that of the detective who, as 
some say, tempts a man to become a law-breaker, as, for 
instance, by selling a glass of whisky on Sunday. The 
detective does no such thing. He visits a man who is 
suspected of being a law-breaker, and, by his proposal of 
illicit traffic, invites him to show whether he is such or not. 
If he is such, purposing and ready to sell unlawfully when 
he safely can, the proposal is no temptation. Such a man 
before the unlawful sale of that particular glass is the same 
law-breaker that he is after it. 

The business of a detective has regard solely to per- 
sons suspected of unlawful purposes and practices. So- 
ciety has a perfect right to ascertain whether suspected 
law-breakers are really such. The mission of the detective 
is not to tempt men to assume a character which they have 
not, but to declare in act the character which they have. 
It is a fraud upon common sense and language to speak 
of them as tempters but for whose wiles men would not 
become law-breakers. 

We do not undertake to determine in detail the various 
questions involving the morality of special devices employed 
by detectives. But it is a general principle that, so far as 
artifice and stratagem are legitimate in armed warfare 
against the public enemy, they are equally legitimate in 
the warfare of justice upon the insidious enemies of so- 
ciety who constitute the criminal class. 

The occupation of a detective may occasion repugnancy 
to the moral taste, as does the cleansing of a sewer 
to the physical sense. Nevertheless, the one service 
is as necessary for the public virtue as the other is for the 
public health. Moreover, if it is right to employ a detect- 
ive, it is right to be one. The divine law of morality is 
one and the same for all men. It does not vary for various 
classes. It exhibits a singular tangle of moral ideas to say 
that it is right to hire another man to do a certain thing, 
but wrong to do it yourself—right for a Christian minister 
to employ a detective, but wrong to act as one himself, 
when a grave public emergency calls the most unimpeach- 
able man to the front. 
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The Spectator 


Wandering down Newgate Street, London, on a fine summer 
day, the Spectator found himself close by one of those narrow, 
crooked passageways that suggest medieval days, but may not 
yet have attained their majority, and, following the passage with 
the certainty of finding something of interest, came upon that group 
of ancient buildings which constitute Christ’s Hospital School, 
founded by young King Edward VI., for “twelve hundred boys 
and one hundred girls.” Its origin is a matter of interest. The 
boy king, as he was called, came to the throne at ten, being the 
son of that beautiful Jane Seymour, Henry VIII.’s third wife, 
who died in a year after her marriage, and must have considered 
herself fortunate to be allowed a natural death. The young son 
also died young—in his sixteenth year. Not many weeks before 
his death, in June, 1553, he listened to a sermon by Bishop 
Ridley on the duty of caring for the poor and unfortunate, and 
his heart was so touched that he sent for the Bishop, inquired 
what class of people most needed his assistance, and, in accord- 
ance with the Bishop’s answer, founded this school, not for the 
encouragement of poverty, but, as its illustrious pupil, Charles 
Lamb, puts it, “ to keep those who have yet held up their heads 
in the world from sinking; to keep alive the spirit of a decent 
household when poverty was in danger of crushing it; to assist 
those who are the most willing, but not always the most able, to 
assist themselves; to separate the child from his family for a 
season in order to render him back hereafter with feelings and 
habits more congenial to it than he could ever have attained by 
remaining at home in the bosom of it.” A statue of the boy 
king in his stately robes of office crowns the brick gateway by 
which the Spectator entered, and overlooks the spacious play- 
ground where seven hundred boys enjoy his liberality and exult 
in the freedom of a far humbler but doubtless happier childhood 
than the motherless king ever knew. 


The “ Bluecoat Boys,” as they are called, are away on a 
vacation, in their blue gowns, red leather girdles, and long yellow 
stockings—the costume of the time of the kingly founder—and 
have left behind them a most disreputable scene of confusion 
and untidiness. The Spectator accepts the old verger’s apology 
for the free reign of chaos, and inwardly wonders whether, in 
term-time, these ugly defaced walls, frowning ceilings, and bat. 
tered benches inspire order and neatness within. At these long 
oak tables in the old public hall the boys give “ public suppings ” 
on the six Thursdays of Lent, and crowds of curious visitors 
occupy the raised platform at the head, or, as they say here, the 
lop, of the hall. This interesting picture of great size, just over 
the platform, represents the students displaying their drawings 
to King James II., in the presence of the Court, and it is inter- 
esting to learn that the connection of the school with the Gov- 
ernment is still maintained. The pupils annually visit the Queen 
at Buckingham Palace, and on Easter Tuesday the school is 
presented to the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, and each 
boy receives a present of a coin fresh from the mint. Only boys 
whose parents are not able to educate them are received here, 
and nearly one-half of the number provided for, and all the girls, 
are at the preparatory school at Hertford, under the same gov- 
ernment. The boys come at eight or ten, and remain until they 
are sixteen, receiving a good business education; but the two 
upper classes, called Grecians and Deputy Grecians, are fitted for 
the university. The library was the gift of that famous Richard 
Whittington, whom all children know, “ thrice Mayor of London.” 
Around the long oak table in the great hall once sat, in blue 
coat and yellow hose, the boy Charles Lamb, with other rollick- 
ing fellows who afterwards became bishops and other grave and 
honorable men; Richardson, the novelist, and Coleridge are also 
among its famous names. And it was Coleridge who said, on 
the death of his stern head master, James Boyer, that “ it was 
fortunate that the cherubs who took him to heaven were nothing 
but heads and wings, or he would infallibly have flogged them 
by the way.” 


The Spectator has often wondered at the cheerfulness with 
which English boys accept and even revel in the dark, dingy, 
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begrimed school-rooms which in America would not be consid. 
ered suitable for the humblest charity scholars. In a school 
founded for the poor and destitute less in the way of comforts 
might reasonably be expected than at Eton (called college), 
whither the Spectator was driven on a day of howling wind and 
driving rain, from Windsor. But Eton halls might well be 
called “ The Field of the Jackknife,” so faithfully have its students 
toiled for generations to engrave on the hard oaken walls the 
initials which time is obliged to preserve. And in every building 
low ceilings and smoke-stained walls and hacked desks, whose 
original surface has long since been destroyed, keep faithful 
company with other traces of carelessness and neglect. In 
former days, says the old verger, each Etonian carved for him- 
self those letters which were dearest to him, and selected his 
own carving-ground. But they arrange it better now, and on the 
dark wainscoting of the outer halls a carpenter is paid to 
immortalize the names of those pupils who are willing to pay 
him for his trouble. But these regular carvings are quite too 
well done to awaken interest. The Spectator’s imagination is 
more sensibly stimulated by the uneven, jagged lines which rep- 
resent the sturdy, brave English boys, Gladstone, Canning, 
Peel, Fox, Lord Chatham, and the Duke of Wellington, who 
once wore the high hat, wide collar, and round coat of the Eton 
school, and, either as “ Oppidans”” or Foundation Boys, studied 
algebra and Latin in these interesting, if grimy, old halls. Who 
knows ?—the stately Duke or the silver-tongued orator may 
have knelt at this very whipping-block and received his stripes 
from the predecessor of this vicious-looking bunch of twigs 
which the verger shows us as the rod of correction in use to-day, 
and from which he amiably gives us a branch as a souvenir. 


The fine Gothic chapel contains much of interest in an archi- 
tectural way, and the old woman who shows its beauties is a 
mysterious creature of the Gummidge order, who mutters some 
story over a monument erected to the memory of a boy who 
was “drown-dead.” She repeats her gruesome tale before so 
many monuments that the Spectator is forced, for sanity’s 
sake, to seek an explanation. “Were they a// drownded in 
the river?” “ Yes,” says the old woman, “ all drown-dead.” And 
the mystery remains unsolved, unless a second deluge can be 


supposed. 
& 


But neither Eton nor the Bluecoat School is so fragrant 
with memories or anticipated with the same interest by the 
Spectator as is old Rugby, up by Coventry. Here are the long 
gray buildings, the school-house, “ the flag flying lazily,” just as 
on that memorable day when the boy from White Horse Vale 
made his first appearance here, and looked with such eager curi- 
osity at the great oriel window above the gate, the long field 
filled with boys playing football, and already felt several inches 
taller for the sight. Indeed, the Spectator quite forgot about 
the curriculum which he might be expected to examine with 
interest, and the questions which he might ask of the grave fac- 
ulty, for Rugby to him, old boy as he is, means Tom Brown and 
Dr. Arnold, young Arthur, venturesome East, Slogger Williams, 
Flashman, and the rest. Here, at the back of the chapel, the 
famous fight occurred, and on the forms in the old school-room 
hundreds of sturdy English boys have learned their lessons and 
received their discipline in Tom Brown's day and later. Over 
in the Big-side ground sheep are quietly grazing, in the absence 
of their betters. 


But the Spectator was irresistibly drawn to the chapel in 
which lies buried Dr. Arnold of Rugby. No other title will his 
fame ever need. Upthe long aisle, and here is the seat which 
Tom occupied on his first Sunday at school, and to which he came 
again, after the death of Dr. Arnold, to weep at thegrave. “If 
he only could have seen the Doctor again for one five minutes, 
. .. have told him all that was in his heart, what he owed to 
him, how he loved and reverenced him, and would by God’s help 
follow his steps in life apd death, . . . he could have borne it 
all without amurmur. But that he should have gone away for- 
ever without knowing it all was too much to bear.” 
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Since the days of Chaucer and his Canterbury Pilgrims 
the spirit of travel has scarcely changed a whit, while its 
methods have undergone many revolutions. The travel 
of those days is well represented by the pilgrim with his 
staff in hand; that of to-day by a railway train flying 
across a steel trestle. And yet both the pilgrim and the 
railway engine spring from the same cause—from the 
subtle something in the human heart which at certain 
seasons makes folk long “to gon on pilgrimages.” The 
desire for pleasure travel is an instinct with man. In 
Chaucer’s time it made him a pilgrim; in the nineteenth 
century it makes him a tourist. 

A little consideration, therefore, of the travel spirit with 
reference to its modern development is not unworthy of 
that season of the year which the old English poet cele- 
brated. 

To study the subject of travel through its whole Anglo- 
‘Saxon history, from the time of Chaucer, when carriages 
and coaches were as visionary as air-ships are to-day, 
would be impossible in a newspaper article. But if we put 
before us some of the characteristics of the modern rail- 
way, we shall get a wholesome and enlarging idea of the 
progress of the world since the “ Oxenford clerk ” bestrode 
his “lené hors.” 


“Good Old Times” 


Long before the advent of the palace-car, in the early 
-days of railroad travel that can be recalled by the reader 
of middle age, the traveler suffered from innumerable incon- 
veniences. In the early days the seats were narrow 
and uncomfortable; a big stove at each end of the 
-car, kept at red heat, roasted the few passengers who 
were able to get near it, while travelers in the middle 
-of the car shivered with the cold. The cars were not 
ventilated, the lights were tallow candles, the engines were 
mot supplied. with spark-arresters, and the passenger 
arrived at the end of his journey covered with dust and 
dirt. There were no double tracks, the cars jolted, the 
windows rattled. People rode along in silence ; the noise 
was so great that only those with stentorian voices indulged 
in the luxury of shouting at one another. The brakes 
would not always work ; a rail would often get loose and 
fly up through the bottom of the car, sometimes injuring 
the passenger, and always provoking a feeling of appre- 
hension. There were no “throuzh tickets ;” a traveler 
making a long trip, on reaching a new line of railroad, 
would have to alight, purchase a new ticket, and pick out 


By George J. Manson 


Chan that Aprille with his schowres stwoote 

The drought of (Marche hath perced to the roote, 

And bathud everp vepne in swich licour, 

@f which vertue engendred is the flour; 

@Aban Zephirus eck with his swete breeth 

Enspirud hath in everp holte and heeth 

The tendre croppes, and the ponge sonne ° 

Wath in the Ram his halfe cours i-ronne, 

And smale fowles maken melodie, 

That slepen al the night with open phe, 

So priketh hem nature in here corages :— 

Channe longen folk to gonzon pilgrimages. 
—Prologue of The Canterbury Tales. 
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and attend to his baggage—for there were no baggage- 


checks in those “ good old times.”’ The car-couplers were 
of avery primitive pattern, and there was a considerable 
distance between the platforms of the cars. In those days 
it must have been especially dangerous to stand on the 
platform. On one of the New Jersey roads they made this 
danger plainly manifest by means of an object-lesson; on 
the door of the car was painted the picture of a new-made 
grave and a large tombstone, with the somewhat startling 
inscription : “ Sacred to the memory of the man who stood 
on a platform.” It was a long time before the telegraph 
was used in connection with the dispatching of trains ; 
the bell-cord was another innovation, and switches of mod- 
ern construction lessened the chance of accident. In these 
days imitation clocks in all the large stations tell the 
waiting passengers when the next train is to start, and for 
what points it is destined; and there is a “ Bureau of 
Information ” where all sorts of questions are answered. 


The Sleeping-Car 


A long time before the famous Pullman and Wagner 
“sleepers” came into existence people slept in cars, 
They slept, or made frantic efforts to sleep, while they 
twisted themselves into the straight-backed, hard, nar- 
row seats of the passenger-cars, arising therefrom with 
stiff limbs and aching heads. The first regular sleeping- 
car accommodations were furnished on the Cumber- 
land Valley Railroad, as far back as 1836, between Harris- 
burg and Chambersburg, Pennsylvania; passengers arrived 
at the latter town late at night, and as many of them wanted 
to continue their journey to Philadelphia, the company con- 
ceived the idea of fitting up a car with berths, very similar 
to the plan then and now in use on steamboats. 

It was in 1858 that George M. Pullman, while traveling 
in the West, tried one of these berths in a newly con- 
structed sleeping-car. His experience was by no means 
pleasant ; in fact, being unable to sleep, he left his berth 
and sat up the rest of the night, ruminating on how sleep- 
ing-cars could be improved. 

Mr. Pullman’s first sleeping-car was built in 1859; it 
was constructed out of one of the day-cars of the Chicago 
and Alton Railroad. But the car which was to mark the 
new era of comfort in railway travel was not built until 
1864. It was called the “ Pioneer,” and cost $18,000; 
before this time the highest cost of a sleeping-car was 
$4,500, The “ Pioneer” was higher and wider than any 
of its predecessors; so wide, in fact, that it was a question 
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among railroad men how it could be used without inter- 
fering with the platforms along the track. In 1865, how- 
ever, it was wanted for the funeral of President Lincoln, 
and the railroad permitted the station platforms to be 
reduced in size, and in that way the cars came to be 
introduced into the regular service. The car became 
famous; and when, a few months later, General Grant 
made a visit to his home in Galena, IIl., all the railroad 
companies were anxious to take him from Detroit on the 
“ Pioneer” sleeping-car. 


Aristocratic Luxury 


There are six varieties of cars used in the Pullman 
service. The sleeping-cars have an average capacity of 
twenty-four double berths, and will accommodate from twenty- 
four to forty-eight persons. Hotel-cars are of the same 
capacity, and have in addition a kitchen and conveniences 
for preparing and serving meals. Private cars accommodate 
from seven to eighteen persons, allowing a full berth 
to each; they are provided with every comfort for parties 
wishing to live in a car. These cars are used principally 
by theatrical companies and large family parties. The 
hunting-cars have special conveniences for hunting and 
fishing parties, being provided with kennels for dogs, 
racks for guns, fishing-tackle, etc. The dining-cars have 
a seating capacity for forty persons. Then there are “ com- 
posite” cars, each having a parlor, smoking-room, library, 
bath-room, and barber-shop. Lastly, there is the combina- 
tion baggage-dining-room car, which saves to the railroad 
company the expense and trouble of hauling one car, the 
passenger traveling, eating, and carrying his baggage in 
the same car. The charges for these cars are from $35 
to $40 a day. 


Democratic Comfort 


But Mr. Pullman has done something more than provide 
luxurious traveling accommodations for the wealthy ; in the 
West he furnishes “ tourists’ cars,” which, though not ele- 
gant, are very comfortable. They are finished in plain 
wood, oak or walnut, have all the conveniences of the 
higher-priced cars, and are used by a large number of per- 
sons in moderate circumstances. To relate an incident: 
A mother and her son were traveling in the West. They 
could not afford to take first-class passage for both; the 
mother took a regular Pullman, and the son rode in a 
tourists’ car, on the same train, to his entire satisfaction, 
and was able to “call in” on his mother at frequent inter- 
vals during the journey. The difference in the cost of 
these accommodations is considerable. ‘The charge fora 
berth in a Pullman “sleeper” from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco is $23; in a tourists’ car it is only $5.50. 

Immigrants are much better provided for than formerly. 
Instead of the old-fashioned day-car, an immigrant sleeper 
is now used, constructed in sections on each side of the 
aisle, each section containing two double berths made of 
hard wood to insure cleanliness. No bedding is provided, 
but the immigrants usually carry enough shawls and wraps 
to make themselves reasonably comfortable. At one end 
of the car there is a cooking-stove where they are allowed 
to cook their food. 

It is interesting to note that the making of and oper- 
ating Pullman cars furnishes employment to about 13,000 
men, and that nearly every mechanical trade is repre- 
sented in their manufacture. There are draughtsmen, 
engineers, car-builders, joiners, cabinet-makers, carvers, 
painters, upholsterers, truck-carpenters, wood-machinists, 
pattern-makers, millwrights, tinsmiths, steam-fitters, glass- 
workers, silver-platers, brass-finishers, iron-machinists, 
blacksmiths, and electricians. Still more interesting is it 
to note that these various departments demand over six 
thousand kinds of material in the construction of a car 
of this kind. 


Cooking at Fifty Miles an Hour 


After the traveler has found himself a bed to sleep on, 
his next concern is for the staying of his hunger. Nor is 
this true only of the modern tourist, for Chaucer is careful 
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to tell us some things about the meat and drink of the 
Canterbury pilgrims: 


A coke they hadden with them for the nones 
To boile the chickenes and the marie bones, 


Of the Knight the poet says: 
Ful ofté tyme he hadde the bord bygonne ; 


that is, had been served first at dinner; and “the yong 
Squyer” did carve “ byforn his fader at the table.” The 
Monk, too, had an eager appetite, for 


A fat swan lovede he best of any roost. 


A roast swan is rather too dainty and rare a dish for the 
modern tourist, but Chaucer’s Monk might not fare ill in 
an American dining-car. And the dining-car is a natural 
sequence of the sleeping-car, in the logical evolution of the 
pilgrim’s roadside inn. 

The dining-room car developed much more rapidly than 
either the parlor or the sleeping car. Inthe very early days 
of railroad enterprise the passenger carried his luncheon 
with him, or went hungry to the end of his journey. Then 
came the improvement of having the train stop at certain 
stations, at regular hours, for meals. This, of course, was 
considered a great advance on the old method. But it 
was found after a while that the keepers of the restaurants 
took advantage of their transient guests and supplied them 
with all sorts of unedible entertainment. In vain would 
the guests complain; the restaurant-keeper would simply 
smile blandly, say nothing, and continue on in his course 
of culinary villainy. And so, out of the poor service of 
the railroad restaurants and the elegance of the parlor 
and sleeping car service, came the hotel-car, which, when 
it was introduced, some one called “ a missionary of health 
and digestive joy.” At first the eating was done in 
the sleeping-car. Temporary tables were placed between 
each section; a kitchen and pantries occupied one end 
of the car, and ordinary dishes were served to passen- 
gers, such as cold meats, sandwiches, tea, coffee, chocolate, 
eggs, etc. In those days the range used was of very 
moderate proportions ; now its size will compare with the 
ranges used in the large hotels. Finally came the regular 
dining-room cars, in which regular course meals were served 
equal to those furnished by any first-class hotel. 


No Roast Swan, but Almost Everything Else 


Mr. C. D. Flagg, who is General Superintendent of the 
Wagner Palace Car Company, and who has given me 
these facts about railway dining-cars, tells me that 
the Wagner Company has thirty cars and 150 persons 
employed in this service. ‘There are “ Commissary Depart- 
ments” located, respectively, at New York, Buffalo, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Boston, and Chicago. The dining-car 
is in charge of a steward or conductor, having under him 
a chef and his assistants, who, with the waiters, are colored. 
The regular charge for a meal—breakfast, luncheon, or 
dinner—is one dollar. The following menu will serve to 
show how perfect this service has become on the modern 
railroad: 


DINNER 
Chicken with Okra. 
Olives. Celery. Gherkins. 


Boiled Red Snapper, Sauce Hollandaise. 
Potato Croquettes. 
Filet of Beef with Fresh Mushrooms. 
Macaroni 3 la Italienne. Banana Fritters, Wine Sauce. 
Lemon Sherbet. 
Saddle of Venison, Currant Jelly. 
Roast Mallard Duck. 

Sweet Potatoes. Boiled Potatoes. Squash. 
Lima Beans. Turnips, with Gravy. 
Chicken Salad, with Water Cress. 
Nesselrode Pudding. Assorted Cakes. Pie. 
Grapes. Apples. Pears. Oranges. 
Roquefort and Edam Cheese. _Bent’s Crackers. 
French Coffee. 


There are a few specially constructed cars which in 


Roast Beef. 
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themselves, both in arrangement and elegance, will com- 
pare with a hotel. One of the finest cars of this kind is 
“ The Ellsmere,” owned by Dr. W. S. Webb, President of 
the Wagner Palace Car Company. Its cost was over 
$25,000. It is seventy-eight feet long. The last room is 
the observation-room, next is a stateroom, then a grand 
salon. The parlor adjoins the latter room, and back of 
that is another stateroom. A servants’ room has sleeping 
accommodations for four. ‘Then comes the ice-box, pantry, 
and kitchen, with its cooking-range, china-closets, sink, 
etc. A well-stocked library, an upright piano, and a 
barber-shop complete the equipment. 


The Train-Boy and His Mission 


If we follow Chaucer a little further; we shall find 
that, a comfortable bed and a digestible supper hav- 
ing been obtained, the Pilgrim was still in need of 
further “solas.” Entertainment for the mind and heart 
was next to be provided. And thus “oure hoste” made 
the suggestion from which sprang the cherished “ Canter- 


bury Tales :” 


Lordinges (quod he), now herkeneth for the beste ; 
But take it not, I pray you, in disdain; 

This is the point, to speke it plat and plain, 

That eche of you to shorten with youre way, 

In this viage shall tellen tales tway ; 

To Canterbury ward, I mene it so, 

And homeward he shall tellen other two. 


We modern pilgrims find in ourselves the same desire 
for tales that shall shorten the voyage and the way; and 
so the train-boy has been created. Instead of having 
“the Knightes Tale” and “the Marchantes Tale” and 
“the Shipmannes Tale” related to us by our fellow pil- 
grims, we must content ourselves with the latest maga- 
zine or book or newspaper which that modern purveyor 
of travelers’ entertainment, the train-boy, puts into our 


It may be said that the train-boy came in with the rail- 
way. At first he was employed todo certain minor work 
on the cars; he was known as the ‘“‘ water-boy.” He saw 
that the water-tank was kept filled, he made the fires in the 
old-fashioned stoves that were first used to heat the cars, 
and he helped the conductor in a small way. Then pas- 
sengers began to ask for the newspapers, and he supplied 
the demand as an accommodation. Almost before he knew 
it he had become a news-agent ; unconsciously, he started 
one of the largest and most important business enterprises 
in the country. He paid no rental for the privilege he 
enjoyed ; but soon the business became systematized. The 
railroad companies found that they were giving an accom- 
modation for which they could easily charge. And so 
private parties, and afterwards regularly organized com- 
panies, leased the privilege of employing their own agents 
en the trains. From that time to the present the business 
of the news-agent has gradually developed. 

As time went on, news-stands were placed in the stations 
in the manner in which they had long existed in Eng- 
land, where they were owned by the late William H. 
Smith, a member of Parliament. The news-agent’s stock 
ef merchandise grew with the rapid growth of journal- 
ism. 

Train-boys are employed upon every railroad in the 
country. There are six railroad news companies in the 
country ; three in New York, one in Louisville, which runs 
as far south as New Orleans, one in New Orleans, which 
yuns north and west, and one in Chicago, which runs north- 
west as far as Omaha. The Union News Co., of New 
York, alone covers 87,000 miles of road, and reaches all 
parts of the United States, except the very far West, 
where the business, in different sections, is controlled by 
about half a dozen private firms. 


Some Personal Characteristics 


Boys who become news-agents on trains always live on 
the line of the road on which they are employed, and they 
enter the business from pure love of it. There seems to 
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be a natural affinity between a railroad and a boy; he 
enjoys the bustle and excitement attendant on the occupa- 
tion, and, if he is particularly intelligent, he extracts a 
great deal of amusement from his work in the excellent 
opportunities he: has of studying human nature. Then, 
again, it is curious to note that he always has a feeling of 
self-importance. A grave sense of responsibility seems to 
rest upcn him, not in connection with his vocation, but 
in connection with the railroad itself, in the active man- 
agement of which he deems himself a component part. 
His official connection with the company he considers 
quite as important as that of the President or the General 
Manager of the corporation. The ages of these news- 
agents varies all the way from boys of fifteen to men of 
fifty. In the eastern section of the country the men have 
been driven from the business; to use a boy’s expression, 
they have been “guyed ” out of it—#. ¢., the boys have 
poked so much fun at their grown companions and suggested 
sO many activeand more laborious industries in which they 
might be employed, that the men, if they have had the 
temerity to remain in the business, have gradually drifted 
West, where there are not so many boys to molest them, 
in proportion to the territory covered, as there are in the 
East. At the present time about 200 boys run out 
of Chicago on daily trains, their average trip being 250 
miles, or about a day’s ride, the boy returning the next 
day. -A reasonable estimate of the railroad book trade 
alone, west of Buffalo to the Pacific coast, upon the basis 
of wholesale rates, would reach the sum of $500,000a 
ear. 

Old travelers must have noticed that there has been a 
great improvement of late years in the train-boy’s methods 
of doing business. In the far West, some ten years ago, 
the practices of these young merchants were so question- 
able, not to say outrageous, that they were called “ butchers.” 
Some time since one of these old-time employees, in confess- 
ing his misdeeds in this line, said that he had been in the 
habit of changing the price on prize stationery packages 
from fifty cents to one dollar, assuring his customers 
that there were five and ten dollar bills in many of the 
packages. This earlier class of train-boys not only over- 
charged for all their goods whenever the opportunity 
offered, but, in introducing their wares, spoke in a very 
rough and uncouth manner. Now the train-boy announces, 
in modest tones: “All the latest magazines at publish- 
ers’ prices, sir.” He is a clean, neatly dressed youth, 
generally wearing a uniform, and never resorts to the 
tricks which formerly brought his trade into disrepute 
with the public. He is obliged to deal honestly with 
his customers; if he overcharges, he is discharged from 
the service. 


The Train-Boy and Politics 


To illustrate the strict discipline maintained by the news 
companies, I may say that some years ago, during the 
excitement of a political campaign in the West, it was 
charged that the boys tried to force on the passengers 
newspapers advocating the principles of one of the great 
political parties. An order was at once issued from the 
main office directing boys to announce simply, “ Cincinnati 
morning papers,” “ Indianapolis morning papers,” or “ St. 
Louis morning papers,” instead of calling the name of any 
particular paper by name. “ Always,” said the order, 
“ask your customers what paper they desire before you 
take it from your supply. Do not try to force on them the 
papers you have, but supply them, if they desire to pur- 
chase, what you have on hand. Agents in charge of news- 
stands must not, under any circumstances, hand papers to, 
or in any manner seek to influence, customers in their 
selection, but must simply furnish the paper called for.” 
A failure to carry out this rule resulted in dismissal. 

Train-boys are paid a commission on their sales, and in 
the East their earnings will average from six to twenty 
dollars a week, depending partly on their own qualifica- 
tions as salesmen and partly on the class of trains upon 
which they work ; on some trains there are a better class 
of patrons than on others, and the season of the year and 
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other circumstances have something to do with the amount 
of business done. 

This vocation gives an excellent training to a boy. He 
is required to be “sharp, quick, and neat.” If he starts 
right, time will surely develop all the business talent he 
has in him. Aside from this, he is really a benefactor to 
the community. In the far West they hail the commercial 
traveler as a “missionary ;” he brings to the people the 
comforts and luxuries of physical life. The train-boy is a 
diffuser of intelligence ; his industry results in brightening 
the social life of many a lonely home and’ elevating the 
moral and intellectual standard in the new and sparsely 
settled parts of our great country, no section of which is 
too remote for him to be found. 

What becomes of the train-boys? He is a railway 
midshipman, so to speak. Most of them, perhaps 
ninety per cent., remain in the railroad business, which 
fascinates them to the last. They become brakemen, 
switchmen, workers in the yards or stations, or conduct- 
ors. A good proportion develop into prosperous business 
men. Thomas A. Edison was once a railway newsboy ; 
and Mr. W. H. Williams (general manager of the Union 
News Company of New York), to whom I am indebted for 
my information about the train-boy, is not ashamed to 
admit that he sold newspapers and periodicals on the 
Hudson River Railroad in 1852. 


Speed Then, Now, and Hereafter 


There is at least one particular in which no comparison 
or fancied analogy can be drawn between the Canterbury 
pilgrimage and a modern pleasure journey ; that particu- 
lar is the matter of speed. Chaucer’s pilgrims traveled to 
see new places and to enjoy life from new points of 
view—not merely to get over the ground. In fact, in the 
pleasures of their journey they lost sight of the fact 
that they were going to Canterbury at all. And yet 
even among them there were comparative rates of speed. 
The Monk evidently loved the exhilaration of rapid 
motion : 


Full many a deinte hors hadde he in stable, 
And when he rode men mighte his bridel here 
Gingeling in a whistling wind as clere 

And eke as loud as doth the chapell belle. 


And the Reve was as slow as the Monk was rapid, for, 
although he sat upon a right good dapple-gray stallion, 
‘he ever rode the hinderest of the route.” To discuss rail- 
road speed on the same day on which one has in imagina- 
tion jogged along with the Canterbury pilgrims gives one 
the feeling of having jumped, not from one century to 
another, but from one universe to another. Think for a 
moment of what modern railway speed is, and the con- 
trast between it and the Monk’s whistling gallop will pre- 
sent itself without the aid of rhetoric. 


A Railroad Manager’s Views 


In order to get clearly in my own mind the achievements 
and limits of steam in producing speed I had a long talk 
the other day with Mr. J. D. Layng, the General Manager 
of the West Shore Railroad. 

“ A quarter of a century ago,” said he, “ twenty-five miles 
an hour was the average speed of an express train on first- 
class roads; five years later it was thirty miles an hour. 
At the present time it is not uncommon to have fast trains 
scheduled at forty miles an hour, which is equivalent to 
a speed of fifty miles in motion. 

“The man who is not well informed in regard to railroad 
matters is liable to overlook the most important question 
in connection with this subject of speed. Looking into 
the future, the point te be considered is, ‘What speed can 
be made, all the conditions being favorable?’ It is not 
so much what the engine can do, but what is the condition 
of the road she is to run on, and the weight she has to 
pull. 

“Among railroad men it is thought that the engine 
of the future will have more difficulty in getting a clear 
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road than she will in making a speed of sixty, eighty, or 
even a hundred miles an hour. 


“Sixty Miles an Hour” 


“ Thirty-five years ago I ran an engine at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. That was considered very quick time. But I 
would not do the same thing again for the gross receipts of 
the road. The road was then laid with rails twenty feet 
long and the old wrought-iron lip-chair. There was no trou- 
ble then in making great speed, except that we did not 
have the track torun on. Here is a memorandum of speed 
made on the West Shore Railway on a special train, the run 
being between Genesee Junction and East Buffalo : 


Miles. Seconds. Miles per hour. Miles. Setonds. Miles per hour 
I 52 69 I 52 69 
I 55 62 I 51 71 
I 50 72 I 49 73 
I 51 71 I 47 77 
I 53 I 50 
49 73 45 
I 50 72 I 45 80 
I 5° 72 I 45 80 
I 4 7 I 50 72 
I 53 I 8 75 
I 52 69 
10 512 70 — — 
5M 74 


“ At the present time the average rate of speed on the 
New York Central Railroad Empire Express train between 
Syracuse and Buffalo is fifty-three miles an hour, and on 
some points of the road between New York and Buffalo a 
speed of seventy miles an hour has, on special occasions, 
been attained. 

“The New York Central now has two single tracks for 
fast trains. That improvement is good, so far as it goes, 
but that does not cover the main difficulty; to wit, road- 
crossings at grade and the passage of trains at a very high 
rate of speed through towns and cities. 

“To overcome this difficulty is much greater than one at 
first glance would suppose. Most towns are spread along 
the line of the railroad; you have a population of 2,500 
inhabitants within the town limits, scattered along the 
road for a distance of from half a mile to a mile and a half. 
It may be asked, ‘What do they do in England, where 
they run fast trains?’ The answer is, they do not have 
grade crossings; all of the streets and roads are either 
above or below the track. 


Shall We Travel Still Faster ? 


“ As to the future I do not like to prophesy, but if, as in 
my experience, speed schedules can be advanced from 
twenty-five to sixty miles an hour, why not from sixty to 
a hundred? But this is on the presumption that you have 
the road to run on, free from all obstruction. Then, again, 
as you increase the rate of speed the necessity for more 
power follows. The only limit to the power is the size and 
weight of the engine that you can use on a track four feet 
nine inches wide. If you had plenty of room, as in the 
case of a stationary engine, which can be placed in a ten- 
acre lot, you could build a locomotive of almost any power. 
But in the case of the railroad you are confined to a four- 
foot nine-inch gauge; and as the most of that space has 
to be used by the boiler, a very small proportion being 
left for the machinery, the boiler of the locomotive is 
made just as large as possible. Some of our modern me- 
chanics have adopted the plan of raising the boiler up so 
as to get greater diameter and thereby increase the heating 
surface ; but, of course, there is a limit to the height which 
can be reached with safety.” 

Such a consideration of modern travel as has been at- 
tempted in this article leads to two conclusions: one of a 
semi-scientific and the other of a semi-philosophical nature. 

If since Chaucer’s day science has accomplished what 
it has for travel, what may it not accomplish in the future? 
Are air-ships that shall carry us from New York to London 
in a day, or pneumatic tubular railways by which we shall 
be shot from Boston to San Francisco in a few hours, 
such ridiculous possibilities after all? 

On the other hand, may we not “rush things” a little 
too much? Cannot we modern tourists with advantage put 
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a little of the spirit of the Canterbury pilgrims into our 
travels—a little of their leisure, and good fellowship, and 


calm, and worrylessness ? 


Outing in Germany 
By Gustave Kobbé 


The Germans have a certain childlike simplicity in their 
methods of amusement which is very charming. We 
Americans are apt to go to so much trouble in seeking 
enjoyment that not infrequently the game is hardly worth 
the candle. Consider our elaborate social functions. 
These are apt to exhaust both entertainer and entertained. 
If we ride, we at once aspire to a cross-country hunt, with 
its ridiculous aniseseed drag substituted for a fox—though 
sometimes a miserable specimen of reynard is let out of a 
bag (often, indeed, has to be forcibly ejected therefrom) 
and is run to the death in a few minutes. What glory ina 
brush or mask won under such circumstances? If we take 
an outing, it must be with a coach and four, and a guard 
to toot out the fact that there is approaching a shining 
example of the American’s lack of ability to really enjoy 
himself. We are still largely a country of extremes. We 
hardly as yet realize the beauty of moderation. The 
striving spirit is still a characteristic of our country, and 
often the striver, when he attains what he has striven for, 
is so exhausted by the effort that he hasn’t the strength 
left to enjoy his success. This is found not only in our 
business and society life, but also in what we call our en- 
joyments. The preliminaries are often so elaborate that 
we are physically unfit to enjoy the result. It is a cres- 
cendo to which a climax is wanting. The German, with 
his simple tastes and methods, is ready to enjoy him- 


self at a moment’s notice. If he wants to take an after- 


noon’s tramp through the country, he doesn’t stop to get 
into knee-breeches and a sweater. He puts on his hat and 
is off. His preparations for a week’s or fortnight’s foot 
tour are equally simple ; with a light knapsack and a stick 
he is mobilized. | 

Walking is the great German method of taking an out- 
ing. Even those who can afford a wheel or a horse, walk. 
It may be because the compulsory military service of Ger- 
many makes a trained walker of every able-bodied son_ of 
the Vaterland. But I think it is because the German’s 
simple tastes lead him to choose the most natural and 
therefore the most healthful method of exercise. This 
view is borne out by the fact that walking is the favorite 
exercise of school-boys and youths below the age for mili- 
tary service. It is naturally stimulated by the admirable 
condition of the roads, and by the care taken by the proper 
authorities to preserve the beauty of the rural surroundings 
of towns and cities. 

I once heard Carl Schurz say that every German at 
some period or other of his life wrote poetry. I believe 
there is more or less poetry in every German’s soul. He 
loves nature. Does he love nature because he walks abroad 
among the fields and through the woods, over mountains 
and down into valleys; or does he walk because he loves 
nature? Both! These tastes are mutually strengthening, 
with, however, an innate love of nature predominating. 
Many an afternoon, as a boy, when at school at Wiesbaden, 
I have walked to Biebrich, some five miles distant, had a 
bath inthe Rhine, and returned on foot. The railroad 
fare was a pittance, but we preferred walking. On our 
way to Biebrich and on our return we met at various points 
many of the teachers of our school. Both the teachers 
and the taught had the same love for the same exercise. 
The road was a fine specimen of German road-making. 
There was a broad driveway; on one side a beautifully 
shaded walk, and on the other a fine bridle-path. About 
half-way between Wiesbaden and the Rhine it led overa 
ridge from which a beautiful view was had of the river, 
with the fortifications of Mayence and the cathedral spire 
of that ancient city in the distance. 

But the walks over the foot-hills of the Taunus Moun- 
tains, back of Wiesbaden, and up their wooded slopes, 
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were even more varied and beautiful than the walk to the 
Rhine. We were so familiar with the roads and paths 
through the country that I believe we could have found 
our way blindfolded. One of our first lessons in geogra- 
phy related to the environs of the town. We were obliged 
to draw on the blackboard, from memory, a map showing the 
watercourses, roads, and principal points of interest. The 
roads, meadows, orchards, and woods of the surrounding 
country were intelligently and vigilantly cared for. If in 
blossom-time you broke branches from an apple-tree, you 
were liable to hear a sudden rush behind you, and, before 
you could be off, feel yourself seized by the coat-collar, 
and hear the gruff voice of the schiifz demanding your 
name and address, that he might report you to the owner 
of the orchard. Many a time our outing was enlivened by 
a dash across country with the scAii/z in hot pursuit. An 
uncle with whom I lived owned one of the finest orchards 
in the vicinity of Wiesbaden, and whenever a new schii/z 
went on duty, I took a weird delight in. committing what 
was apparently a heinous act of depredation, and then, 
when the schiifz appeared and collared me, watching his 
face fall when I told him who I was. The woods were 
under the jurisdiction of the government forester, whose 
duty it was to prevent any injury to them and to exe_cise 
such supervision for their preservation as the forestry laws 
called for. Many of our walks through the woods and 
meadows were taken with the view of collecting specimens 
for the lessons in botany which formed part of our school 
course for several years; and there was much rivalry among 
the pupils to find rare plants, as it was required of 
every pup'l, in his turn, to gather for the lessons at least 
three plants which had not yet been classified during 
the course. These we carried in tin cases about a foot 
and a half long, slung from a strap around the shoulder, and 
named, from the purpose which they chiefly served, dotan- 
isir biichse, though often enough we used them for plain, 
unscientific luncheon- boxes. 

In the country around German towns are plenty of 
quaint little well-kept inns where the tourist can rest and 
refresh himself. One can thus take one’s own gait, with 
the certainty of being at the luncheon hour near some 
hospitable public-house. Wiesbaden was no exception to 
this rule. We could take a day’s walk to the P/a/te and 
return, the //atte being a hunting chateau on the Taunus 
Mountains belonging to the former Duke of Nassau. 
Here we could see the wild boars fed—a proceeding which 
to an American caused the wild boars to appear very tame 
indeed. On the slope of the mountain, on the way to the 
Platte, was a reach of lovely meadow-land through which a 
brook ran with joyous sound. Here we built under the 
shadow of osiers a little water-mill which ran day and 
night for several months until it was carried away by a 
freshet. In the woods, in another direction, was the 
flolzhacher-haduschen (the Little House of the Wood-chop- 
pers). Although we were not wood-choppers, but mere 
rovers through nature, we often enjoyed the hospitality of 
this quaint inn, with its rough tables (boards nailed to 
tree-stumps) and benches set out in the open. It was 
famous for its cider, which perhaps endeared it especially 
to wood-choppers—like ourselves. Then we had in one 
of the valleys the A7oster Klarenthal (the Clear Valley 
Cloister), an old cloister which had been converted into. 
an inn. Here one could sit in the old cells, with their 
heavy arched masonry stained with age, and imagine 
one’s self back in the Middle Ages. 

But our outings were not confined to the environs of 
Wiesbaden. When our holidays began, the knapsacks. 
which had held our books became receptacles for a few 
necessary articles of clothing and toilet, and we started off 
on long foot-tours. A favorite tour was down the Rhine 
along one bank, returning along the other, clambering up 
to and over the ruined castles, with their picturesque 
legends; rowing out to the famous A/dusethurm (Mouse- 
tower), where Bishop Hatto, as the story goes, was de- 
voured by mice; or standing on the very spot from which 
the Zore/ei lured her victims to destruction with her sing- 
ing. We, too, would sing as we stood there, but I fear 
“ der Fischer im kleinen Kahne” was safe. 
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Four Great Religious Meetings 
Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist 


In the number and importance of its conventions of religious and philanthropic bodies, last week was the most 
notable of the year. At Washington the American Home Missionary Society, now over ninety years old, but whose use- 
fulness and activity increase with its years, held its annual reunion, and our correspondent gives below a bird's-eye view 
of some of its most striking features. With this report we give our readers a portrait of the Treasurer of the Society, 
the Rev. Dr. Alexander H. Clapp, whose name has for so many years been so closely identified with this great Congre- 
gational association for mission work at home. Dr. Clapp is indeed a veteran in the service, and to him are in no 
small degree due the splendid organization and far-reaching efficiency of the Home Missionary Society. At Portland 
the Presbyterian General Assembly has brought itself face to face with the consideration of the theological views of 
Professor Briggs and his relation to Union Seminary, has overruled his very strong plea as to its jurisdiction, and 
has supported the appeal of the New York Presbytery. It seems probable at this writing that the case may be sent 
down for retrial to the New York Presbytery. We comment on the action of the Assembly so far in our editorial 
pages. At Omaha the Methodists have brought their Quadrennial General Conference to a close, and our special 
correspondent gives an account of the final sessions, while an editorial elsewhere reviews and summarizes the 
Conference as a whole. Meanwhile the anniversaries of the Baptist societies, held this year at Philadelphia, have 
taken the special character of a missionary centenary, and a correspondent sketches the meeting from that 
standpoint. Simultaneously with these four great National gatherings there have been conventions of the American 
Unitarian Association at Boston, of the United Presbyterians at Pittsburg, of the Southern Presbyterians at Hot 


Springs, Arkansas, and of several lesser bodies. 


Some of these meetings are still going on, and will be summarized 


by The Christian Union next week. Others are briefly noted in this issue. 


I.—The American Home Missionary Society 
From a Special Correspondent 


Gathering fragrance and fresh breezes from the four winds of 
heaven and the fair fields of the greatest country on the globe, 
“the mother of us all” took 
peaceful possession of the Na- 
tional Capital May 23-26. For 
a matron of sixty-six summers, 
she shows an abundance of 
mental and spiritual vitality. 
Had she called the roll of her 
ecclesiastical family, and had 
every family been there to an- 
swer, Washington would have 
had the appearance it wore 
when McClellan’s Army occu- 
pied Arlington Heights in 1861, 
minus the weapons of carnal 
warfare. High mountains, broad 
prairies, wide rivers, not to 
speak of several real or imagin- 
ary denominational lines, would 
have had to be crossed if repre- 
sentatives of all the Home Mis- 
sionary children of this prolific 
“mother ” had come up to this 
feast. The Home Missionary 
Family Register carries the 
names of 5,261 churches that 
have begun life under her foster- 
ing care. It would be difficult 
to conceive of a more enthu- 
siastic meeting than a full dele- 
gation from all these churches 
would make. 

The Programme Committee 
might have hunted long, and in 
vain, for a more suitable place 
than the First Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C., or 
for any one to give a more 
cordial and fitting welcome than 
Pastor Newman voiced; for a more statesmanlike opening 
address than Congressman Dingley’s, for complete: arrange- 
ments for comfort and convenience, or fora more thoroughly 
enthusiastic man than Dr. R. R. Meredith, of Brooklyn, toopen 
up the work in the annual sermon. And he might have hunted 
from Genesis i. to Revelation xxii. for a better text than 1 Tim. 
lii., 15, “ The Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of 
the truth.” His theme was, “ The Works, the Field, and the 
Resources of the American Home Missionary Society.” 

The work of the Society he defined as that of planting 
Christian churches, and the work of the churches as that of 
Saving souls by preaching Christ—that, and that only, is the 
preaching for the times. Four-fifths of the Congregational 
churches of the country have been planted by this Society. Take 
these out of our history and where would the Nation be? The 
field—no mind can take it in. This is God's nation as much as 
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The Rev. Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. 
Treasurer of the Home Missionary Society 


ever Palestine was. God had a hand and a plan in discovering 
America. The resources converted men and women, and con- 
secrated money. $13,000,000,000 in the hands of American 
Christians! Five cents a week from 500,000 Congregationalist# 
for Home Missions would put $1,300,000 a year into its work. 
The occasion was one to in- 
spire anangel. Thegreat audi- 
torium filled to the doors; a 
choir of fifty voices under the 
matchless leader and organist, 
Bishoff, whose magnificent se- 
lections from the “Creation ” 
thrilled the assembly; the at- 
mosphere of profound sympa- 
thy ; the fact that this anniver- 
sary had come to the capital of 
the greatest nation on the face 
of the earth; the presence of 
statesmen who were the product 
of the evangelizing agencies 
used by this Society, lifted the 
preacher and his hearers to a 
plane of high advantage. It 
was an auspicious opening of 
the way for the review work of 
Wednesday morning, when the 
Society itself was heard from. 

To any one who knows what 
an exhaustingly busy life a 
secretary of one of our benevo- 
lent societies is compelled to 
lead, it is a wonder when the 
three secretaries of this Society 
found time or strength to pre- 
pare the statesmanlike and 
stimulating papers they pre- 
sented: Dr. Clarke on “ Home 
Missions in the Southland;” 
Dr. Kincaid on “ The Problem 
Then and Now;” the Rev. Wash- 
ington Choate on “ Strengthen- 
ing the Stakes.” Space for- 
‘ bids an adequate summary 
here. Not even Washington sight-seeing can obliterate the pro- 
found impression these papers made on those who heard them. 
They were fruitful texts for the men to whom they were severally 
referred for review and enforcement. Sherrill, of Georgia, and 
Frazee, of Tennessee, know the Southland; Virgin, of New 
York, and Wells, of Minnesota, are adepts in stake-strengthen- 
ing; Capen, of Massachusetts, and Wright, of Oberlin, are no 
strangers to the “ Then and Now” of Home Missions, while 
Field Secretary Shelton is at home anywnere on the home 
field. 

Add to this the emphasis put on the work in Vermont, Illinois, 
and Wisconsin, by Secretaries Merrill, Tompkins, and Grassie, 
and the general survey by Justice Brewer, Dr. Dunning, of Massa- 
chusetts, Dr. Grant, of Charleston, S. C., the Rev. W. G. Pud- 
defoot, of Boston, and the kindled enthusiasm of the great audi- 
ences is not difficult to account for. It cannot fail to be trans- 
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muted into generous offerings for the maintenance and enlarge- 
ment of consecrated missionary service. 

It was something more than sentiment that kindled in many 
souls when Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, introduced by Representative Frye, of Maine, dropping 
for the time the ermine of the judicial bench, appeared in the 
every-day ermine of the Christian statesman to help on the work 
of national redemption. “ Give us more such men in the high 
places of power ” was the silent prayer of many. 

The last day of the feast opened with a half-hour of devotion, 
followed by an hour on Church Building, as carried on by the 
Siamese-twin sister of the Home Missionary Society, The Con- 
gregational Church Building Society, lately the American Con- 
gregational Union. Secretary Cobb, of New York, Field Secre- 
tary Taintor and Mrs. Taintor, of Chicago, and Home Missionary 
Superintendent Clapp, of Oregon, showed the vital necessity, 
growing urgency, and quickened interest of this branch of Home 
Missionary evangelization. The dimensions of the work are at 
least ten times what they were ten years since. This branch of 
the one great work of our seven benevolent societies shares in 
the constrained repression occasioned by lack of adequate funds. 
Its settled cash policy of doing its work, while it holds the confi- 
dence of donors, is a trial of faith to the men at the front. 
In ten years receipts and returns have quadrupled. There is a 
steady rise in the tide of giving and growth, betokening the day 
when church housing will keep step with church organization. 

Thursday afternoon’s first hour brought into the field the 
splendid foundation work done by the Congregational Sunday- 
School and Publishing Society. In its publishing and missionary 
department of work the Society has made rapid and assured 
frowth. Secretary Boynton, Dr. Horr, and President Capen, of 
Boston, buttressed by Superintendent Gray, of South Dakota, 
packed into an hour about as much as sixty minutes could hold. 

No matter how inspiring the sermon and the set addresses 
may be, the rank and file of those in attendance at these meet- 
ings hunger for fresh facts from the field. The Programme 
Committee take full note of this demand, and plan to meet it. 
Superintendents Gale, of Florida ; Morley, of Minnesota; Eversz, 
of the German Department; McDaniel, of Georgia; Clapp, of 
Oregon; Bell, of Montana, and Simmons, of North Dakota, 
turned the Home Missionary kaleidoscope till the lights and 
shades of the work were clearly outlined. It is the very thing 
imperatively needed in every church in the land. 

It remained for Thursday evening to round up the many-sided 
presentations of the work, raise, if possible, the glowing en- 
thusiasm, set the impressions taken, and secure the action 
needed in order to compass actually what had been so eloquently 
set forth in words. Dr. Blake, of New London, Conn. ; the Rev. 
N. Boynton, of Boston; Dr. Richards, of Philadelphia, and Dr. 
Lawrence, of Baltimore, furnished the variety, felicity, and co- 
gency of argument required. 

No small part of the interest and value of these annual 
gatherings centers in and proceeds from the Woman’s Meetings 
held in connection with them. Some of the choicest spirits in 
the denomination are closely interwoven with this work in the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Unions. Not to be invidious, one must 
name them all. The distances traveled by many show the in- 
terest felt. Washington, North Dakota, Illinois, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, Nebraska, Massachusetts, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Florida, Georgia, and Ohio are some of the more 
distant States from which these hearty co-workers have come. 
Their papers and addresses would rank at no disadvantage with 
those of the other sex. Not less than $49,000 have gone into 
the treasury of the Home Missionary Society this last year from 
the hands of these deeply interested women. 

The election of the veteran soldier and veteran worker in 
all. good causes, General O. O. Howard, as President of the 
Society, to succeed Dr. J. H. Seelye, resigned, is greeted by all 
friends of Home Mission work as an earnest of a strong, ener- 
getic management and a constant advance. ’ 

It is only fair, in closing, to note the generosity of Washing- 
ton hotels, notably the Ebbitt, Lincoln, Riggs, and Fredonia, in 
furnishing the finest accommodations at reduced rates. The 
several great railroads entering Washington put the great 
gathering under renewed obligation for magnificent transporta- 
tion at two-thirds or half rates, while the pastors and committees 
of the First Church left nothing to be desired for the conven- 
ience of their Home Missionary guests. L. H. 


MISSIONARY WivES.—* Their work,” says a missionary, “ is 
not always reported, nor always reportable, but it has to be done 
all the same. They are busy at something all the time, doing a 
thousand things which are of no great account in making up a 


‘report,’ but all of which are valuable items of solid missionary 
usefulness.”—Home .\/issionary. 
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II].—The Methodist General Conference 


The Closing Sessions 
From a Special Correspondent 


The Conference will adjourn Thursday. The members wish 
to be home by Sunday, and the business is pushed, but not 
sacrificed. The reports of committees are all ready—very many 
more than can be acted on, probably. The skill of the Bishops 
as presiding officers is tried to the utmost, few measures pass- 
ing without several amendments and a substitute, and the 
previous question is seldom omitted. Bishops Ninde and 
Foss have been very successful with the gavel. The great hall 
is thronged with spectators. The weather is fine, and at last 
the tardy spring has clothed Omaha in summer robes. The 
session on Monday morning was opened by singing “ Faith of 
Our Fathers,” led by Chaplain McCabe’s choir. The method of 
the Conference gives a fair chance to all. The Corferences 
are called in order for resolutions, then the committees for 
reports, and each committee is allowed to bring forward only 
one atatime. Asharp debate on the resolution to adjourn on 
Thursday opened the battle on Monday. A ponderous resolu- 
tion against capital punishment as a relic of barbarism contrary 
to tae Christian religion was quickly tabled. Two editors were 
superseded—Dr. O. H. Warren, of the “Northern Christian 
Advocate,” and Dr. A. E. P. Albert, of the “ Southwestern 
Advocate,” and a vote was passed continuing their salaries for 
three months if they do not find work in the Church before. 
The removal of Dr. Albert was deeply felt by the negroes, and 
the murmurs of complaint are heard on all sides. Leading 
negro delegates predict a secession to the other colored churches 
of the South. The ground of complaint is that Dr. Albert 
was decapitated because he had agitated for a colored bishop 
and for a fair recognition of the colored element in the Church. 
To this the bishops were opposed, and it is claimed that episco- 
pal influence was freely used against him. Some papers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, which claims to be the best 
friend of the colored people, are already twitting the negroes with 
“TI told you so—you will get no official recognition from 
the Northern Church.” 

Probably the most important piece of work of the Conference 
was that concerning the Epworth League. The constitution 
enacted for the League makes it a part of the Church machin- 
ery, with a General Secretary to be elected by the Board of Con- 
trol, and an editor elected by the Conference. That the chief 
movers in the League wished to give no quarter to other young 
peoples’ societies must be conceded, but in the Committee and 
on the floor of the Conference it was found that Christian En- 
deavor had friends, and the amendments which were carried in 
the Conference give, perhaps, as much recognition to other so- 
cieties as could be expected. Officialism is the threatening dan- 
ger of Methodism. There is too much power atop. Monday 
morning's session also brought to an end the debate on lifting 
the time-limit of the pastorate. The existing limit of five years 
Was continued, and the resolution to abolish the limit was de- 
feated by a vote of 298 to 162. 

The temperance report was in the usual pronounced terms of 
the General Conference, and Judge Lawrence, of Ohio, submit- 
ted a substitute which carefully avoided any indorsement of the 
third party. This brought on a battle, and it was found that 
the number of moderate men was larger than in former General 
Conferences. The substitute was lost by a vote of 200 to 246. 

The Committee on Conference Boundaries created several 
new Annual Conferences, among them a Congo Conference, which 
embraces the Western Coast of Africa south of the equator. 
Bishop Taylor made a plea for a Congo Conference on the 
ground that they were nearly two thousand miles south of the 
Liberian Conference. 

The Rev. J. T. Jennifer, fraternal delegate from the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, made his address on Monday. Mr. 
Jennifer is so white that he felt obliged to refer to his color, and 
also to say that the A. M. E. did not exclude white people. His 
parents, he said, were both slaves, and his father went North on 
the underground railroad. His address was an able one. 

On Wednesday afternoon Bishop Andrews, Dr. Miley, and 
the Book Agents were appointed to arrange and edit the 
Discipline. A long report on the Columbian Exposition was 
presented and adopted, asking Congress to condition the grant 
of money on the closing of the Exposition on Sunday. A 
commission was authorized to prepare some exhibit of the 
Church in the Exposition. A plan for the seating of the 
next General Conference was adopted. The Committee of 
Lay Representation presented a report favoring equal num- 
bers of laymen and ministers in the General Conference, which 
occasioned earnest debate. An amendment to submit the ques- 
tion to the Annual Conferences was offered, and a motion to lay 
this on the table was lost by a tie vote, 188 on each side. A 
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vote by orders was demanded by the laymen on the amend- 
ment, 5 laymen favoring, 126 opposing, 152 ministers favoring, 
122 opposing. The amendment was lost. A vote by orders 
on the main question was demanded by the ministers and ordered ; 
a vote by yeas and nays was demanded by the laymen and 
ordered. The Chairman, Bishop Walden, ruled that the laymen 
should vote first, and Dr. Buckley took an appeal to the house, 
and stated the ground of his appeal; but the Chair was sus- 
tained, and the names of the laymen were called by the Secre- 
tary; then the names of the ministers. The vote was: Laymen— 
yeas, 143; nays, 11. Ministers—yeas, 197; nays, 108. Total 
for the report, 340; against, 119. This action recommends the 
proposed equalization to the Annual Conferences; and if three- 
fourths of the members of those Conferences indorse the change, 
it becomes the law of the Church. 


BY TELEGRAPH 


The great Methodist Conference adjourned at two o'clock on 
Thursday. A brief chronicle of its closing work is submitted. 
The American University in Washington was indorsed, and a 
collection ordered for it in November to be taken in every 
church. A long debate on deaconess work left the law un- 
changed. Bishop Foster’s ruling in the Kentucky Conference was 
reversed. Bishop Taylor is allowed to ordain persons outside 
of Africa for work in Africa. Bishop Thoburn was gently re- 
proved for “consecrating” deaconesses in Indiana. Greetings 
were received from Portland in response to greetings from this 
Conference. A law enabling an Annual Conference to “ locate” 
a minister without trial was amended so as to give the right of 
trial and appeal. An elaborate scheme for unifying the educa- 
tional work of the Church, which provides for fixing a standard 
of scholarship for the Baccalaureate degree, was, after much 
opposition, adopted. A commission was ordered on Church 
Federation or unity. An attempt to freeze out non-official 
Methodist papers was not successful. Provision was made for 
establishing a system of Church insurance. The last action of 
the Conference was on the “irrepressible woman question,” 
and for two hours there was intense excitement. The con- 
servatives in vain tried to smother the matter in committee. 
The Judiciary Committee reported that women were not 
eligible to the General Conference. D. H. Moore, of Cincinnati, 
offered a substitute that they were eligible. J. W. Hamilton, of 
Boston, moved to amend so as to commit a proposition to 
the Annual Conferences to change the law and make it read 
“two lay delegates, who shall be men only.” This would 
imply that the present law admitted women, and the burden of 
“excluding ” them by a three-fourths vote was put upon their 
opponents. After a hot debate the main question was ordered, 
and the Hamilton amendment was carried by a vote of 234 to 
174. The substitute as amended was then carried by a vote of 
241 to 160. 

The effect of this action is to declare that the existing law 
admits women to the General Conference. It is criticised by 
the conservatives as sharp practice and as beneath the dignity 
of Church legislation. The feeling of opposition is intense. A 
strong report on Socialism was crowded out, as was also a report 
on the amusement question. The last roll was called, about 
four hundred answered to their names, and the Conference 
adjourned sine die. 


Presbyterian General Assembly 


Second Week’s Sessions 


By Telegraph from our Special Correspondent 


The second week of the Presbyterian Assembly has been full 
of exciting episodes. The speech of Dr. Brown in presenting the 
gavel to the Moderator—the masterpiece of the gavel literature 
of the Presbyterian Church—expressed the hope that the mission- 
ary idea might supersede the dogmatic idea in the spirit of the 
Assembly ; but even the Church Boards have had to give way on 
the docket to the Briggs case, and the rap of the gavel has fre- 
quently invited the Assembly to conserve its respect. The Mod- 
erator has had no sinecure. Had he been a less able parlia- 
mentarian, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday the Assembly 
would have become a chaos. 

Everything moved most smoothly on Monday; the house ap- 
proved with eagerness the proposition to eliminate sectarianism 
from Indian schools assisted by Government funds, and later 
unanimously commended to Congress the proposed Sixteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution. The Revision Com- 
mittee presented its report, which awakened only a languid in- 
terest, the more so as the house could foresee that it could 
not be presented entire before recess. It consisted of a recital 
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of the acts of the Committee, and suggested the submission 
of twenty-six overtures to the Presbyteries for answer. 
These overtures cover almost every point controverted in any 
interest in the denomination. In the afternoon the Church 
filled rapidly through the announcement that the Committee 
of Conference with Union Seminary would report, and that a 
special messenger from Union would present a memorial in the 
premises. The report of the entire Conference Committee 
recommending the recognition of the statu guo, without the 
suggestion of a further modus vivendi, was supplemented bya 
report from a portion of the same suggesting that the points at 
issue between the Assembly and the Seminary should be deter- 
mined by arbitration. 

The first symptoms of impatience and a suspicion of un- 
fairness here asserted themselves in a question from the floor to 
ascertain why this mode of determining the issues had not been 
thought of in time to allow Union to make answer to the 
suggestion. The question was not answered, but will probably 
be renewed when the relation of the Seminary to the Assembly 
is finally adjudicated. It is the opinion of some that the arbi- 
tration idea was an eleventh-hour thought to offset the memorial 
from Union. This memorial asks for the concurrence of the 
Assembly in annulling the agreement of 1870. It is a clear 
statement, and Mr. Kingsley was at his best in presenting it, and 
greatly impressed the Assembly by his dignified and decided 
manner. It holds that the Seminary conceded the Assembly 
only the right to veto the election of additions to the Faculty, 
and most conclusively shows that the transfer of Dr. Briggs was 
not an election, because of the entire absence of observance in 
connection with his transfer of the constitutional rules of the 
Board of Trustees governing elections. The statement of Mr. 
Kingsley on behalf of the Board of Trustees of their desire to 
withdraw from the agreement of 1870 thrilled the house, but the 
excitement was subdued, and its outbreak averted by the refer- 
ence of the reports, both original and supplementary, as well as the 
memorial, to the Committee on Theological Seminaries. This 
saved the peace on Monday. Tuesday morning was occupied with 
the report of the Committee on Home Missions and the discus- 
sions thereof. Dr. McPherson electrified the Assembly by his 
vigorous report, nor would it consent to euphemize his charac- 
terization of the “niggardness” of the Church as the final 
explanation of the deficit of $767,000 reported by the Board. 
Seventeen recommendations looking to the advance of the 
work by fifteen per cent. during the coming year closed the 
report. 

The morning had passed and the mountains were yet bringing 
peace. The storm signals were run up in the afternoon. The 
Committee on Church Co-operation presented a report depre- 
cating the waste of money and material through the failure of 
evangelical denominations to co-operate in the rescuing of the 
“ perishing world,” and advocating more strict attention to the 
economics and ethics of Christian effort. The report was 
attacked and the utility of the Committee impugned by Dr. 
Bartlett, of Washington, but Dr. Thompson’s eloquent reply 
completely refuted his adversary and continued the Committee for 
another year. 

There was an evident diversity of sentiment about the extent 
to which denominationalism should go in supplying academies, 
schools, colleges, in new territory. The evening popular meet- 
ing in the interest of Home Missions, with its efforts to reduce 
the debt, made many at last feel that this is a “ Missionary As 
sembly.” 

The foreign missionary reports next day, however, ended the 
missionary character of the Assembly. The Committee on 
Theological Seminaries, to whom the minutes of the seminaries 
reporting to the Assembly are referred, reported disapproving 
the action of the Board of Trustees in retaining Dr. Briggs in 
the Faculty in the face of the veto of last year. A minority 
report, on the contrary, recommended that Union Seminary be 
allowed to withdraw from the agreement of 1870. Questions of 
order were here sharply raised, till by resolution the whole 
matter was referred' back to the committee to report later, hav- 
ing in the new consideration the advantage of complete copies 
of the papers of the Conference Committee and of the memorial 
of the Seminary. The issue as between the Seminary and the 
Assembly was soon joined in another form. A majority of the 
Judicial Committee reported the appeal, in the case of the Pres- 
byterian Church and the United States of America, against Dr. 
Briggs, to be in order, and recommended that it be entertained. 
A minority report recommended that it be not entertained, but 
remanded to the Synod of New York. Upon this issue battle 
was joined; almost one hour passed in hearing points of order, 
as many as a dozen members being on their feet at once, at 
times, and shouting a point of order. “Mr. Moderator” 
patiently and skillfully, with the assistance, in some instances, of 
the lawyers in the Assembly, in other instances in spite of them, 
conducted the court into judicial process. At one time, when a 
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question of privilege was being considered, the oldest member 
of the body rose, and, making his way tothe front, plead with his 
brethren, through the Moderator, for decorum. Amid the whole 
company none was so composed as Dr. Briggs himself, sitting 
on the right of the Moderator’s chair, with Dr. Frazer, Mr. 
Kingsley, and Judge Strovell. He was the observed of five 
thousand eyes, the galleries, even the aisles, of the church be- 
ing crowded. At last the appeal was read, and every ear was 
strained to catch the first note of the battle; then followed the 
hour address of Dr. Birch and Dr. Briggs’s two-hour reply, Colonel 
McCook’s hour rejoinder, disputations and points of order, till the 
vote to entertain the appeal by adopting the majority report 
was reached; then a series of disputations concerning the 
record, conferences between appellant and appellee, ending 
in failure to agree and a vote to consider the record prepared by 
the appellant as the record in the case. Then Dr. Birch’s hour 
argument on the specifications of appeal, and Dr. Briggs’s two- 
hour rejoinder, were made. The interest was intense. Dr. 
Briggs made forceful arguments, but was overruled by a two- 
thirds majority. He had, however, so riddled the specifications 
that it seemed doubtful whether they would be sustained. The 
Prosecuting Committee pushed their advantage, and had a large 
enough following to give them what they seem to desire—a com- 
plete vindication as an original party; but in the end the case 
may go back to the Presbytery of New York. It will not, I 
think, be tried at Portland on its merits. 

The first decisive action was that by which the Assembly de- 
cided to extertain the appeal of the New York Prosecuting Com- 
mittee. On Saturday, after another prolonged and able debate, the 
Assembly, by a vote of 429 to 87, decided to sustain the appeal 
of the New York Presbytery. The argument was mainly tech- 
nical, and the question as to whether the trial should be con- 
ducted before the Assembly, or the case returned for retrial to 
the New York Presbytery itself, was left to be taken up this 
week. 

Thus ended the strenuous and exciting ecclesiastical struggle 


of a week. We: Ee 


IV.—A Centenary of Missions 
From a Special Correspondent 


The celebration by the Baptists at Philadelphia, on Thursday 
of last week, of a Centenary of Missions, brings before Christians 
of to-day a thrilling story of consecrated lives and heroic mis- 
sionary effort, connected with Carey, Marshman, and Ward, three 
Englishmen of a century ago. Baptists were not numerous; they 
were weak. It is due largely to the missionary spirit developed 
by the message of Carey and other missionaries that the Baptist 
has become a compact, energetic, aggressive body, numbering, at 
the close of 1891, 3,900,000 members, with 3,270,000 of these 
in the United States. On May 26, morning services were held at 
the First Baptist Church, during the hours from 5 to 7:30 P.M. 
Members met for a social reception and lunch in Horticul- 
tural Hall, and in the evening exercises were held in the Acad- 
emy of Music, seating four thousand people. Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, and Dr. Gordon, of Boston, were the chief 
orators ofthe evening. On Sunday morning, May 29, in Grace 
Temple Church (the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, D.D., pastor), the 
Rev. Geo. Dana Boardman, D.D., delivered the missionary ser- 
mon before the American Baptist Missionary Union. The Bap- 
tists now have 8,o00 missionaries and 40,000 native helpers, la- 
boring in 11,000 stations, with an enrollment of 727,000 members. 
All this and more has come about in this wise. 

William Carey was the sonof a weaver, and, until he was 
twenty-eight years of age, himself did service as a village shoe- 
maker; he had been preaching, however, from the time he was 
twenty, and was ordained at twenty-five. At one time so poor 
that he had not even a penny to buy a dinner, yet he came to 
occupy a first place among men of learning and historical note. 
Owing to the influence of Andrew Fuller, Carey published, 
early in 1792, “An Enquiry into the Obligations of Christians 
to use Means for the Conversion of the Heathen.” No greater 
missionary document has since seen the light. On May 31, 
1792, he preached his great and memorial sermon from Is. liv., 
2,3. The motto, “ Expect great things from God,” “ Attempt 
great things for God,” became the watch-cry of the mission 
movement. His brethren were greatly stirred, and in October of 
the same year the missionary society was formed by the com- 
mittee of twelve appointed in May, atthe little town of Kettering. 
As a result, Carey went at once to India and began a world 
conquest for his Master. It seems hard for us, in the full light of 
the missionary conquests of the wonderful hundred years back of 
us, to realize what an inspiration these men needed in order to 
enable them to do their work. Three years later than this, the 
General Assembly of Scotland treated a proposal to establish a 
foreign mission as not only an unnatural but a revolutionary 
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design, and a bishop of the Church of England remarked that if 
God wanted to save the heathen, He was abundantly able to 
do it without any man’s help. Joshua Marshman at the age of 
fifteen was a boy inga book-store, where we find him 
developing his omnivorous taste for reading. He became a 
weaver, then a schoolmaster, and was refused membership in 
the church of Westbury Leigh, because ‘‘ he had repute as a 
man of learning, and we have great distrust of such men, gravely 
doubting whether they can ever come to a heart-knowledge of 
the truth.” Finally accepted as a missionary, Marshman, with 
his wife Hannah, first of the noble band of women who have 
given themselves to the work of Christ among the heathen, 
joined Carey in India, and, second only to him as linguist and 
translator, became missionary, teacher, translator, editor, author, 
preacher, and administrator. He was the first to translate the 
Bible into Chinese. Together these men published a monthly, 
and later a daily newspaper, the “ Samarchar Darspan,” the 
first newspaper in any Oriental language; he also edited a 
paper in English, ‘‘ The Friend of India.” In 1811, recogniz- 
ing his high scholarship, Brown University conferred on him 
the degree of D.D., which never meant more than in his case. 
These men were aided in their work by the Rev. William Ward, 
a missionary printer, editor, and writer, who established the 
Christian press in Serampore. No English ship carried him 
to this high empire, none dared to do it; an American vessel 
wonthis high honor. In 1821 Ward visited America. Andrew 
Fuller meanwhile was traveling about the United Kingdom 
successfully accomplishing that hardest part of missionary work, 
the raising of large funds to carry it on. 

Carey’s shoe-shop in England, where he mended shoes and stud- 
ied Latin, had been known as “ Carey’s College.” In India 
Carey became a complete university in himself. He began the 
science of philology, was the author of five grammars in as 
many Eastern tongues, and began a sixth; compiled three dic- 
tionaries, one of which went into a third edition. He hada 
dictionary of Sanscrit nearly ready for press when it was con- 
sumed in the great fire. He and his co-laborers translated the 
New Testament into twenty-three languages and both Old and 
New into six. He began the work that effected such changes 
in the social position of women in India. He protested against 
infanticide, the abominations of the Meriah Groves, the myste- 
ries of Jagenath, and all human sacrifices. It was thirty years 
after his first ineffectual protest against the horrors of suttee 
that one Sunday morning, while preparing to enter the pulpit, 
word was brought to him that suttee was forbidden; he was the 
official translator; he took the order; a translation must be pub 
lished before it could take effect. “If I delay,” he said, “ one 
moment, many a widow’s life will be sacrificed.” Hastily send- 
ing another into his pulpit, he translated the order, and from that 
hour the fire of the suttee was extinguished. These men created 
a prose vernacular for Bengal, established the modern method for 
popular education, gave the start to a native press, encouraged 
agriculture, and suggested the present form of land tenure, so 
that the highest official of Bengal has said: “In my judgment, 
Christian missionaries have done more real and lasting good to 
the people of India than all other agencies combined.” 

The First Baptist Church in Philadelphia, where part of the 
missionary meetings have been held, is in itself historic. It dates 
from 1698, and was in 1814 the scene of the founding of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, of which Adoniram Judson 
was the first missionary. In 1864 it again opened its doors to 
welcome this venerable and successful missionary society at its 
jubilee service. Its missionary character is accentuated by the 
fact that it has as its present pastor the Rev. George Dana Board- 
man, the first missionary child sent back to America. Returned 
tothe United States from his Indian birthplace after a childhood 
of romance and peril, Dr. Boardman has become one of the fore- 
most American divines, the gift of Baptist Missions to the Bap- 
tists, and to the Christians of the United States. 

The society has worshiped in several buildings; that in which the 
Mission Society had its birth was in Lagrange Place, a little off 
Second Street. It had twelve pews, facing from each side toward 
the center. Previously the society had worshiped in the “ Bar- 
badoes Loft.” After three enlargements the society built the round 
church on Sansom Street. This seated two thousand people, 
and the famous Dr. Staughton, who preached five times on the 
“ Sabbath,” is said to have filled it. The present church is on 
the corner of Broad and Arch Streets. One of the objects of 
the centenary celebration was the completion of the Million Dol- 
lar Mission Fund, $350,000 of which has been already raised. 
The Baptists propose to go forward with their second mission- 
ary century, with the watchwords of the past, “ Expectancy and 
Endeavor,” and with a renewed consecration of themselves, 
their sons and daughters and material substance, to the comple- 
tion of the work which Carey and his colleagues began in their 
noble inauguration of missionary endeavor in I 72. 

F. E. W. 
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A Nomadic Society 


Summer Wanderers and their Wanderings 
By Charles Dudley Warner 


E inherit from the Red Indian. He 
has his summer and his winter 
"| camping-grounds, and he likes to 
nibble all over the place in the 
changing seasons. He has many 
residences, and no home. He is 
born with the instinct for wander- 
)  +£=-.| ing, but he has one trait of sta- 
bility: he has traditions, and he 
carries them around with him. 
And there is one noble thing about him: he is not entirely 
restless—certainly not more than annual vegetation is; 
when he sits down in a place he has the air of being will- 
ing to sit there forever. He is, in short, a nomad with 
repose. We are not the heirs of all his virtues. 

The old settler, meaning the man whose personality is 
long identified with one spot on the earth, is becoming 
scarce in the United States. He may be old, but he does 
not stay settled. The emigrant who comes here from a 
community in which his family has been fixed for 
generations, who leaves his ancient neighborhood for the 
first time, becomes presently as restless as those who are 
born here. It is curious how easily a man who pulls up 
his family roots, and sets himself adrift in the world, 
reverts to the nomadic condition. We cannot criticise him, 
considering that he finds everybody and everything in 
motion when he arrives, and considering, also, the diffi- 
culty in making choice of an abiding-place in a country 
that offers an infinite variety of inducements, and so 
many sorts of climates to be shunned. We have had, 
almost from the beginning, the habit of moving on in this 
country. A few Pilgrims clung to the Bay State sands, the 
Providence plantations ; the Dutch moved slowly up the 
Hudson, and went as far as the Genesee, settling down in 
patriarchal stability; there were Virginians who abode 
serenely by the James and Stanton; and later on, and 
most singular of all, were the Acadians who contentedly 
remained where a kindly fate sent them, among the Louisi- 
ana bayous, without change of religion or dress, sons and 
daughters marrying and remaining in sight of the house 
they were born in, until the whole community, in point of 
sympathy and consanguinity, was like a bit out of Normandy. 
But even these people are now disintegrating; and else- 
where it is not easy to find men or women dwelling by 
their ancestral homes, or near enough to their ancestral 
graves to keep them in order. Nearly everybody has gone 
somewhere, It is said that the young and the enterprising 
have gone to make homes elsewhere. But have they gone 
to make homes? We yearly add to our residences in this 
country, but do we yearly add to our homes? 

This is said in no spirit of criticism. The great Ameri- 
can people must fulfill its destiny, whatever that destiny is. 
Perhaps it is for each individual to attempt to do what 
everybody else tries to do, perhaps it is to see how many 
places he can live in during his short pilgrimage. At any 
rate, every person, almost, wanders and fidgets about as if 
the responsibility of subduing and occupying the conti- 
nent rested upon him. It is our delightful way of passing 
the time, and, possibly, if any one attempted to stand still, 
the police would order him to move on. It is our idea of 
progress, 

This may not be favorable to the old fashion of home 
life or of neighborhood solidarity, but it gives us an ani- 
mated, shifting, heterogeneous society, though not exactly 
nomadic in the way of the Indians, who take their tepees 
and their traditions with them. The advantages of this 
sort of activity are not here contested, but there is an 
allied kind of restlessness that may detain our speculations 
for a moment. 

This is not simply the summer hegira, the rushing over 
the continent, the congregating in hotels, and picking up 


fresh causes for grumbling. There is a great deal to be 
said in favor of travel. It enlarges the mind, it gets rid 
of our surplus, it takesus away from ourselves—and this, 
for persons who have few resources and little occupation 
in local attachments, is a great blessing. And then the 
hotels and their accommodations are often means of dis- 
cipline, and get one out of the rut of self indulgence; and, 
besides, there is some consolation in the sight of the misery 
of all one’s fellow-sufferers. There is a great deal to be 
said of the comfort of hacking about from one resort to 
another, if one could only think what it is. 

But it is about the life divided between the city and the 
country, or half a dozen places in the country, without any 
home anywhere permanent enough to hang one’s hat up 
in, that it is necessary to speak. Whether this is good or 
not depends upon the point of view—that is to say, what 
sort of families are to be reared ; or, to put it in another way, 
what sort of a country we shall have when the idea of a 
home is practically eliminated. There are advantages in 
bringing up children in a tinker’s van, or in railway trains 
and hotels. They cut their eye-teeth early, and become in- 
dependent. And, in a mobile society, a person who does 
not cut his eye-teeth early will, in the slang of the day, get 
left—and there is no such calamity in a free country as 
getting left, or being in the rear of the procession. It does 
not make much difference where the procession is going. 
Now, if “ smartness” is the American idea, and restlessness 
in all places is a desirable condition to be cultivated, then 
it is best to keep the children on the run, and to set them 
an example of vagabondage. Part of the year in a town 
house, which is for the time being a sort of boarding-house 
for the children at school, and the rest of the year at one 
or another boarding-house or hotel or summer cottage, is a 
good way to eliminate any tendency toward a home feel- 
ing. 

In the present transition social condition, this is prob. 
ably the best we can do. When everything is handed 
over to the State, the matter will be simpler. The eman- 
cipation of parents will be complete when infants are al! 
nursed in common barracks and raised like plants in a 
conservatory, transferred at the proper age to machine-like 
schools, and then distributed about the country in certain 
designated occupations, or to fill up gaps in population or 
in matrimonial opportunity. There would then be no more 
segregation of unmarried women in the long-settled parts 
of the country, nor a surplus of single male barbarians in 
the pioneer regions. The population would be entirely 
mobilized, and that dreadful feeling of homesickness, which 
is still recognized as possible in our shifting society, would 
disappear. There would be no nostalgic centers, 

It is something to think of how far we have gone in 
mobilization, without State socialism. How many people 
in America live in the houses they were born in, or any- 
where near them? How many live in the houses they 
occupied ten years ago, or five? How many move on an 
average once in two years? How many children of high- 
school age—we reckon our age now, not by heart-beats, but 
by education—have not had as many “ homes ” asa cat has 
lives? We used to say, in our sneering way, that the French 
had no word for home, because they had nothing that such 
a word describes. Wehave learned that the remark isground- 
less. But we have given a new definition to the word. An 
American is a person who can make himself at home any- 
where in five minutes. 

The two questions most commonly heard in conversation 
are, ‘Where are you going to spend the winter?” and 
‘* Where are you going to spend the summer?” It keeps 
us pretty busy trying to find out each other’s addresses. 
A good many people are compelled, either by business or 
lack of ready cash, to go in the winter to what they call 
home—that is, to some house, any house, not long the 
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same house, in the neighborhood of their business interests. 
That house becomes, for the time being, a sort of point 
of departure from which the older children go to school 
and college, and the parents (or usually the invalid) take 
flying trips to the extreme South or Southwest. Still, this 
is a reasonably settled part of the year. Society gets fairly 
organized in most places—in the country into a fair home 
life, in the city into what are called, with our fine feeling 
for humor, “ at homes.” 

But the summer brings a general break-up. The 
whole population feels that it must be on the move. 
Everybody who can must get out of the city; nearly 
everybody in the country is stirred to go to some 
other place in the country. Now, this exodus from 
the great cities is not altogether unreasonable. It goes 
with the sort of civilization we have made for ourselves. 
The citizen has an instinct to get away from the sewage 
and dirt of his town to some country place, where there is 
no drainage, except into the well, or to some hotel which 
does not need to advertise for malaria or mosquitoes. 
But what delightful summer residences most of our great 
cities would be if they were clean, if they did not smell so 
to heaven, and were not foul with gas and coal-smoke! 
Take Chicago, lying along that vast, agitated, wholesome 
lake. With the smoke suppressed, and the streets clean, 
its whole area would be delightful the summer long. And 
New York. If the energy its inhabitants put into acquir- 
ing means to get away from it were directed to its sanita- 
tion, it wouldn’t be at all a bad summer resort. Not far 
from highlands, flanked by great rivers, open to the ocean, 
and permeated by salt and by fresh air, if its sewage were 
properly disposed of, if Tammany would make its head- 
quarters of operations in Sing Sing, if its streets were as 
clean as those of Florence or Venice, what an inviting 
watering-place it might be! We can scarcely imagine what 
it would be if it approached cleanliness. There are a few 
days in the year when the heated piles of brick irradiate 
caloric all night like a furnace. But these “spells” are 
short ; there is nothing like the continued debilitating heat 
that many large cities of the world endure, whose popula- 
tions never think of an annual exodus. And there is the 
Bay, and there are a hundred short-excursion resorts. A 
refreshing round trip on a ferryboat costs only six cents. 
Clean New York, and a summer there would have as few dis- 
comforts as a good many country places that aresought. But 
this is a detail, not to be insisted on with our present ideas 
of civilized life. ‘There are many good reasons why many 
people should get away from the big cities in the summer, 
although there is scarcely any place now where the Sunday 
newspapers do not go. But these reasons do not apply 
to the disposition all over the land to gad about all sum- 
mer. We are not condemning this disposition, we are 
only observing it. It is a part of the study of our national 
life, of our general restlessness, and our growing abandon- 
ment of the traditional home idea. Of course, it is no 
reason why we should not bob about in this way and 
spend a half or a quarter of the year in boarding-houses 
and hotels, because our ancestors did not. They had few 
facilities of travel, and not so much loose cash as we have. 
Their lives were differently ordered in many respects. At 
any rate, we are well started on our career, and needs must 
go where the spirit of the age drives. It will be interest- 
ing to see what sort of society that will be in which local 
attachments are little felt and the home idea has small 
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Nature’s Ways 


The rain comes when the wind calls; 

The river knows the way to the sea ; 

Without a pilot it runs and falls, 

Blessing all ways with its charity ; 

The sea tosses and foams to find 

Its way up to the cloud and wind ; 

The shadow sits close to the flying ball ; 

The date fails not on the palm-tree tall. 
—LEmerson’s Woodnotes.” 
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The Baltimore Oriole 
By T. W. Higginson 


A wingéd sunbeam flashes through the trees 
And whistles thrice, as if the air took voice 
And all the embodied spring-time cried “ Rejoice !” 
The jocund notes enchant the morning breeze, 
Now here, now there, still shifting as they please,— 
“Q fear not! all is well since I am here.” 
The blind, the imprisoned, know that cry of cheer, 
And grief must yield to joy’s blithe litanies. 


A myriad blossoms cluster round his feet, 
And all the air is full of heaven-sent things. 
Hark! once again the jubilant treble rings, 
Swift as that hurrying flight, though wild and sweet. 
What room is left for meanness or deceit 
Or fear, in planets where the oriole sings? 


% 
The Hoosier Poet 


By George D. Black 


—found neighbors in great hills and trees, 
And streams and clouds and suns and birds and bees, 
And throbbed with neighbor-loves in loving these. 


Among those who have uttered themselves in verse, few 
have come nearer to us in all the common features of our 
lives than our Hoosier Poet; for whatever there is in them 
of hard lot, or simple blessedness, he knows it in the way 
we all know it, and for this reason his pictures are truth- 
ful. He teaches our too materialistic time that the poets 
are ready to come home to us in all our toil and fret to 
touch us with the sweet mystery which has moved them, to 
steel our weakness with their own strength, to drive away 
our darkness by the brightness of their salutation. 

James Whitcomb Riley was born in 1853 in Greenfield, 
the county seat of Hancock County, Indiana. His father, 
who was a lawyer, tried to educate him for the bar, but 
was compelled at length to leave him to his own bent, 
which at twenty had no recognizable purpose. In a little 
autobiograp.ic sketch lying before me, in which the main 
facts of his life are to be found playing hide-and-go-seek 
with his Elia-like whimsicalities, he speaks of this part of 
his career. ‘“ Finding,” he says, using the third person, 
“that Political Economy and Blackstone didn’t rhyme, he 
slid out of the office one hot, sultry afternoon and ran 
away with a patent medicine and concert wagon, from 
the tail-end of which he was discovered by some relatives 
of his in the next town, violently abusing a bass drum. 
This was a proud moment for the boy; nor did his peculiar 
presence of mind desert him till all the county fairs were 
over for the season.” As he had cared as little for school 
as for Blackstone, his education was not of a very useful 
sort, and to meet the necessities of his self-imposed life of 
vagrancy, he turned to sign-painting—or house-painting, if 
there was need—of which he declares he had “ purloined ” 
some knowledge in former years ; and the future artist of 
the simple, rude, unsophisticated, heartsome ways of the 
Hoosier folk earned his “ board-and-keep” by putting his 
quirks and fancies to use for enterprising advertisers. 

“ I had no idea of ever being an author,” Mr. Riley once 
said tome. “I had the ambition that most boys have to 
be an actor. I used to act with local companies, and my 
first writing of any significance was in retouching parts of 
the plays—making them fit in by giving them local color- 
ing.” It was in pursuance of this ambition that he con- 
ceived the idea of getting up an entertainment of his own 
—an entertainment that should, first of all, come close 
home to the common people, and that should have variety 
enough to please them. He could play on the guitar and 
could sing a song, especially a song of the dialectic sort; 
though he says that the chief thing about his voice was 
that it dd give variety tothe performance. It was in view 


of this entertainment that the famous Hoosier dialectic 
poems were begun. 


They were written, in the first inten- 
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tion, solely for recitation. Equipped in this way, like a 
rhapsodist of old, Riley went about from place to place 
reciting his verses; and their pathetic cadences, quaint 
drolleries, and idyllic effluences caught the ear of the 
“common people,” and they “heard him gladly.” It was 
in this way that he came into general public notice. In 
the course of time the guitar and singing were dropped, 
and he has since confined himself to his dialectic recita- 
tions. 

Mr. Riley is a small man, a blond, is very near-sighted, 
is a bachelor, dresses neatly, and is often taken for a priest. 
His face is remarkable ; no photograph can do it justice. 
Its expressiveness, its waggery and humanness, with its 
manifold changefulness from grave to gay—how can a flash 
of light catch it all? There is more fun to the square 
inch in Riley’s face than in any other face that I have ever 
seen. Yet his most insistent mood is not humorous, as 
one would expect, but a reserved one of mingled brightness 
and melancholy. His speech is like himself—free of any 
hint of affectation. He does not try to be fine in his talk, 
but somehow he is all the time saying shrewd, wise things 
about men and affairs. He is genial and entertaining in 
his intercourse with people, but would not be considered 
talkative. At his home in Indian- 
apolis he is very popular, and can 
fill the largest hall as often as he 
- chooses to give a public entertain- 
ment. 

“The Old Swimmin’-Hole, and 
’Leven More Poems,” a little vol- 
ume of fifty pages, was issued in 
1883. It contains, among others, 
the popular piece, “When the 
Frost is on the Punkin.” After 
this came, in the order in which I 
shall give them, “ The Boss Girl, 
and Other Sketches,” “ After- 
whiles,” “ Pipes o’ Pan at Zekes- 
bury,” “Rhymes of Childhood,” 
“Neighborly Poems,” and _ the 
“ Flying Islands of the Night.” 

If the quick eye and sensitive 
heart are the surest signs of poetic 
genius, James Whitcomb Riley is 
a genius of the poetic sort. He 
has the vivacious sight which 
seizes the picturesque details 
of an object, and penetrates be- 
yond them to the secret which 
gives them unfailing human in- 
terest. He recalls the minute particulars of the wood 


Where the old gray snag of the poplar stood, 
Where the hammering redheads hopped awry 
And the buzzard “ raised ” in the “clearing ” sky, 
And lolled and circled, as we went by. 


Riley has been called the Burns of America, and there is 
reason for it. He, too,-knows nature, and naive human 
life, at first hand. He brings the whiff of new-mown hay, 
the sharp sound of whetting scythes in the distance, and 
the lazy splash of tranquil creeks; he gives us pictures of 
meadows where the bees all day long are “a-swiggin’” 
honey, of clattering blackbirds following freshly turned 
furrows, of country lanes and orchards and woods, and of 
the large, candid quiet of the summer day “ when the sun’s 
a-shinin’ right.”” The brown thrush sings for him, and the 
violets and lilies yield their odérs to him; but his homely 
muse has a caress, also, for the tilting dragon-fly, and the 
clucking hen, and the frisking chipmunk, and the sycamore 
down by “ The Old Swimmin’-Hole,” and the “ hollyhawks 
and sich ” that set one to thinking 


O’ the ones ’at used to grow 
And peek in thro’ the chinkin’ 
O’ the cabin, don’t you know. 


His note is free from academic influences. It is simple, 
Straightforward. Let us call him our rustic lover, our Bas- 
tien-Lepage. He fulfills that artist’s apothegm for painters, 
“A man ought to paint what he knows and what he loves ;” 
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and, like him, he finds deep poetry in subjects that others 
consider vulgar. Riley, too, opens “a window on nature.” 
Here are some lines from “ A Sudden Shower” which are 
as felicitous in their phrasing as they are perfectly true in 
their description : 


The highway smokes ; sharp echoes ring ; 
The cattle bawl and cowbells clank ; 
And into town comes galloping 
The farmer's horse, with steaming flank. 


The swallow dips beneath the eaves, 

And flirts his plumes and folds his wings ; 
And under the cataba leaves 

The caterpillar curls and clings. 


The bumble-bee is pelted down 
The wet stem of the hollyhock ; 
And, sullenly, in spattered brown, 
The cricket leaps the garden walk. , 


Within, the baby claps his hands 

And crows with rapture strange and vague ; 
Without, beneath the rosebush stands 

A dripping rooster on one leg. 


Whatever critics may prove or disprove, the primal truth 
remains that human-heartedness is 
the great nourisher of poetry, as 
it is of all other high gifts to men. 
Riley’s story is that of toiling, 
suffering, loving, erring, happy hu- 
manity. He appeals to the ele- 
mentary feelings and _ instincts 
which do not age with the world. 
Mr. Howells declares in his grace- 
ful way that Riley “has found 
lodgment in people’s love, which 
is a much safer place for any 
poet than their admiration.” 

James Whitcomb Riley has come 
to be widely popular. He is the 
poet of the common people, using 
their vernacular, and interpreting 
to them the homely aspects of their 
working-day lives. Yet he is ever 
the artist, who has been fortunate 
in reaching his present distinction 
without yielding anything of the 
artistic in him to popular clamor. 
He has maintained his literary 
conscience while singing the song 
of the unlettered. The term demo- 
crat is flung around freely enough. 
Nothing is more common among us than loud profes- 
sions of faith in the rank and file of the people. But 
one is compelled to think sometimes that there is noth- 
ing more rare and nothing more needed in this coun- 
try than a just estimate of the heroisms, love for what- 
ever is fair and good, entire trustworthiness in times 
of dire emergencies, tenderness, and unconquerable reso- 
lution, in the great bulk of the socalled common peo- 
ple. If culture is only for lecture-rooms and drawing- 


‘rooms, for people of kid gloves and leisure, democracy is a 


failure. Is it never to be for the people that dig in the 
ground, and push jack planes, and shovel coal into our cel- 
lars? Is the ground to be tilled and are houses to be 
built and ditches dug and floors scrubbed /or the cultured, 
and but rarely 4y them? Riley is a true democrat. 
He loves the common people and common sights and 
sounds around him. His verse is grounded in the essen- 
tial idea of our national life. He is not ashamed of his 
neighbors. His work is genuinely original. It is not 
modeled either in spirit or form after the verse of Austin 
Dobson and Rossetti and theirschool. He has said to me: 
“Well, the rich people have their tine houses and buggies 
and clothes and pictures and plenty to eat. But there is a 
great body of life just as valuable, just as interesting, 
and why should it not be pictured as the poet sees it? 
Why should not the good and beauty and truth and 
humanness of the poor and unlettered find celebration, 
too? There is poetry everywhere. Everything has some- 
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thing to say, if only some one will open its mouth and let 
it speak.” 

Riley is a true humorist, for his humor always goes hand 
in hand with seriousness. He remembers that the tragic 
element lies forever deeper in human life than the 
comic. He is never merely farcical, for his ear is acutely 
sensitive to the “still, sad music of humanity.” His 
humor never has any hurt in it for anything; it never 
becomes satire. It is mated with pathos. We have a 
fondness for his grandfather Squeers, who said, 


When he rounded his three-score-and-ten, 
I’ve the hang of it now and can do it again; 


and the hated boy does not forfeit our respect as we see 
him, 

A meek-faced little feller, with white eyes and foxy hair, 

And a look like he expected ser’ous trouble everywhere, 


A sort o’ fixed expression of suspicion in his glance ; . 
His fare-fut always scratched with briers; and green stains on 


his pants ; 
Molasses-marks along his sleeves; his cap-rim turned behind. 


The genuine humorist has a quick eye for the sad irony 
of things, and is highly sensitive to the dissonance in 
human life ; but he accepts it all with mingled tears and 
laughter. He makes us recognize those who provoke our 
mirth as being bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh. 
Sportive he may be, but never cynical. 

One needs to hear Riley to get the full flavor of his 
quaintness and his humanity, the charm of his dialect, and 
his simple, unforced pathos. Without training in any 
school of oratory or elocution, he is an accomplished 
master, within a certain range, of the art of recitation and 
impersonation. Whoever has heard him recite the poem 
“The Little Cripple ’’ remembers how an exquisite human 
tenderness dropped from every line, till the poem seemed 
to be the story of our world’s trouble, how the reciter’s 
homely yet expressive face seemed transfigured with a 
love-you-all-like grace that moved the listeners to be both 
sad and glad. The pathos was not artificial, strained ; 
but true as life, and as electric. Like Souvestre, like 
Millet, Riley has given a beauty to the commonplace, and 
proved that 

in the mud and scum of things, 
There always, always, something sings. 


In the Adirondacks 


By Francis S. Palmer 


Where the gray grouse whirs o’er darting trout 
There laughs a stream—the Owl-y-out— 
Beneath Lyon Mountain’s frown. 
Along its banks are tracks of mink, 
And there the wood-duck stops to prink 
Her bosom’s dusty brown. 


Mid lily-pads, by dead trees gray, 
It slowly makes its lower way 
And finds the forest lake. 
But best it is where, brisk and bright, 
It mirrors clear the plover’s flight 
By shadowy alder-brake ; 


There its banks are mossy cool, 
And limpid pure the shy trouts’ pool, 
And rapids laugh and leap. 
It flouts the mountain’s somber gray, 
It flouts the death of dying day, 
And life that needs must sleep ! 


* 


Nature, like a loving mother, is ever trying to keep land 
and sea, mountain and valley, each in its place, to hush 
the angry winds and waves, balance the extremes of heat 
and cold, of rain and drought, that peace, harmony, and 
beauty may reign supreme.—£. C. Santon. 
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The Old Colony Town 
By William Root Bliss 


Coming up from Buzzard’s Bay, through the woods, your 
first view of the spires of Plymouth will be from the top of 
a hill. The town lies on a sloping plain between the shore 
and a range of pine-covered hills, which, beginning behind 
it, extend about thirty miles in a southeasterly direction 
and end on Wood’s Holl. The thing which the town lacks 
is a steady harbor, one that will stay at home all day and 
not go away at night. When the tide runs out the harbor 
runs out also, leaving in its place broad, oozy flats and a 
narrow, winding channel. By the sea channel it is about 
nine miles from the Gurnet Lights to Plymouth Rock. The 
natural distance is about six miles. If the Rock could 
attract the sea as it attracts sightseers, Plymouth would 
have a good harbor and would be entitled to call itself the 
pleasantest summer residence on the eastern coast of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Every day in summer a steamboat comes from Boston and 
pours ashore a multitude of men, women, and children, who 
pass by the hackmen in waiting and rush to the Rock. A 
steamboat made the same voyages in the years 1829 and 
1830, but it brought no pilgrims. Now they constitute a 
daily show, which entertains the loungers who are sitting 
at the top of Cole’s Hill and are amused by these modern 
pilgrims as they hasten to their shrine. They walk around 
the Rock, they put their hands on it, they gaze at it and 
spell aloud the inscription, “1620;” they step across it, 
they stand still on it; and I have seen respectable-looking 
men and women meet on it and kiss each other! 

It is difficult to explain this fetichism which besets not 
only the multitude coming by sea, but those also who come 
in railroad trains from distant parts of the country. 
Plymouth Rock, elevated into the protection of iron pick- 
ets and gates, sheltered from sun and rain by a granite 
canopy, has become to strangers and wayfarers a curiosity 
as extraordinary as a mermaid or a flying horse would be. 

Looking eastward from the Rock, you see a long sand- 
spit stretching out from the south shore, green in spots 
with coarse grass. Its northern part was covered with 
trees at the beginning of this century. Now there is nota 
tree on it. It is called Plymouth Beach. It keeps the 
sea swell from rolling over the harbor when the harbor is 
in. People go there for fish dinners and picnics. A little 
steamboat named Mary Chilton carries sightseers to the 
beach ; an electric car named Mary Chilton carries them 
through the streets, and Chiltonville is a little village near 
by. The Chilton name is apparently a local incantation 
in the Old Colony town. 

I asked a deck-hand, “ Who is Mary Chilton ? Does she 
own this steamboat?” Hedid not know; he had been 
aboard only two months. I went up to the pilot-house, and, 
leaning into the window, I asked the Captain: ‘ Who is 
Mary Chilton?” He gave me a quizzical look. ‘“ She 
was the first woman,” said he, “‘ that landed on the Rock.”’ 

“Is that true?” I replied. “ Did they land on the 
Rock? The mate of the Mayflower was a seaman, you 
know; and he must have run his boat right on the sand ; 
then the passengers jumped out and he hauled her up. 
Just as you would do itif you were pulling a boat to Plym- 
outh Beach now. You wouldn’t lay her alongside a 
rock to rub her paint off? You would run her ashore, bow 
on! Wouldn’t you?’ 

The Captain looked straight at me and said: ‘* Where 
did you get your information ?” 

That is a question that should be put to all persons 
who, through the media of romance and tradition, have 
been weaving old women’s fables into the history of Plym- 
outh. 

The Rock first attracted public attention in the year 
1741. Up to that date it had rested on the shore or under 
the sands unnoticed and unknown. It was in the way of 
commerce, and some persons having, as the phrase of the 
time was, “ Libertie to Whorfe downe into the sea,” were 
about to cover the Rock with a new wharf. Then Thomas 


Faunce, ninety six years old, came up and protested, and 
told the wharf-builders that his father told him when he 


| 
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was a boy that the Mayflower passengers landed on the 
Rock. ‘The memory of a man ninety-six years old is not 
likely to be correct in regard to words spoken when he 
was a boy... Moreover, Faunce’s father was not a passenger 
in the Mayflower, and therefore he could not have told 
this story to his son from a personal knowledge of the 
landing. The wharf was built, and the Rock eventually 
became the doorstep of a warehouse. 

During Faunce’s lifetime some of the passengers by the 
Mayflower were his townsmen, and some of these men 
were in the “ shallop” which came to the shore from Clark’s 
Island on the r1th of December, 1620. There were no 
women in that boat, and it is not known when any women 
were landed from the ship. The only record of the first 
landing is in these words: “ We sounded ye harbor and 
founde it fitt for our shipping and marched into ye land & 
found diverse corn fields & little running brooks, a place 
fitt for situation.” From what point on the shore they 
marched into the land it is impossible to discover. The 
remoteness of the Rock from the ship, and the shallow water, 
forbid the supposition that a boat from her distant anchor- 
age would have gone so far out of its direct course to make 
a landing; especially if the tide was running out. 

To get a good view of the Old Colony town and its sur- 
roundings, you must go to the old cemetery on the crown 
of Burial Hill. Hereacharming prospect of sea and shore 
is opened ona suniy day when the tide is full. It em- 
braces the whole scene of explorations made by the Pil- 
grims from the time that the Mayflower anchored in Cape 
Cod Harbor until she discharged her passengers on Plym- 
outh strand. Looking eastward, your eyes rest upon the 
glittering expanse of Cape Cod Bay; and you may think 
of the tearful eyes in “new plimouth ” when, after a five 
months’ anchorage in the harbor, the Mayflower was seen 
from this lookout to spread her sails and slip across the 
bay for England, leaving behind those who were fast 
bound by a seven years’ contract with the adventurers in 
London. Perhaps there is not a sail in sight, and you 
may imagine yourself to be one of the homesick colonists 
posted on the hill to watch for a ship long expected from 
home. After your eyes get accustomed to the distant range, 
you notice on the eastern horizon a patch of gray color. It 
is the barren, sandy highland of Cape Cod, which, when the 
Mayflower arrived, was “‘ compassed about to the very sea 
with oaks, pines, juniper, sassafras, and other sweet wood.”’ 

Below you is the town, sloping away to the wharves, 
where three or four schooners are moored. To the right 
the coast trends off in bluffs. Opposite these, on the left, 
Duxbury Beach comes down, and ends in a promontory 
which holds up the Gurnet Lights. The quaint name of 
this point of land was in old times “the gurnetts nose ;” 


and if you should sketch the facial features of the shore in | 


continuation from it, Elisha’s Point, with the bluffs of Mano- 
met Hill, would form the lip and chin, and the channel 
above would be the open mouth of Plymouth. The nose 
was covered with trees when Englishmen saw it in 1620. 
A description of lot boundaries, written seventy-five years 
later, mentions the names of trees growing there: walnuts, 


poplars, cedars, and hornbeam, which was a hard wood: 


used for the keels of ships. None of these, except cedars, 
are now natives of Plymouth.County. A. town meeting 
in 1630 ordered that the trees of “ gurnetts nose bee Re- 
served for the use of a minnester onely John Smith the 
boates man att Plymouth hath libertie this yeare to fech 
what he needeth.” What John Smith had done to entitle 
him to free firewood does not appear. But it appears that 
the minister was the famous Roger Williams, unto whom 
the town gave “for this year” sixty pounds to live on. 
John Cotton, who came after him, was more liberally dealt 
with ; besides his salary he was given the use of a dwell- 
ing-house, which, it was shrewdly declared, “hee should 
keep in Repaire all such time as hee lives in it.” 

Leaving these things out of mind, look at the tortuous 
channels of the harbor below, as the tide is running out, 
and you may wonder howit happened that a boat from the 
Mayflower, carrying ‘‘ 10 of their principall men and some 
sea men,” got safely into the harbor during a northeast gale, 
and found a way around Saquish Head to an anchorage 
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under the lee of Clark’s Island, when “it was very darke 
and rained sore.” The island was thickly wooded, and 
became a valuable part of the town’s assets, rented at times 
for the making of salt, for a sheep pasture, or for a fishing 
station ; the tenants being forbidden to carry off any wood 
“except to keep fier in theire boates.” When in 1688 the 
officers of Sir Edmund Andros announced that conveyances 
of land made by the Indians were worth no more than the 
scratch of a bear’s paw, and they required the town to 
appear before him “ to make out their title ” to the island, 
Plymouth resisted Andros, and in doing this spent so much 
money that it was compelled “ to make saile” of the island. 

The island is in plain view from Burial Hill. As an old 
surveyor said, it is “ bearing from the meeting house in 
Plymouth north by northeast about three miles.” It is 
entitled to fame because upon it New England history 
began, Saturday night, December the ninth, in the year 1620. 
The frightened men who were then aboard the “ shallop,” 
says William Bradford, who was one of them, “ knew not 
this to be an island till morning.” However, he says, they 
“got ashore & with much adoe got fire, all things being so 
wett ;’’ then “after midnight ye wind shifted to the north- 
west & it frose hard.” Such was their introduction to New 
England. 

“And this being the last day of ye weeke,” says the 
narrative, “ they prepared ther to keepe ye Sabath ;” there, 
on Clark’s Island ; thus laying the corner-stone in a founda- 
tion on which New England was tobe built. For, “a great 
hope & inward zeall they had of laying some good founda- 
tion, though they should be but even as stepping-stones 
unto others.” Orators who are apt to say, after dinner, 
that these men “builded wiser than they knew,” do not 
seem to be aware that they did not build at all. They 
attempted to lay a foundation only, and upon this their 
posterity constructed New England. 

You are surprised to find that the oldest date cut on any 
stone in the cemetery is 1681. It marks the grave of 
Edward Gray, who was, in his time, the richest merchant 
of the colony. His name was frequently written in the 
town record ; once only was he called “ goodman Gray.” 
The amount of his town tax indicates that his trading 
transactions were large, the tax being “for six score 
pound stocke this year,” in profits, while no other trader 
was taxed in the same year on more than ten pounds; 
and James Cole, the innkeeper, whose daily business 
would naturally be more active than that of a trader, was 
taxed on eighty pounds. The warehouse of this foremost 
merchant was situated “att Rockey Nooke by the water- 
syde.” Itis there to-day. In 1670 he was the owner of 
three of the seven fishing-smacks then hailing from Plym- 
outh. Successful as he was, he could not write his own 
name ; a deficiency which he shared with many prominent 
men and women in New England. Nathaniel Morton, 
Secretary of the Colony Court, could write, but his four 
married daughters could not, nor could the wife of Gov- 
ernor Bradford. 

John Howland, a passenger in the Mayflower, lived near 
Edward Gray at Rockey Nooke, and is supposed to have 
been buried on this hill in 1672. No one knows where he 
is buried. ‘The inscription on the stone set up to his 
memory by a far-away descendant is a curious example of 
the untrustworthy nature of traditions. During two cen- 
turies it was believed on the authority of tradition that 
John Howland married the daughter of Governor Carver. 
The discovery of Bradford’s manuscript history “of Pli- 
moth Plantation,” which, in 1855, was found in the library 
of the Bishop of London, disclosed the fact that the tradi- 
tion and the inscription on the stone were not true. “ John 
Howland married the daughter of John Tillie, Elizabeth, 
and have ro children now all living,” wrote Bradford in 
1650. The Colony Records say: “ He lived to the age 
of 80 years. He was the last man that was left of those 
that came over in the ship called the Mayflower.” 

It is not probable that any of the Mayflower passen- 
gers were buried in this cemetery. In John Howland’s 
time, and long before, it was the custom to bury the dead 
in lands belonging to their homestead, where the burial 
was done with no ceremony of any kind—earth to earth 
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without even a prayer! The custom of burying in the 
homestead land still exists in New England. Those of the 
Mayflower company who died within the colony were prob- 
ably buried in their own farms, and for this reason their 
graves are now unknown. Where were the forty-four 
buried who died in the winter of 1621, when there were no 
farms in Plymouth? The silence of both the colony and 
‘ town records on this subject is remarkable. Death did 
not make an impression upon the living sufficient to cause 
more than a brief note to be made of his terrible visit dur- 
ing that winter. It has been assumed that they were 
buried in Cole’s Hill, and that the graves were leveled and 
sown with grain, in order to conceal from Indians the 
losses suffered by the colony. The tender sentiment of 
this oft-repeated statement is dispelled by the fact that the 
neighboring Indians were friendly to the colony; and if 
they desired to know, they could easily have ascertained 
what the losses had been by counting the heads of the 
remainder. 

Get into the electric car on its run through Main Street 
to Kingston, and it will carry you to Pilgrim Hall, a plain 
granite building which was erected many years ago, “in 
grateful remembrance of our ancestors who exiled them- 
selves from their native country for the sake of religion,” 
as a plate in its corner-stone says. 

Although this museum contains many articles whose 
antiquity and associations make them especially interesting 
to an intelligent visitor, it is not irreverent in me to say 
that some of the things enshrined therein will remind you 
of the contents of a curiosity shop where are to be found 
the odds and ends gathered from various garrets. A 
museum established “in grateful remembrance of our 
ancestors ”’ should not be made a receptacle of rubbish. 
Rubbish is anything in the wrong place. Many things 
which (like the human skulls and bones from Florida exhib- 
ited in this hall) may be of great interest elsewhere, are 
out of place in a museum whose principal claim to exist is 
that it represents the life and times of the first colonists 
of Plymouth. Here are, for example, a Malay dagger, 
an Algerine pistol, Chinese and Turkish coins, South Sea 
weapons, Confederate States bank-notes, sea-shells, a 
spoke from a wheel of John Handcock’s carriage. Here 
is “a pair of spectacles which belonged to Captain Ben- 
jamin Church,” through which that gallant soldier may 
have looked on King Philip, whom he slew; and here is 
an empty pocketbook labeled “ which always belonged to 
the Church family,” from which the visitor may conclude 
that the family is nowextinct. Here are the dirk-knife, mus- 
ket, and pistol of one John Thompson. Here is the sword of 
“ Perigrine White’s grandson,” also a hay-fork from Bunker 
Hill, and the remnant of a hoe which was dug from the 
cellar of the Old Colony trading-house on Manomet River. 
A century hence some one may dig up for exhibition the 
remnant of a dredging-machine in the same region, as a 
relic of efforts made by descendants of the Pilgrims to 
cut a canal along the line of that stream into Buzzard’s 
Bay. 

A needle-worked sampler embroidered by Miss Lora 
Standish is interesting evidence of a delicate industry 
in her father’s house. A personal interest attaches to an 
iron pot which belonged to Myles Standish, in which his 
succotash was probably cooked ; alsoin a dressing-case and 
cane which belonged to William White, suggesting that he 
may have been the Beau Brummel of the colony; in a 
gourd-shell which belonged to George Soule; in a silver 
canteen and several pewter platters which belonged to 
Edward Winslow ; in a Bible owned by Isaac Allerton, and 
another owned by John Alden. These are interesting 
relics because their owners were passengers in the May- 
flower. 

The museum exhibits “the sword of Myles Standish.” As 
the Massachusetts Historical Society at Boston also pos- 
sesses his sword, the Captain must have owned two swords, 
one of which he kept in Plymouth and one in Duxbury. 
Two large arm-chairs on exhibition in the Hall are said to 
have been imported by William Brewster and John Carver. 
A writer in the “ North American Review” of September, 
1817, speaks of “ sitting in Governor Carver’s arm-chair in 
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the barber’s shop at Plymouth.” From this ignoble place it 
has been elevated to a glass case in Pilgrim Hall. But its 
life in the barber’s shop causes me to doubt its pedigree. 
Mayflower arm-chairs are so numerous in New England 
that the ship has been spoken of as having been employed 
in the arm-chair trade. The Old Colony Records contain 
inventories of all property brought by passengers to Plym- 
outh from over the sea, including house furniture, wearing 
apparel, and tilling utensils. In those times stools were in 
general use and’an arm-chair wasaluxury. The number of 
arm-chairs in the inventories up to the year 1650 is said to 
be smaller than the number claimed to have been in the 
Mayfiower’s freight. 

There is one chair which is said to have been brought 
over by Edward Winslow and to have been screwed to the 
floor of the Mayflower’s cabin, and another which is said 
to have been brought over by William Bradford, and another 
by Richard Warren. They are not elegant specimens of 
cabinet work when compared with arm-chairs now in use. 
The importers were poor men; 


Full humble were their meals, 
Their dainties very few; 

’Twas only ground-nuts, clams, or eels, 
When these old chairs were new.” 


There is a skeleton in the Hall. Itis the skeleton of one 
of the first and best friends of the colonists—Iyanough, an 
Indian chief. When the Mayflower arrived he was the 
Sachem of Cummaquid, the country stretching from Barn- 
stable to Yarmouth and*bordering on what was called by 
the Pilgrims “the south sea.” He was buried, according 
to his directions, in a well-known spot on his own lands 
which he had reserved for his burial-place when he sold 
the lands to one of the colonists. A large copper kettle 
which he had got from the wreck of a French ship he 
directed to be placed over his head in the grave. A recent 
owner of the land dug up his bones, with his copper kettle, 
his ax and stone pestle, and sent them to Pilgrim Hall. 

In the basement of the Hall is to be seen a remarkable 
curiosity. It is the wreck of the ship Sparrowhawk, of 
about seventy tons, which in the year 1626 sailed from 
England “with many passengers in her and sundrie 
goods bound for Virginia,” and was cast away on the 
sea-coast of the O!d Colony. “ They had lost them 
selves at sea,” as the record says, “either by ye insuf- 
fiencie of ye miaister, or his ilnes, for he was sick 
& lame of ye scurvie so that he could but lye in ye cabin 
dore & give direction ; or else ye fear and unrulines of ye 
passengers were such as they made them stear a course 
betweene ye southwest & ye norwest, that they might fall 
with some land, what soever it was they cared not. For 
they had been 6 weeks at sea, and had no water, nor beere, 
nor any woode left.” And so the ship ran before the gale, 
stumbling over the shoals of Cape Cod, and was driven 
across a sand bar into a blind harbor, “ and ran on a drie 
flat.” The shipwrecked people heard some of the Indians 
speak English, and by them a letter and two of their men 
were sent to Governor Bradford, who visited the wreck 
and breught its passengers and goods to Plymouth. The 
sands of the sea covered the wreck. In the course of 
time the Nauset Meadows were formed over it. There it 
lay buried until 1863, when the sea came in and uncovered 
it. In 1865 its oak frame was dug out of the bed,in which 
it had lain nearly two hundred and forty years, and now it 
is standing on its keel in Pilgrim Hall. 

There is little reason for any person to boast that he is 
descended from a passenger by the Mayflower. That 
ship brought a miscellaneous company of good, bad, and 
indifferent people. The good were in the minority; but 
they possessed the strength of their convictions, and were 
able, by their skill in government, to hold in check the 
turbulent elements with which they were accidentally 
associated. Of these immigrants Mr. Palfrey, in his “ His- 
tory of New England,” says: ‘“ Eleven are favorably known. 
The rest are either known unfavorably, or else only by 
name.” If you desire to boast that you are descended 
from the Pilgrim Fathers, be sure that your ancestor was 
one of the Eleven. 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Burden-Bearing’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.—Gal. vi., 2. 


Life is a pilgrimage. Not of a single Christian, with his 
pack upon his back, traveling from the City of Destruction 
to the Holy City. We march in numbers, leagued and 
bound together, across a desert, with oases here and there, 
but with many a peril, many a perplexity. And the burden 
does not roll off our back when we enter in at the wicket 
gate. It staysall the journey through. Every one of us 
bears his burden. No unburdened soul in all this world of 
humanity. I see in imagination this great crowd of pil- 
grims marching in broken ranks, to no sound of martial 
music, across the desert sands or climbing the hilly steeps, 
burdened every one of them. And as I look I spy three 
classes among these pilgrims. Some are trying to take the 
burdens off their own backs and put them surreptitiously 
upon the backs of others, or are clinging to the others and 
making them thus carry both the burden and the bearer 
along the sandy way or up the hillside. 

Others do not do this, but they are so borne down by 
their own burdens that they do not know that any one else 
has a burden. They carry their own burdens bravely and 
with stoic suppression of the tears, or with grumbling and 
with discontent in heart, if not in words, because the bur- 
den rests upon their shoulders, and in strange oblivion that 
every one has a burden—that we are all carrying some- 
thing. And some I see who are doing what they can to 
lighten the burdens of others: with skillful hands adjust- 
ing the pack upon another’s back that he may suffer less 
with it; or with blessedly thievish fingers picking some- 
thing out from a neighbor’s pack and putting it in their 
own ; or, if this cannot be done, skillfully stealing up be- 
hind and putting a shoulder under their neighbor’s burden 
and lifting it a little, so that he goes on finding his burden 
lightened. And these that are carrying not only their own 
burdens but the burdens of their fellows, these that are 
trying to add to their own burdens by subtracting from 
their neighbor’s burdens—these are the ones that are 
singing, these the ones whose heavy burdens seem light, 
these the ones that go through life as though they never 
knew a burden except the burden of some other person. 
Let us look at these three classes a little more closely. 

In the first place, then, are the class of men that are 
adding to the world’s burdens. In these two cities of New 
York and Brooklyn there is a great criminal population. 
They are trying to get rid of all life’s burdens by laying 
them all on some one else. They are unwilling to take up 
the burden of honest industry; they are unwilling to do 
their share in producing that which is necessary for the 
world’s comfort, and so are trying, by theft or by robbery 
or by skillful and ingenious device, to escape the bearing 
of the burden of industry and make the rest of us carry it 
forthem. There is a great army of vice-producers, men 
who live on the infirmities and vices of their fellow-men. 
The great host of liquor-dealers in New York and Brook- 
lyn—what are they doing? They are attempting to live, 
not only without adding anything to the world’s industry ; 
they are adding to its burdens, to its poverty, its ignorance, 
its crime, its wretchedness ; and they are doing it because 
they are too lazy to work. Put what glamour you may 
about slavery, in the last analysis it was simply this: Here 
were a few men that were too lazy to work and wanted 
other men to do their work for them. Put what glamour 
you may about gambling and the saloon, in the last an- 
alysis it is simply this: The gamblers and liquor-dealers 
are too lazy to carry the burden of industry, and are living 
on the industry of other men. They are adding to the 
world’s burdens. 

Then there is the great so-called dependent class. The 
first duty a man owes in life is to support himself and the 
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wife and children whom God has given him, and those that 
are in any wise dependent on him. The first duty every 
man, ay, and every woman, owes is that of self-support in 
one form or another. The wife is doing as much for the 


_ support of herself at least as the husband, and the mother 


at least as much as the father. There is no way in which 
we can have a shelter over our heads or clothes on our 
back or food in our stomach or maintain life except by 
industry—our own or some one else’s. Every man and 
woman, therefore, in this world who is not directly or 
indirectly doing something to add to the world’s wealth, 
or giving some service of love, of patience, of endurance, 
as an equivalent for the world’s wealth, is adding to the 
world’s burden, and trying to escape it. And the old 
distich of our Mother Goose melody is still true : 


The beggars have come to town, 
Some in rags, and some in bags, and some in velvet gowns. 


And beggars that are in velvet gowns, that are living on 
the wealth of others and not on their own industry, the 
‘idle rich,” as Mr. Gladstone has well called them—they 
are also trying to escape the burden of the world and live 
by letting others bear their burdens for them. Then how 
many there are who want to take the benefits of organical 
society—good government, clean streets, efficient police, 
honorable courts, schools, churches—and have somebody 
else do all the work for them! What is the real cause of 
bad government in New York and Brooklyn? This: That 
most of us well-to-do citizens, intelligent citizens, cultured 
citizens, refined citizens, would rather pay our taxes and 
let somebody else carry on the city government than take 
the time and trouble and toil and perplexity involved in 
entering into local and municipal politics and carrying on 
city government ourselves. We want somebody else to 
bear the burden while we get the benefit; and we don’t 
find it works very well. This scheme never has worked 
well, and it never will work well. There is no way in 
which you can have a good government unless the citizens 
of the country take their share in the burden of the gov- 
ernment. So people in the church may be divided into 
two classes—those who work or contribute, and those who 
do not work and do not contribute. 

A church is very much like a fire-engine; some people 
take hold of the ropes and pull as hard as they can pull, 
and there are some people just barely keeping pace with 
the engine, and their hands on the rope, and you cannot 
tell whether they are pulling or being pulled, and there are 
quite a number on the engine taking a ride. We have our 
public charities here in Brooklyn, taking care of our orphans, 
our sick, our needy; and our schools that take care of our 
ignorant. There are some of you who are doing your full 
share, and some of you doing more than your full share, in 
order to maintain these institutions and help take the 
burden off the community. And—in other congregations, 
of course not here—there are some who are not doing their 
share. They are not taking the burden that belongs on 
the community. They are leaving others to bear it. 

And then in the home. What a blessed home that is 
where the husband is trying to carry the wife’s burden, 
and the wife is trying to carry the husband’s burden, and 
the children are trying to carry the parents’ burden, and 
the parents are trying to carry the children’s burden! 
That is heaven. Go into another home. It is as well 
located, in as good a house, has as fine pictures, is as well 
furnished, has as much culture, as much refinement; but 
this husband is all the time thinking what the wife owes 
him, and the wife is thinking what the husband owes her, 
and the children are thinking what the parents owe them, 
and the parents are thinking what the children owe them. 
And that is hell. For there is no place on earth so like 
heaven as a home bound together by love, and there is no 
place on earth so like hell as a home that is disintegrated 
and broken by this spirit of selfishness, every one trying 
to throw the burden of his life off on some one else. 
Beware lest your carelessness, your pride that you call 
your conscience, your selfishness that you call your thrift, 
your extravagance that you call your generosity, is putting 
a burden on one you love! O wife! beware lest your care- 
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less extravagance—careless and unintentional—is adding 
to the burdens of the husband whose toil you ought to 
lighten, not aggravate! O husband and father! see to 
it that your pride, your selfishness, your unconscious 
vanity, is not gradually taking the bloom off from your 
wife’s cheek and putting a great sorrow in her breaking 
heart ! 

Now, over against all these classes that add to the bur- 
dens of life, or that evade the burdens of life, Paul puts 
the motto I have read to you: “ Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” There are two ways 
in which we may meet the burdens of life: One is the 
pagan or worldly, the other the spiritual or Christian. 
The pagan philosophy is this: Let every man bear his 
own burden, let him keep it to himself, let him bear it with 
stoical bravery, let him be courageous, let him keep back 
the tears, let him not carry gloom on his face ; but let every 
man carry his own burden; let every man isolate himself 
in his sorrow, as men with a contagious disease isolate 
themselves, so that others will not catch the sorrow from 
him. This philosophy says: Do not let any one else have 
your burden, and do not take any other’s burden; you 
have as much as you can do to take care of your own bur- 
den. Care for it, and let others care for theirs. That is 
the one philosophy. 

The other is the philosophy of our text. The burden of 
humanity is common ; it is not individual: you are not to 
take your burden each for himself. The world of human- 
ity is bearing a common burden, and every man and woman 
in it is to put forth what strength he or she has to lift the 
common burden from the common shoulders of struggling 
humanity. Put forth your strength, not to carry your own 
burdens, but to carry some one else’s, and in carrying 
some one else’s you will find your own burdens grow light. 
And there is a profound philosophy in this, because the 
burdens that love carries are light, and the burdens that 
selfishness carries are always heavy. 

The great Army of the Potomac is bivouacked and wait- 
ing, and one general after another has tried and one after 
another has failed, and the country is anxious, and the army 
and all these corps and division commanders are anxious. 
At last General Grant is put at the head of the Army of 
the Potomac; and this silent man walks at night before 
his tent thinking of his campaign and planning it; and the 
whole of the army, and every corps commander and every 
division commander and every colonel and every brigadier- 
general and every captain, yea, every private, feels a new 
sense of relief, a new strength, and all through the coun- 
try, and in the heart of the President, is a sense of strength, 
' because this great, strong man, who has proved his strength, 
has come to bear the burden of this great campaign. And 
is it crushing him? No! it is a great honor to him, a 
glory, and he is feeling the power and strength the oppor- 
tunity brings with it. He is bearing the burden of the 
Nation, but love has come in to give him inspiration, and 
it is joy to him to bear the burdens which he is bearing 
for others. 

Your child is sick, and you have watched and wondered 
what the symptoms mean, and you have waited anxiously, 
until at last the doctor comes in, and the load is lifted 
off your heart, and you no longer feel the burden you 
felt before. But does it depress him? No! for it is not 
his burden, it is your burden he is carrying, and because 
it is your burden it is a delight to carry it; he is glad 
you have called him there, he is glad to take this off 
your shoulders which you could hardly bear any longer 
yourself. It is a burden to you, but a joy to him, because 
love is carrying it. The parishioner comes to his pastor— 
and I wish you would come oftener—with a great sorrow, 
or with a great temptation ; he comes to throw upon his pas- 
tor the burden of a family difficulty, or of a personal temp- 
tation, or of a great grief. He hesitates ; he says, No! the 
pastor is so burdened I will not add another burden; he 
is so busy, and I do not like to take his time; but at last 
he goes and tells the pastor what is his trouble, his temp- 
tation, and he goes away relieved, for the pastor is taking 
the burden fromhim. Isthe pastor burdened by it? No! 
he is lifted up by it. He saysto himself, At last my people 
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are beginning to come to me; they are not merely a congre- 
gation, they are not merely interested by my sermons or by 
the music; they are really coming to me, really bringing 
theirburdenstome. And the pastor, he is lifted up by the 
very burden which depressed them. Love makes burdens 
light always. It is easy to carry another one’s burden. 
It is very hard if, in selfishness, you are carrying your 
own. 

Now, Paul says, *‘ Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so 
fulfill the law of Christ ;” what is that? Why, the Christ 
came into the world for the very purpose of bearing other 
people’s burdens. He did not merely take here and there 
a burden that happened to fall upon him. He did not go 
about and, as he saw a chance now and then to relieve 
somebody of a burden, avail himself of the chance. He 
saw here humanity crushed to the earth by its burden, and 
he came in that he might take the burden himself. It was 
a burden. When he healed men, virtue went out of him, 
and people, looking at him, said, He bare our sicknesses and 
our infirmities. He drove the traders out of the Temple, 
and when men saw his pale face and flashing eyes, they 
said, Yes, the zeal of this man hath eaten him up, it is de- 
vouring him. And when he went to the grave of Lazarus, 
or looked upon Jerusalem and foresaw the doom that was 
coming, the great tears came to his eyes; for he bore the 
burden of others really and truly, taking it into his heart 
of hearts. He was truly a burden-bearer. He entered 
into life that he might bear burdens; but his was a joyful 
burden-bearing, because it was a bearing of burdens in 
love forothers. And he beckons to you and me, and says, 
Follow me, become also a burden-bearer. Understand 
that every man’s burden is a part of one great burden—a 
burden that rests upon the whole human race ; and you in 
your place are to do what you can to lift that burden off 
the human race. Said Archimedes, If you will only give 
me a place where to stand, I can lift the world. Love is 
the place where the lever can stand, and with love for the 
place and love for the lever the world can be lifted. 

Some of you are coming into the Church of Christ next 
Sunday, and I want to put before you this Sunday the 
blessed privilege of being a burden-bearer, the joy of 
bearing burdens for others, the joy of bearing burdens in 
love. You can bear your mother’s burdens, your father’s 
burdens, their sorrow, their trouble, their infirmity ; you 
can make life light for somebody. Just so long as you 
look at your burden, just so long it will grow heavier and 
harder ; for burdens are hardest when they lie on the ground, 
and we look at them easiest when we take them up and 
bear them. Put your shoulder under somebody else’s 
burden. 

Get something out of another person’s burdens and put 
it into your own. And do not selfishly keep your burdens 
for yourself. Remember it is a blessed thing to share 
burdens. Give to others the privilege of bearing your 
burdens. Bear your neighbor’s burden and let your neigh- 
bor help bear yours. To-day the earth is coming back 
into the summer solstice, and the sun is shining and the 
April showers are falling. What drop in the cloud would 
stay up there, if God would give it the mission to come 
down here and water some tree and give life to some bud 
or blossom? What ray, starting on its mission from the 
sun, would stop in mid-heaven and delay itself there, if it 
might come to earth and kiss some cold spot here and 
warm it into spring and summer love and life? Pray God 
that, if you weep, your tears may give life to some one else, 
and if your life is full of sunshine, your sunshine may make 
some one else’s life radiant. ‘ Bear one another's burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.” 


* 


fje that gives good advice builds with one hand; be 
that gives good connsel and example builds with the 
other; but he that gives good admonition and bad 
example builds with one hand and polls down with 


the other. 
©. Bacon. 
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The Den of Lions’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


In order to get the moral value of the story of Daniel in 
the Lion’s Den it is not necessary to determine how the 
story is to be classified ; whether as legend or history. 
The notion that a beautiful legend cannot convey a moral 
lesson as effectively as a historical incident is contradicted 
by all our experience. It is a relic of that intellectual nar- 
rowness which confounds truth and fact; which regards 
all fiction as hurtful and demoralizing, or at best only 
entertaining and amusing; which fails to recognize that 
there is more truth in some fiction than in some exact history. 

In studying this incident with young pupils it is not nec- 
essary, and ordinarily not wise, to excite them to question 
its historical character. Very young children will not or- 
dinarily even ask the question. They are more interested 
in the truth than in the fact. You may read and comment 
upon the story, as you would upon that of William Tell 
and the tyrant Gessler. The child admires the heroic act 
without asking himself whether the event occurred as de- 
scribed. The heroic is true to human nature, and for him 
that is enough. 

But if the pupil asks, “ Did this incident occur ?” do not 
prevaricate, conceal, or evade the question. If you are 
sure that it did, say so. If you think that it did not, say 
so. If you are uncertain, acknowledge your uncertainty. 
It is not indispensable that your pupil should believe that 
Daniel was really cast into a den of lions; but it is indis- 
pensable that he should believe in the absolute candor and 
integrity of his teacher. Losing faith in Daniel will do 
him no great harm; but losing faith in his mother will do 
him an irreparable injury. 


What do I think on this subject? I am uncertain as to 
the fact. If this story is a legend, it is almost certain to 
have had some historical basis; but the event is so distant, 
and the date and authorship of the book are so uncertain, 
that it seems to me now impossible to determine with cer- 
tainty what historical basis there is. That such a prophet 
as Daniel may have really cowed for a time one or more 
lions by his mere presence and moral power is not at all 
incredible. The existence of such a power by exceptional 
men is abundantly verified by history. 

I was once in the country with W. Hamilton Gibson. A 
young bird had perched on a branch above his head. He 
wanted it, that it might sit to him for a portrait. He 
tapped gently’on the branch two or three times with a stick. 
The little bird fluttered down and lighted on his shoulder. 
He took it gently in one hand, and stroked it softly with 
the other. It rested quietly on his palm, apparently with- 
out fear, the mother bird meanwhile fluttering about his 
head and uttering wild cries. He took the little bird 
home, drew its portrait, and then returned it to its mother. 

I have seen a gentleman in a similar manner handle 
bees with his naked hand. They did not sting him. And 
the power of some men to tame horses, utterly intractable 
in other hands, is a familiar fact. That Daniel may, there- 
fore, have “‘ stopped the mouths of lions” does not seem to 
me at all incredible. 

Daniel prayed before the open window. Christ forbids 
us to pray publicly, “to be seen of men.” But praying 
where one may be seen of men is not the same as praying 
‘o be seen of men. Daniel could not conceal the fact that 
he prayed; but neither did he obtrude it. Christ’s com- 
mand is not violated by the devout Roman Catholic who 
prays in the great cathedral where curious tourists are 
passing to and fro. 


A false faith was that of Darius: “Thy God whom 
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thou servest continually, he will deliver thee.” No man 
may do wrong and trust that God will interfere and over- 
rule his wrongdoing. If the notion entertained by some 
commentators, that Judas Iscariot believed that Christ 
could and would miraculously deliver himself from 


‘ Caiaphas, were correct, Judas’s reputation would not be 


much the better for the hypothesis. It would still be 
true that he was a traitor. This faith that incites a man 
to do wickedly and seeks to excuse him in the doing, 
because no great harm will come of it, is not uncommon. 
But it is a counterfeit faith. 


The lions cannot hurt the courageous innocent. 
Slander does not permanently stick to a perfectly fair 
character. One man shall chase a thousand, and two shall 
put ten thousand to flight. But innocent cowards and 
courageous sinners are always liable to be food for lions. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics: June 13 
—-Long life promised (Ex. xx., 1-12); June 14—Protec- 
tion promised (Ps. xci.); Jume 15—Salvation promised 
(John ili., ro-17) ; June 16—-Joy promised (Isa xii., 1-6); 
June 17—-Work promised (Matt. xx., 1-16); June 18— 
Reward promised (Dan. xii., 1 3); June 19g—Topic. Prom- 
ise meeting. Special service. 


* 


Concerning Friendship 
By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


Friends are like pillows—full of delight for weary 
brains when they are not covered with shams. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend. Itis only his praise 
that is fickle. 

Let us think charitably even of those who load us with 
gifts. It may be that they are not really so unkind as their 
reckless determination to sap our sense of independence 
would imply. 

Our best friends are those who tell us of our virtues, 
and insist upon them most when we incline to doubt their 
existence. 

When you find a friend, do not grapple him to your heart 
with hooks of steel. If he happens to jerk away suddenly, 
the stubborn hooks will tear your tender heart in a way 
that years can never heal. Gossamer threads will be found 
quite strong enough for the purpose. 

Do not think contemptuously of the friend of your 
friend. Remember that in the eyes of this superfluous 
third person you are nothing but the friend of his friend. 

Love your friend as yourself—unless you have a poor 
opinion of yourself. 

Pleasanter to the eyes is a costume that was in the 
height of fashion in 1870 than the sight of the friend you 
have outgrown. 

Strive to love your friend as God loves him; that is, 
keep him in your loving daily thoughts, but do not obtrude 
upon him till he turns to you. 

Your friend’s fault is his prison. Your best-meant 
efforts to open the door for his escape will probably be 
obstructed by the fact that you are living in another prison 


yourself. 


Never lose a chance of saying a kind word. As Collingwood 
never saw a vacant place in his estate but he took an acorn out 
of his pocket and popped it in, so deal with your compliments 
through life. An acorn costs nothing, but it may sprout into a 
prodigious bit of timber.— ll’. 1/7. Thackeray. 


I have no respect for that self-boasting charity which neglects 
all objects of commiseration near and around it, but goes to the 
end of the earth in search of misery, for the purpose of talking 
about it.— George Jason. 


To do an evil action is base; to do a good action, without 
incurring danger, is common enough ; but it is the part of a good 
man to do great and noble deeds, though he risks everything.— 
Plutarch. 


Og rrest? 
op wa, ers “bregst 


~HEN Browning’s Venetian lovers glided “In a Gondola” = the 
starlit water-ways of Venice, they challenged earth and sky, “the land’s lap,” and “ the 
water’s breast, to do them service. 

idly questioned the idle singers, who had no answer for their query, and so as of old we are left 
to decide between the rival claims of undulating upland harvest-fields, and the mobile charm of lake 
and river. 

Man’s longing for “the land’s lap” rises with the sap in the trees. When the shell-tint apple- 
blossom succeeds the fair-weather snow of the cherry and the coral of the maple, the pink-and-white 
carnival mood of the orchards gets into the mercurial blood of humanity. While all this color-phantasy 

goes on along the country roads, men and women treading the hot and glaring city streets come upon 
small boughs of apple-blossom at the many-tinted flower-stands, and then and there is born the summer 
yearning, which grows with the May days. 

A vision of long stretches of blue mountain peaks expands the brick-environed mind. From a 
crisp, clear dream of New Hampshire summits and Adirondack wilds, the imagination flies birdwise 
over land and ocean to the Alpine giants where the morning mists surround with a milky sea 
of cloud the great chain that climbs dauntlessly against a far blue heaven. This summer mood 
is such a mingling of memory and anticipation. Delight to come is stimulated by an old mental 
picture of a shimmering land, overhung by a radiant dome against which Da Vinci clouds piled 

themselves in masses, until a tricksy wind came soughing through the pine-trees, “ the sunshine 
threw his hat away,” and together they chased the idle cloud-creatures beyond the hill-tops. 


Childhood comes back with the hum of the insects; youth feels the warm scent of the wood- 
land carpet creep into the senses, and beauty creates the subtle influence which makes 


feeling a prayer. 


“To sleep on yellow millet sheaves, 
Or swim in lucid shallows, just 
Eluding water-lily leaves— 
Which life were best on summer eves ?” 


“ When my soul all day hath drunken the soul of the oak, 
And my heart is at ease from men, and the wearisome sound of the stroke 
Of the scythe of time and the trowel of trade is low,” 


there comes upon the recipient of Nature’s bounty a knowledge 
that life is a gift to be enjoyed with many moods. 
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The Naiad, the Siren, the Rhine Maiden, the Lorelei, all possessed 
a special power which surpassed the charm of the woodland dryad or 
the mountain sorceress. The mermaid is more dangerous than her 
sister ashore—which goes to prove that water as well as maid fascinates. 
It is the versatility we enjoy. 

“ No man bathes twice in the same river,” said Heraclitus: neither 
does any man gaze twice at the same sea, or dip his oar twice in the 
same current, 

There is no more restful pleasure than a quiet morning in a punt 
among the lily-pads, and no more exciting sport than a race with the 
foam-fairies that a yacht’s prow brings into life as she flies with swift, 
sure motion through the air that aids and the water that hinders. Who 
—that has known—can forget the fascination of paddling in a quaint 
birch: bark up a narrow, winding river, with mysterious wooded banks, 
whose “emerald twilights ” beckon with inviting suggestions of coolness 
and repose? 

A day on the beach is to be compared with no other experience. 
Passively man watches the ocean at her universal work, massing her 
sands, heaping her clouds, pulsing her tides, and bearing on her breast 
the natant mortals who intrust themselves to her mercy. 

There is beauty and romance to the border-world where the land and 
water meet; from the rocky, columnar shore of the Giant’s Causeway, 
and the “ great opaque blue breadth of sea” along the Mediterranean, 
to our own marvelous sweep of coast. A man may choose his ocean 
with pine or palm in this good land. He may have the sturdy 
rocks of Maine, with its white towers of light for the sailor; the 
long, swerving, undulating line of cedar-bound Jersey coast, 
or the tropical blue and white sunniness of Florida shores. 

Every element of nature has its song. Water chants the 
poetry of motion, air the stirring epic of liberty, the earth 
soothes her children with the hushed lullaby of her woodland 
recesses, and the ocean rocks them to sleep on her bosom. 

“O world as God has made it! All is beauty.” 
ALICE MAUDE FENN. 
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The Home 
The Power of Freedom 


The summer vacation is one of the results of the nine- 
teenth century civilization. It has affected commercial 
relations: boards of trade are compelled to do six days’ 
business in five and one-half days; and the working days 
in each week, for at least two months of the year, have 
been practically reduced to five. Labor is affected by it. 
The “ boss” has found that public sentiment is too strong 
to be ignored, and he yields ; and the counter, the machine, 
the bench, and the table miss the workers for at least a 
half a day each week for two months of the year. The 
differences are being adjusted, and before the close of this 
century the half-holiday will be as much a feature of our 
civilization as rapid transit, women’s clubs, ladies’ dining- 
rooms in the men’s club-house, and manual training in pub- 
lic schools. 

Public sentiment declares in favor of the vacation, but 
the individual must co-operate with public sentiment 
before the individual secures the vacation. It cannot 
come without personal effort, and often sacrifice. It 
certainly is worth the price of a piece of bric-a-brac, an 
article of furniture to fill a vacant corner, or a new dress 
or bonnet, to live, if only for one week, amid new surround- 
ings, new people, new ambitions, new ideals. 

Opportunity is the necessity of growth. We can never 
find either our weakness or our strength until we have 
measured it. Enjoyment is an element of power, but it 
needs opportunity to assert itself. A life can be so limited 
as to be unconscious of its own limitations; but such a 
life knows joy only as a thing for other lives. When a man 
stands in the presence of a mountain, or looks over the 
sweeping prairie, or from the shore looks on the boundless 
sea, and finds that his heart does not respond to the majesty 
of the God before him, nor his head acknowledge it, then 
he must know that his birthright has been sold for the 
mess of pottage that has tempted man through all ages. 
A king among men is he who has kept alive his whole 
nature ; not he who has sacrificed on the altar of gain all 
the forces of a life in which is the power of divinity. 

The danger of our civilization is the complexity of our 
home life. Men and women fall by the wayside in their 
constant strife to meet the demands of false standards. 
The best of life is forfeited, not to live in harmony with 
our own standards, our own ideals, but in accordance with 
standards erected as by the king of old—gods with feet of 
clay. The hour, the day, the week, the month spent in 
re-creation means a birthright reclaimed, the family a unit, a 
soul in touch with Him who made man the ruler over all 
things, but, first of all, a ruler of his own spirit—a soul 
brought into harmony with the whole of life. 


% 
The Fresh-Air Cult 


By Arthur Reed Kimball 


Dr. Cyrus Edson, in a recent issue of the “ North Amer- 
ican Review,” said that children should be brought up to 
habits of exercise and fresh air as carefully and thoroughly 
as they are to the habit of washing their faces and hands 
every morning. In this strong way of putting it Dr. Edson 
simply emphasized the whole burden of what may be 
called “ the fresh-air cult,” whose propaganda is increasing 
in earnestness of appeal with every new issue of a book or 
magazine article on the general conditions of good health. 
These earnest appeals are largely directed to parents, 
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because their authors realize as fully as does Dr. Edson 
that children once started right will, when they are “ grown 
up,” persevere in right habits, which by then will become a 
necessity of their personal comfort. In his capacity of 
Sanitary inspector Dr. Edson gives further expression to 
these views officially. In his report he announces his 
belief that in New York the quantity of air-space required 
by the Board of Education is insufficient, and that under 
existing conditions the “vitality of school children is 
lowered to such an extent that they are incapacitated for 
study and are much more liable to catch measles and other 
contagious diseases than they would be if they were in a 
healthy condition.” 

In her recent book, “ Physical Development and Ex- 
ercise for Women,” Dr. Mary T. Bissell draws a startling 
contrast between the way in which the most civilized States 
treat their criminals and lunatics, and the way in which 
wealthy parents treat their own children, as regards this 
matter of pure air. The asylums and prisons in which the 
former are confined are often provided with the best sci- 
entific systems of ventilation. (n the other hand, says 
Dr. Bissell, “‘ the darlings of the prosperous go on poison- 
ing their bodies and dulling their brains by breathing and 
rebreathing the scanty allowance of air that they find in 
the majority of school-rooms.” Dr. Bissell thus points out 
the duty of parents : 7 

“This evil can be remedied only by the firmness and 
intelligent co-operation of parents, who should refuse to 
send their children where the requisite provisions for ven- 
tilation do not exist, and through the intervention of 
boards of health, who should pass laws forbidding the use 
of rooms for school purposes which do not permit of proper 
ventilation, and which shall also limit the number of pupils 
to be allowed in rooms of given dimensions. In many 
ways the girls can often help themselves for the time 
being. This can be done by assisting the ventilation of 
the room by opening windows and doors for even a few 
seconds or minutes during changes between classes, and 
also by pupils withdrawing from the main room during in- 
termissions and moving about the building, the yard, or, if 
possible, out-of-doors, to gain for themselves a breath of 
air as well as the desirable exercise.” 

Dr. Storrs, President of the Connecticut Medical So- 
ciety, is as strong in his views as Dr. Bissell. In his an- 
nual address before the Society, delivered within the year, 
he thus summarized the situation : 

“We estimate that a school-room of fifty pupils would 
throw off in the form of cutaneous and pulmonary exhala- 
tion in one month of five hours each day, 750 pounds, 
which contains much putrescible matter, and in rooms de- 
ficient in ventilation is precipitated, and gives in its decay 
the peculiar odor of the badly ventilated rooms. These 
respiratory impurities furnish the best possible conditions 
for the growth and dissemination of microbes. Children 
from homes infected with germ diseases, consumption, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, will poison the air of a room un- 
less the floating germs are carried off by fresh currents of 
air. ‘The air-space allowed for each child in the public 
schools of Hartford is 225 cubic feet, with the air to be 
changed three times per hour. This is about one-third of 
the amount needed.” 

The latest contribution to the literature of the “ Fresh- 
Air Cult” is an article entitled “ Bad Air and Bad Health,” 
republished in the May issue of the “ Popular Science 
Monthly ” from the “ Contemporary Review.” Its authors 
are Harold Wager and Auberon Herbert, and before its 
publication they submitted the article to some eminent 
scientists, including Sir Lyon Playfair and Professor Hux- 
ley, who unqualifiedly indorsed it. Sir Lyon Playfair, in 
his indorsement, quotes Napoleon as saying: “ Life is a 
fortress which neither you nor I know anything about. 
Why throw obstacles in the way of its defense? Water, 
air, and cleanliness are the chief articles in my pharma- 
copeeia.” Professor Huxley writes, in his characteristic 
way: “I have long been convinced (and to a great extent 
by personal experience) that what people are pleased to 
call ‘overwork,’ in a large proportion of cases, means 
under-oxygenation and consequent accumulation of waste 
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matter, which operates as a poison. The ‘depression’ of 
overworked organizations is very commonly the ‘ oppres- 
sion’ of some physiological candle-snuff not properly 
burned.” 

The article of Messrs. Wagner and Herbert is especially 


intended to be a popular scientific statement of the effects - 


of bad air, to challenge attention, and to lead, if possible, to 
a general reform. Some of its illustrations and conclusions 
are interesting. The authors hold that “ pure air and exercise 
are equal forces acting in the same direction. They both get 
rid of waste, and with it of the poisons in the system which 
are depressing various organs.” Apn illustration given is 
the experiment of a New York medical man who shut up 
flies without food, some in good air and some in bad air. 
The flies in the good air died first, from simple starvation. 
The flies in the bad air, which were longer in dying, were 
killed from poison, “ with the tissue of their bodies unex- 
hausted, [the contrast] indicating how the functions of life 
were carried on to the last where oxygen was available, 
but had been slowed and depressed by the presence of the 
poison, so that life was actually maintained longer in the 
foul than in the good air.” This illustration of the flies 
explains “the pathetic case” of certain seamstresses 
“whose workroom was ventilated, and who then begged 
that the old state of things might be restored, as their 
appetites had increased beyond their earnings.” Of the 
same character is the case, quoted from Sir D. Galton, 
where “ after barracks were better ventilated the rations of 
the men had to be increased.” The authors call the 
special attention of mothers to the need of children for 
fresh air. In a child the processes of waste are rapid and 
extensive. ‘‘ With quite young children—whose need is 
the greatest of all—our nurseries are only too often mere 
slaughterhouses. Mothers of all classes should try to see 
the meaning of the fact that out of four deaths of infants 
one takes place from lung collapse ”—the result, directly 
or indirectly, of bad air. 

This is the conclusion of the authors : 

“We suspect that not only liability to cold, but to gout, 
rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, some forms of headache, 
and many forms of nervous irritation, are to be conquered 
by constantly giving lungs and skin a fair chance of get- 
ting rid of these poisons. . . . We suspect that much of 
the intemperate drinking in towns results from the 
depressed feeling which follows work done under similar 
conditions.” 

That intemperance is often more largely an effect 
than a cause of poverty -is a conclusion for which some 
students of sociology have long contended. It is a 
novelty, however, to find the “ vices of intemperance” set 
down as in part due to the lack of good air. It illustrates 
the possibilities of the scientific study of a subject, the 
unguessed result to which such a study may lead. It 
enforces the old lesson of paying greater heed to scientific 
teaching here in America, where it is too largely a habit to 
scoff at scientific “ theories ’”’ as impracticable. 


* 


Some Travel Hints 


The attendant of ignorance is unrest, and nowhere is 
this fact proven more conclusively than in traveling. Yet 
a very little preparation would make this unnecessary. 

The time-tables issued by many of the railroad com- 
panies contain maps. Whoever wishes to travel intelli- 
gently will study these maps enough to get an idea of the 
country through which he will pass. He will place stations 
where the train stops so that he will be able to locate him- 
self at any time. The purchase of local papers will prove 
a constant help to the understanding. The idle traveler 
who spends his time with his nose buried in a novel 
injures more than his eyesight. A good time-table and 
map, with a gazetteer, make a time-killer unnecessary when 
traveling. 

Next to the mental preparation is the preparation for 
comfort, and this need not mean great outlay. A linen case 
for brushes and comb, with a soap-box and pieces of soft 
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linen that can be left to throw away, make the community 
soap and towels of a sleeper unnecessary. A few yards 
of cheesecloth, washed before leaving home, make a good 
substitute for sponge and towels, and prevent damp luggage. 
A bottle of toilet-water and a box of cold cream will many 
times be found grateful. The hard water frequently 
makes the skin feel rough, and a little cold cream rubbed 
into the skin softens and cleanses it. 

A comfortable addition to the satchel is a pair of worsted 
boots that tie about the ankles ; slippers are apt to come off. 

Pajamas for men are a necessity of night travel ; and the 
pajamas of the Orient, with a long, loose gown, a modified 
form of night-robe for women, trimmed about the neck 
and wrists, and made of black silk, will be found a delight 
to any woman who has once attempted to disrobe in a 
sleeper berth. This garment will permit of a journey to 
and from the toilet-room without any embarrassment. For 
night travel by either boat or rail, these black silk gar- 
ments will be found.a great relief. Many women will not 
undress while traveling at night because of a fear of acci- 
dent; but if so dressed as to be able to leave the car or 
stateroom at any moment, they would make the journey 
with far greater comfort. Garments of the kind described 
will last for years, and should, with the satchel and its linen 
case, be kept ready for the moment of need. 

No woman with true feminine instincts can travel with 
ease unless suitably dressed. A traveling dress, devoid 
of superfluous trimming, but fitting well, and becoming in 
color, gives a moral support that adds to the self-respect of 
the traveler. A hat without feathers or flowers, of mate- 
rials and trimmings that will look respectable even after 
exposure to rain, is another necessity. A long cloak, light 
in weight and waterproof, will also be found a necessity 
rather than a luxury. For summer travel the dress should 
be made with a coat that admits of the wearing of shirt- 
waists, either silk or linen. Two pairs of gloves, one 
for fine days and one for rainy days, are additions not 
to be scorned. The umbrella should wear its case except 
when in use. 

The woman who wishes to travel with ease of mind will 
carry a small bag with a leather strap over her shoulder. 
Money, check, trunk-key, ticket, will all be placed in this 
bag, which is at hand always. It can hang on the hook at 
head of berth, and be under the traveler’s hand at night. 
It is a good place for the watch, so often consulted when 
wakeful, and for any trinket, and is the best place for hair- 
pins, and curl-papers or pins. 

The net hung in the sleeper will be found a secure place 
for jacket and small articles of clothing; the back of the 
seat at head and foot of berth will turn up, and make 
a place for shoes, dress-skirt, and.other skirts. A hat-pin 
will fasten the hat to the curtain of the berth, and the wise 
traveler will go to sleep in peace, knowing that if she has 
used the conveniences at hand her belongings will be found 
in good condition in the morning, and she will face the 
world uncrumpled and in good order—a very necessary 
condition for pleasure or ease. 


Picked Up 


The municipal authorities of two cities in Hungary have 
made it a legal offense for a woman to wear a trailing skirt 
on the street. At Pesth the Sanitary Board has sent a 
presentment to the Government claiming that the dragging 
of women’s dresses in the street tended to stir up the dry 
dust, and thus spread infectious diseases through the air. 
One of the mental conditions that puzzles observers is why 
women are wearing the trailing skirt on the streets. Every 
woman condemns it and speaks with feeling of the awful 
waste as well as the danger, yet comparatively few women 
have the courage to withstand this dictate of fashion, which 
has not even grace to recommend it, for how can there 


be grace in a dirty gown? 
Queen Marguerite of Italy will lend some historic laces 


‘for the Woman’s Building of the Exposition. 


Outings In and About New York 
By Rachel Dunkirk 


The man who takes pride in his city is the man who 
knows it; not he who knows it only commercially, arch- 
itecturally, financially, nor he who knows only its criminal 
side and its philanthropic efforts; but he who knows it 
geographically. “That means more than knowing the State 
in which it is located, and the waters near it. It means 
knowing how much that city and its environs can minister 
to the good of himself and his family. 

Take the city of New York as an example. The man 
who has never visited the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
cannot be called an intelligent citizen. The man, father 
of a family, who has never visited the Museum of Natural 
History cannot be said to be a man who avails him- 
self of every opportunity of education. The man who can- 
not buy books, and mourns over that fact, and yet does 
not avail himself of the libraries of this city, will have 
to admit to himself that he is not greatly in earnest. 

The man who says that he loves art, and yet fails to 
visit the stores where for weeks at a time the gems of the 
day are freely exhibited, certainly means, not that he loves 
art less, but his ease more. 

But what of the man who knows nothing of the opportu- 
nities for outdoor life that lie all about him? Surely he 
cannot be said to know New York. 

How many men know that one of the most beautiful 
walks is that along the Palisades? Take Fort Lee Ferry 
and walk directly up the hill, turning north, and there for 
miles is a walk every step of which reveals new beauties. 
A lunch-basket will make this a day-excursion. 

How many men who live in New York know that beauti- 
ful walk on the bluff between Bay Ridge and Fort Hamil- 
ton? ‘Take the Thirty-ninth Street Ferry from the Battery, 
the electric cars at Bay Ridge. Leave the cars at the city 
line, walk toward the water, passing the Episcopal church 
at the corner, and follow the bluff to Fort Hamilton. Trees 
and grass offer all opportunities for resting and reading. 
Or the walker can take the Third or Fifth Avenue cars, 
surface or elevated, from the Brooklyn end of the Bridge, 
leaving the cars to connect with the Third Avenue dummy, 
and leaving these cars at the city line; country lanes and 
byways abound for the lover of nature. 

How many New York men know the city above One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street? Yet a beautiful city is 
growing there, a city with streets in many directions as yet 
only promised. The ancestral homestead is still standing 
amid groups of trees ; hills unleveled, meadows grown wild ; 
and all this at the door of a New York family, for the 
price of an elevated railroad ticket. | 

Then the parks. How many men living in New York know 
the parks of the city? ‘The citizen pays taxes for their pur- 
chase, development, and repair. He rejoices that the city 
has parks for the poor man and his family ; but when he says 
that, he forgets that the majority of the poor men cannot 
afford to take families that vary from five to twelve, even 
at a cost of five cents apiece, to the parks. The middle 
classes of our community are the people for whom our 
parks exist; and, with all their intelligence, how many men 
of this class know the public playgrounds which they help 
to buy and maintain? Central Park does not offer, either 
on Sunday or holidays, the most attractive spot for the 
true lover of nature. Yet Van Cortlandt Park may be 
visited any time and the visitors counted easily. A five- 
cent fare, and ten cents beyond the limits of the Sixth 
Avenue Elevated, brings one to the very gateway of this 
old manor property, which the city fathers have kindly left 
in primitive beauty, except as to open roads. Bronx Park, 
with its sweep of woodland and meadow, where no sign 
“ Keep off the grass ” is a constant temptation to disobedi- 
ence, leaves one to dream of days of leisure—the goal to 
which man is always struggling in imagination, but rarely 
or never reaches in fact. 

How many citizens have a clear idea of the roadway 
that will lead from Bronx Park to Van Cortlandt? Or that 
other road which links Bronx with Crotona Park, at East 
One Hundred and Seventy-fifth Street? Take a train on 
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the Harlem Division of the New York Central Railroad 
to Bedford Park—a single fare is twenty cents, a round 
trip thirty-five cents—and spend a day at Bronx Park. 

Pelham Park, with its nine miles of shore front, its beau- 
tiful trees, its wild woodland, its nooks, where the footprints 
of kindly Nature make a resting-place for her true lover, 
wooes the poet of soul if not of words. Probably there 
are more citizens in New York familiar with Rotten Row 
than with this woodland beauty lying beside the waters of 
the Sound. 

A dozen times a day is this outing possible; it is even 
possible after an early dinner with a trip home by moon- 
light. Take the New York, New Haven, and Hudson 
River Railroad from the north side of One Hundred and 
Twenty-ninth Street, buying a ticket to Bartow Station ; a 
single ticket costs twenty-five cents, a round trip forty-five 
cents. 

Saturday afternoon provides many unexplored nooks for 
the man who wishes to find them. A boat leaves for 
Roslyn, L. I., at three o’clock Saturday afternoon, and it 
pays to stand the crowding on the up trip for the hour’s 
walk about the old town and the quiet return, which 
begins in the early twilight and will end in moonlight if 
you choose the right time. A box containing a lunch is 
necessary, but it can easily be made to take the place of 
the supper at home. It may give a little more work, but 
it pays: the enjoyment of the children, the pleasure of 
the parents, the long sweet sleep that follows, all prove 
what a nervihne has been administered. Red Bank, up the 
Shrewsbury River, is an all-day trip that costs less than a 
dollar apiece. Here the lunch-basket can be dispensed 
with, except as a measure of economy, for a dinner at a 
quaint hotel is quite possible, as well as desirable. The 
return is in time for the baby’s bed-time. 

Every family should have at least one Bohemian spirit 
in it to save the family from stagnation. The Bohemian 
spirit is not, as people suppose, one who ignores conven- 
tionality, but one who investigates. Such a spirit in every 
New York family would make the fact known that St. 
Mary’s Park is in Morrisania, and, though small, large 
enough for a Saturday afternoon excursion. It would also 
donate to the library of family knowledge the fact that 
Crotona Park, at Boston Avenue and North Third Street, 
is a link in a chain of parks—Bronx, Pelham, and Van 
Cortlandt. It would also donate to that valuable adjunct 
of unprinted knowledge the fact that, leaving the Northern 
New York road at any of the stations within fifteen miles 
of New York, a wild, beautiful country, still uninvaded by 
that plague of architecture, the parti-colored Queen Anne 
cottage, is to be found. A family can spend a summer in 
New York and not exhaust the beauties of the country 
about the city, and yet never spend over one dollar per 
capita for the adults on any one excursion. The clerk who 
will not take the money for a vacation away from his 
family, and yet should have his days out-of-doors, can se- 
cure outings for himself and family at very little outlay for 
each day of his two weeks’ vacation, if his pride will permit 
the accompanying lunch-boxes, shawls, and air-pillows. 


% 
The School-Girls’ Fund 


The total amount acknowledged in the School-Girls’ 
Fund in the last issue of The Christian Union was 
$2,627.88, which included $6, “the offering of a class of 
young ladies of Brooklyn.” The note accompanying this 
is so worded that the $6 will be used to pay the fares of a 
party of girls up to the Vacation House for May 29th and 
30th. Ten dollars was received from F. W. Van W., to 
help to pay the expenses of some working-girls to the 
Decoration Day picnic. Two dollars from one who signs 


herself ‘‘Am a working-girl myself,” to be used to give a 
working-girl those two days in the country, has also been 
received ; and two dollars from one who signs herself “‘ A 
Friend ” will also be used to take the party of girls for the 
29th and 30th. Twenty dollars was acknowledged in last 
week’s paper from “A Friend in Worcester, Mass,” to 
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send away sick girls; and $50 from “A Friend” has been 
received toward the Vacation Home Fund. The total 
amount for the house, then, is $2,679.88. The total for 
the picnic and sick girls is $38. This does not wholly 
represent what the school-girls and the friends of the 
working-girls have done for the Vacation Home. There 
arrived at The Christian Union office this week boxes con- 
taining the work of the pupils at “The Elms” School, at 
Springfield, Mass. The boxes held laundry-bags, shoe- 
bags, pincushions, banner with the school motto, bureau 
trays, sheets and pillow-cases, and towels enough to furnish 
a room to be used by four girls. This room will be 
known as “ The Elms.” Miss Master’s School at Dobbs’ 
Ferry, New York, has contributed the necessary articles, 
with the exception of sheets and pillow-cases, for a room to 
be occupied by three girls; the pincushions and toilet-covers 
are embroidered with violets, the school flower, and the 
room will be known as the “ Violet Room.” The Young 
Ladies’ School at Farmville, Virginia, has furnished the 
same articles—splashers, laundry-bags, bureau-covers, pin- 
cushions, and curtains for the washstand screen—for a 
room which four girls will occupy. The decorations of 
this room will all have the wild rose, the school flower of the 
Farmville School, and the room will be known as the 
“Wild Rose Room.” The Young Ladies’ Seminary at 
Washington, Pa., has become responsible for one of the 
second-story rooms to accommodate two girls. The flower 
of this school is the pansy, and the room will be known as 
the “ Pansy Room.” There are still three rooms to be 
provided for, and any school wishing to furnish the specified 
articles for these rooms will please notify us at once, or the 
articles will have to be purchased. Of course, books and 
pictures are always in order, and the house cannot have 
too many of them. It will save expense to ship these 
articles direct to Cherry Vale, Greenwich, Conn. Due 
acknowledgment will be made of all articles received. 
We hope in the next issue of The Christian Union to give 
a picture of the exterior of Cherry Vale, as well as of some 
of the rooms in the house, in order that those of the school- 
girls who live too far away to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to spend the 3oth at Cherry Vale may have 
some idea of its attractiveness. 


From the Day’s Mail 


Bread is the staff of life, and this fact justifies discus- 
sion. Another correspondent sends us her views on bread- 
making, and they are too valuable to be laid aside or 
confined to the knowledge of one individual. 


Dear Christian Union : 

The seven or eight recipes for bread which have lately 
appeared in your pages have been read with great interest by 
me, and also with an increasing amazement at the invariable 
addition of sugar to fine wheaten flour. Do not these careful 
housewives, these dainty cooks, know that wheat, like every other 
grain, has a subtle, delicate sweetness of its own, which is de- 
stroyed by the grosser quality of cane sugar’ Isay nothing of 
the hygienic error of adding to bread a substance so liable to 
fermentation, thus increasing the difficulty of digestion. This 
protest is written simply in the interests of the gustatory nerves. 
True, those whose bread has always been treated with even a 
very little sugar would be apt at first to miss its presence. 
But so does the palate to which the strong flavor and perfume 
of the wild grape seem delicious, resent and reject the tender 
and delicate aroma and taste of the finer cultivated varieties, 
until education has begun “its perfect work.” So does the eye 
which delights in strong, bright colors esteem the soft hues of 
an artistic choice to be dull and unworthy, until that eye is 
“duly trained and taught.” 

It is not easy to give an exact recipe for bread-making, since 
the flour itself, and the conditions of atmosphere and oven, vary 
almost as widely as ideals. May I add to your list of rules a 
Suggestion or two, rather than a formula? 

For two loaves of bread, baked in Russia iron pans, 6x9x4, I 
should take about a quart of the best flour, sifted and slightly 
Salted. Dissolve one-half or less of a cake of yeast in a gill of 
warm, not hot, water, and add enough warm new milk to make a 
thick batter, hardly adough. Some fastidious tastes prefer water 
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only for wetting, and bread thus made, without lard or butter, is 
very delicious when well madeand baked. The batter should be 
mixed and beaten until it no longer adheres to the hands. This 
sounds hard, but will in reality take not much more than fifteen 
minutes. Then lightly smooth the batter, sprinkle a little flour 
on its top, cover, and set in a warm place. When it has risen 
two or three inches, push it down; 7.¢., thrust the forefinger 
deeply and quickly into and.all over the dough. Repeat this 
process two or three times as the dough rises. It serves the 
purpose of kneading without the trouble or the danger of adding 
flour. Modern flour swells so much that it is wise to make the 
batter too soft for kneading, though thick enough to make the 
first mixing with the hands something of an effort. When the 
bread has risen enough—and that can only be determined by 
experience and thought—turn it on the board, swiftly and lightly 
divide into loaves, mold, and put into pans, letting it rise a 
little before putting into the oven. The plan of your bachelor 
correspondent, who lets his loaves rise in the regulated heat of 
an oil-stove oven, seems admirable to me; but not every cook 
will bring adequate judgment and attention to the task. 

But good bread cannot be made or baked without the con- 
stant exercise of judgment and attention. Perhaps I might add 
that my ideal bread is golden brown without; within, creamy 
white, tender, evenly fine-grained, and light, with such a flavor 
as suggests the richness of the blessing, “ He filleth thee with 
the finest of the wheat.” Then add to the sweetness of the 
grain the fragrant sweetness of fresh butter, and some persons 
will prefer to put the cane sugar into other mixtures, where it 
shall predominate in a delightful fashion, as, for instance, in 
Hartford election cake. But that, as Rudyard Kipling says, is 

W. B. R. 


another story. 


Photographic Outings 
By Laury MacHenry 


There is no doubt about it, a camera is a great adjunct 
to a summer outing. 

Our vacation may be lengthened out indefinitely by the 
aid of pictorial reminders of the places, people, and inci- 
dents that we have visited, met, and enjoyed during the 
resting period; for by the aid of our “snap-shots” we 
may live over these good times, even though we are back 
again at the old humdrum work, and the winter snows are 
suggestive of anything rather than shady trees and moun- 
tain brooks. The great drawback to taking our camera 
with us to the country is the necessity of carrying along 
all the bulky, heavy, liable-to break, and sure to-leak acces: 
sories for finishing the picture. 

I believe I have come through more troubles of this sort 
than usually fall to the lot of ordinary mortals; but I have 
learned by many lessons, until now I escape all the nuisances 
and find only comfort in my photographic outings. 

My plan I propose to give you in order that you may 
profit by my experience. 

In the first place, I take nothing #uid with me. We all 
know what it is to have a bottle of developer broken in 
our trunk, or for the cork to work loose or to come out 
altogether. “Pyro” is the best all-round developer I 
know of, and a few drops on a shirt-front or a white dress 
will develop all the original sin there is in one. 

Try phainogen. As it is now put up in two separate 
wee vials, it keeps perfectly, and there is nothing needed 
but to mix it with water at the time of using. 

This developer works to a charm with full-timed plates, 
giving negatives of good density and soft contrasts. For 
snap-shots I use “ pyro,’’ of course, but I carry it with me 
dry. All you need is a pound or so of sal soda, a pound 
of soda sulphite granulated, and an ounce of pyrogallic 
acid. 

Be sure and carry the soda sulphite in a wide-mouthed 
bottle corked up, for it absorbs moisture from the air and 
deliquesces. Now, when you want to mix your developer 
for use, make your alkali, or No. 2 solution, in the propor- 
tion of 8 ounces of water to 2 ounces of sal soda; for the 
No. 1, or pyro solution, use 8 ounces of water to 1 ounce 
of granular sulphite of soda (if you have the sulphite of 
soda in crystals instead of granular, use 2 ounces), and 24¢ 
grains of pyrogallic acid. 

The way I manage about measuring the various chemi- 
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cals is to have different-sized boxes, which when even full 
just hold the different quantities. If you have never used 
freshly mixed pyro developer, you must use caution and 
dilute well with water, as it is tremendously vigorous. 
My best results are attained by putting the plate first ina 
tray containing a solution fairly strong with No. 2, but 
weak in pyro, and leaving it until the image just begins to 
appear, and then changing to a stronger pyro bath to com- 
plete the development. 

With a very much under-timed plate, this plan will give 
considerable detail. For fixing, of course, you will carry 
your hypo dry, or, better still, a few packages of acid fix- 
ing salt, which is cheap, dry, clean, and gives a beautifully 
clear negative. By all means use hard rubber trays, as 
they are light and clean, and in case of a hasty washing or 
imperfect drying they do not rust. 

Now you will say, “ How about the printing and toning 
and fixing ?” 

I say—don’t tone and don’t fix! Make blue prints to 
‘ry your negatives, throw away the unsatisfactory ones, 
and take those which are good home with you when your 
outing has ended, and there make your silver prints or 
aristoty pes, as the case may be. 

By the way, do you know the capabilities of the much- 
abused blue print? 

Get good, fresh paper and use the care in printing 
which you would with a silver print, and the result is not 
to be sneered at. I have an album of several hundred 
blue prints, the mementos of my outings for years back, 
and it is admired by every one. 

Think of the simplicity of manipulation of the blue 
print—one operation, as against seven distinct baths and 
washings for a silver print! The detail is fully as rich as 
in a platinotype ; and if the color be an objection, they can 
be toned easily to a brown or green. 

As to dark-room facilities at a country boarding-house, 
that is a simple matter. 

For filling plate-holders, one needs no red light. A dark 
closet in the daytime, or your bedroom at night, answer 
every purpose, and you can readily tell which is the film 
side of the plate by touching the tip of the tongue to it 
near the extreme edge, in order that the touched spot may 
not mar the picture when taken. For developing, an ex- 
cellent safe lamp may be made with a small box, a candle, 
and a sheet of post-office paper. I confess, however, that 
I like plenty of light—safe light—in my dark-room, and I 
take my ruby lantern with me wherever I go. 


* 


Jakob’s Bicycle 
A Story of the Tyrol 
By Ada M. Trotter 


Grandfather Kraus, with his last living descendant, Jakob, 
lived up on the Alp, above the village. It was less lonely 
here than one might suppose, for the cottage with the gar- 
den skirted the precipice, whence it would have been easy 
to throw a stone intothe churchyard below. Father Kraus 
kept himself well informed as to the doings of the neigh- 
bors, and, as his genial nature made him the village patri- 
arch, he became not only a safe repository for their secrets, 
but an equitable judge when their dissensions required a 
mediator to make peace. Jakob, his great-grandson, was 
by no means worthy of his illustrious ancestor; the neigh- 
bors whispered one another that the lad was a fool. How 
Grandfather Kraus laughed when the whisper came to his 
ears! He knew well that Jakob was no fool. 

Nevertheless, this same somewhat slow Jakob frequently 
aggravated his ancient relative by some hasty, ill-considered 
act; and it was in consequence of such an instance that 
the glowing sunset found the old man facing Jakob with 
irate countenance, his cap on hind before, and his pipe 
burning a hole in his coat pocket. 

Jakob had just returned from the Fair. He had sold 
the cheeses. Where was the money? This was the ques- 
tion that Jakob had wrestled with all the way home. 
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Would Grandfather Kraus ever consider the object lying 
on the ground between them an equivalent? 

* And thou seest, dear grandfather, the thing costs noth- 
ing more ; it neither eats nor drinks.” 

“Ach! but thy good gulden!” replied the old man, 
making Jakob tremble for the result. ‘ Well, show me 
this new beast of thine, Jakob.”’ 

Jakob, with serious face and careful fingers, set the bicycle 
upright before his grandfather. He expected reproaches, but 
instead of this the old man began to laugh, and laughed, in 
fact, until he nearly died from suffocation. Nor was the 
matter improved by the conduct of his grandson, who, al- 
ways of a serious nature, saw fit to show his grandfather 
that he had been no fool in spending his gulden on a beast 
that neither ate nor drank, and so disported himself astride 
the two wheels, with varying fortune, in the small level 
space between the cottage and the barn. 

*“ Ach! mein Gott! It’s well thou hast no brains, for 
otherwise that bump against the door must have cracked 
thy skull. Of solid make thou art, son Jakob, good is it 
to see. Ha! ha! ha!.ha! But see him nowagain. That 
was abang! Thy dried-up brains rattled like beans in a 
measure. Art none the worse of it?” 

Jakob felt he was much the worse. 
hard than his grandfather supposed; indeed, like his 
heart, it was rather soft than otherwise. He shook the old 
bicycle until it rattled again, grinned somewhat doubtfully, 
and again bestrid the machine. 

“Ach! what a beast isthat! It will run away with thee 
down the Alp some day, and then where will thy guldens 
be? Ach! when I was young, men did not invent demons 
like this beast here, that fails on you whenever it fails to 
knock your head against the barn door. Lay some straw 
around, my child, and fall more gently, I beseech you!” 

“Tt won’t move on straw, dear grandfather,” objected 
Jakob, giving the bicycle another shake. 

“ And when thou canst sit up onit, what then? Wilt thou 
to the Alp take it, and carry home your milk behind you, 
and the milking-stool ?” But here the old man’s sense of 
the ludicrous caused him another fit of laughter, most dis- 
astrous in its effects, and Jakob, going to his aged relative’s 
assistance, gave his new beast a sly kick, as it turned him 
over on his head for the twentieth time. 

News of this strange machine soon spread far and wide 
over the country, and so many visitors climbed the Alp 
to look at it that Grandfather Kraus took rather a pride 
in relating the demon tricks of which it was capable, point- 
ing his remarks with a glance at the generally bumped and 
bruised condition of his grandson’s rubicund countenance, 
proof positive of his statements. A black eye, broken 
nose, and contused limbs, though adding to Jakob’s un- 
gainly appearance, certainly raised him into a kind of hero 
in the eyes of these simple folk. 

In truth, the peddler at the fair at Brixen had made a 
good thing out of his old wooden bicycle, getting five 
guiden out of this soft-headed mountaineer, after expend- 
ing an hour’s persuasion on a large crowd. Finding that 
telling the wonders that could be done with it made little 
impression on his unimaginative audience, he suddenly 
mounted it, and rode to the church and back on the ram- 
shackle machine, clattering along with more noise than an 
express train would make going at full speed. When he 
returned in a few seconds’ time to the open-mouthed vil- 
lagers, he perceived one mouth opened wider than the 
others, one pair of eyes that looked longingly at the won- 
der, and a purse half withdrawn from the breeches pocket. 

Five minutes later the guldens were his, and Jakob was 
carrying his remarkable purchase up the Alp. Several 
months passed by; the long winter came, and the demon 
lay in the outhouse, neither eating nor drinking, it is true, 
but certainly useless as lumber, a fact that Grandfather 
Kraus did not fail to remark upon to the stalwart Jakob. 
Jakob never answered, but, for the first time in his life, his 
imagination was quickened and his heart throbbed with 
anticipation. The bicycle was his, and he meant to ride 
it. Ach! how he would fiy, when once he could keep 
astride the beast! Jakob thought of this all the winter 
long, as he sat in the dark cottage carving small objects 
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Some day he would show his grandfather that 
he, Jakob, was no fool. In time came spring, the snows 
melted, the roads dried up, and now was his time. No 
matter how much trouble it cost him, it was a fact accom- 
plished—Jakob and his bicycle were one ; and even Grand- 
father Kraus grinned with sympathetic pride as he saw 
that the demon at length had found its master; and Jakob’s 
exploits were the wonder of the neighbors. Still Jakob 
was just the same humble lad at home. Day by day he 
drove the goats to higher pasture, coming home only when 
dusk gathered over the Alp. 

Thus it happened one evening that Grandfather Kraus 
was seen pacing his garden with much uneasiness. The 
neighbors below well knew the reason. Who read the signs 
of the weather so quickly as he? and with the sun setting 
in such lurid clouds, with Insel blotted with mist, and that 
low muttering just heard above the roar of the torrent, it 
was time that Jakob should be home. If caught on the 
mountain slopes by such a storm as now was rising, some- 
thing terrible might happen to the lad. 

Presently the goats came trooping down the path, jump- 
ing and leaping across the cataract and over rocks and 
bushes as though they intended to pitch head first into the 
valley below. Grandfather was tired of goats. ‘“ Giddy 
things !” he said, disapprovingly; not even Nanette, the 
oldest, had any sense. But, at any rate, they contrived to 
come safely into the yard, and soon the cow followed, and 
Jakob hove in sight. His face was absolutely white with fear. 

“ Ach, Gott! the storm, grandfather! Listen to that, 
and that!” Crashes of thunder set the sullen echoes ring- 
ing; lightning tore the veil of mist from Insel’s peak and 
darted to the valley. At length, above the roar of the ele- 
ments, the rush of torrents, came the jangling of the 
church-bells, solemnly pealing far and near, bringing con- 
solation to the terrified folk by reminding them of the 
strong hand which held this terrible storm in leash.’ 

“That is good. ‘The bells ring; now we are safe,” said 
Grandfather, serenely, sitting down to his supper; but Jakob 
shook with fear as the lightning flames darted into the 
dark corner where he was hiding, seemingly bent on 
clutching him by the hair and carrying him off to some re- 
mote mountain haunt whence they themselves had just 
escaped. 

“To bed!” said Grandfather, putting out the light. And 
now Jakob was more afraid, than before, and thought, as 
he stumbled about in the darkness, that he should not be 
able to sleep a wink to-night; yet, in less time than it 
would have taken most people to get into bed, he was fast 
asleep and snoring. 

At dawn he woke and got up, running as usual to dip 
his face under the waterfall, but he paused in dismay; 
what demon’s work was this? Instead of his old friend 
pattering and splashing along, was a cataract, a raging, 
tearing torrent that had broken much of his garden away, 
and changed the bed of the stream toa zigzag down the 
pine-wood. Whatelse had it done? Where would it strike 
the valley? Jakob ran across the brow of the Alp and 
followed its course with open-mouthed interest. Suddenly 
he paused, spell-bound, looking as though his bristly hair 
would rise on end with horror. A puff of smoke showed 
him a train creeping up the pass with its two engjnes. It 
would reach the station at the summit in eight minutes, 
then in five minutes more the engine behind would be de- 
tached, and‘the train would glide round the curve and down 
the track. Thirteen minutes! Jakob was across the Alp 
in a second, and out in the barn with his bicycle in his arms. 

“What now! lazy one; thou wouldst play before thou 
hast thy work done, and breakfast inside thee. I shall 
beat thee, son Jakob, to give thee sense.” 

But Jakob heard not ; he was over the fence, running at 
full speed for the old diligence road. It was a good road. 
Jakob had been on it one moonlight night, when Grand- 
father was very fast asleep. He had laughed at the swift- 
ness with which his demon carried him that night, till the 
echoes rang, and he feared would wake his sleeping parent. 
And now! Upandaway! Rattle, bang, crash! the train 
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puffing up the valley scarce made more noise. In point 
of fact, Grandfather’s prophecy had come true: Jakob’s 
demon was running away with him. The machine had no 
brake—it had been broken long before it got into the 


peddler’s hands, so now it was a mere question of balance. 


Jakob could hardly see; the wind blew in his face, and 
took his breath away, while the clattering of the old 
wooden contraption deafened his ears. Still he knew what 
he was about, and kept his dangling legs as evenly as pos- 
sible on either side the wheel. 

Here was the village at last, and every one flying to 
watch Jakob’s evolutions on his rattling beast ; but he had 
no time for even “Griiss Gott”? to his friends, for the 
engine behind the train was detached ; in another minute— 

“ Ach, Gott! What does this mean ?” shrieked a motley 
crowd, village folk, travelers, engine-driver, and other offi- 
cials, as the bicycle, guided right to the rails, tumbled and 
crashed down right in frontof the engine on the railway track. 

Jakob was sprawling on his back, with arms and legs 
stretched wide, in the midst of the smashed machine. 

“Pick him up! Get him out of the way!” cried every 
one ; but Jakob did not move; he knew it would take half 
a dozen men to lift him if he chose to be a dead weight, 
and really he must take a moment to get his breath before 
he told his story. It was funny to lie there and hear the 
angry officials and more angry passengers raving at him 
for hindering their time. Presently he sat up, opened his 
round eyes with a friendly stare, and grinned a friendly 
grin. Still he did not get up. There was no hurry, and 
that last bang on his head had dulled his wits not a little. 

“Get up, fool! It is that fool Jakob!” These were 
some of the complimentary speeches flying about the 
crowd. Jakob got up. 

“You can’t go on,” he said, simply. ‘ The road beyond 
the curve is all broken to pieces. There is a cataract 
there. I saw it thirteen minutes ago on the Alp.” 

There was a pause. The officials set forth at a run, fol- 
lowed by the passengers. Jakob sat down on the broken 
bits of his bicycle in front of the engine, as though only 
his bodily presence there could prevent a catastrophe. 
Presently the crowd came running back, and Jakob, hustled 
on to the platform, found himself clapped on the back till 
he groaned (he was not a little bruised), and his arms 
almost shaken out of their sockets. 

“ What can we do for him ?” asked one of the travelers. 

“Let’s give him a new, first-class bicycle,” suggested 
another. 

“‘ No, don’t,” said Jakob, overhearing the remark. He 
passed his hands ruefully over his bruised head and ach- 
ing limbs. “I don’t want another demon,” said he, with 
a spiteful look at the broken wheels. 

‘‘ Let’s give him some money,” suggested a third. 

“] don’t want money,” said Jakob. “I’m going home. 
I want my breakfast.” 

The puzzled and grateful travelers were pausing, not 
knowing in what form to express their gratitude, when who 
should put in his oar but the landlord of the one hotel ! 

“I’ve got a cow,” he said; “the best cow in the vil- 
lage. Every one knows my white cow, Lilie. If Jakob 
would like my cow, and the gentlemen wished to buy her—” 

‘Would you like the cow ?” asked twenty voices. 

Jakob’s stolid face, bruised out of all shape, gave 
tokens of interest. His lips widened into a smile, and this 
into a grin that nearly cracked his chubby cheeks in two. 

‘“‘ Shall it be the cow?” asked the twenty voices. 

“ Ach, Gott!” uttered the enraptured Jakob. 

It was the cow. Half an hour later the most beautiful 
cow in the village was dragging Jakob up the Alp almost 
as quickly as the bicycle had brought him down. 

And the landlord gave him his blessing as he put the 
halter in his hand. Then he stood at the door and 
watched the ascent of the happy pair, both enchanted to 
get back to the Alp. He jingled the money in his pockets 
cheerfully. 

“ There’s nothing like turning money over quickly,” said 
he. “I’ve the price of two cows here !” 


‘The greeting between T yrolese peasants. 
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Books and Authors 


Studies in Primitive Germanic Culture! 


The labors of the painstaking German students of cu/fur- 
geschichte have nowhere been more unwearied than in 
the study of their own origins. The results of their re- 
searches, accumulating ever since Grimm, following the 
impulse of the Romantic movement, wrote those wonder- 
ful books on German antiquities and mythology, have come 
in too scant measure to the attention of the English reader. 
This has been due to the fact that few except special stu- 
dents read the German works, to the fact that the results 
are widely scattered in Beitrige and Zeitschrifts, and to 
the fact that over many of the questions so much discus- 
sion has arisen as to discourage readers who wish for con- 
’ clusions and not arguments. In popularizing these con- 
clusions, in a very readable book of about five hundred 
pages, Professor Gummere has performed a task which 
ought not to have waited so long for an American to ac- 
complish. But there are always some advantages in delay, 
and not the least of these is the fitness of Professor Gum- 
mere for his work. He has not given us a mere compila- 
tion of other men’s opinions, but he has himself used much 
original material, which shows that he is a Germanic 
scholar of a high rank. Although he has unhesitatingly 
drawn on second-hand authorities for his views, yet he has 
avoided presenting extreme opinions and has cleverly passed 
over many disputed poiats in Germanic law and govern- 
ment. In consequence the presentation is full, the con- 
clusions rational and accurate. His range of material is 
geographically wide and chronologically long. The “ Ger- 
mania” of Tacitus and the extensive accompanying litera- 
ture has formed the nucleus for all elaborations, while the 
Anglo Saxons, Scandinavians, and other Germanic peoples 
have furnished support for many conclusions, and in time 
the references extend from classical literature to Shake- 
speare and Goethe. 

One effect of such method must necessarily be a tend- 
ency toward occasional vagueness and generalization, and 
this is one fault which may be found with Professor Gum- 
mere’s work when taken as a whole. The fault is, how- 
ever, the fault of the material. The best picture cannot 
have the clearness or the completeness of a photograph. 
In the first place, our knowledge is at least imperfect, and 
what we have is one-sided. It must be remembered that 
the bardic poetry, the chronicles of battles and sea-fights, 
the picturesque kennings and metaphors, will not give us 
the more real and homely character of early Germanic 
life. In the poets and the chroniclers we find the life of 
heroes, a Béowulf, a Brytuoth, idealized by the genius of 
the scdp or the monk; we see the hall Heorot with its 
antlers, its iron clamps, its tapestries, and its brilliant col- 
oring ; but we know that the life of the people’must have 
been very different from this attractive fighting and feast- 
ing of heroes, and that few chieftains, nay even few kings, 
had a hall Heorot. 

The volume contains chapters on the land, the people 
as a whole, their physical characteristics, their family and 
home life, their trade, commerce, social, political, and mil- 
itary relations, their religion as seen in ancestor-worship, 
in the worship of nature and gods, their funerals, their 
forms and ceremonies, closing with a chapter on their mor- 
als, ideals, zsthetics, and conceptions of a future life. 
Though covering a good deal of ground, the subjects are 
well treated. The style, while neither rhythmic nor flowing, 
is always readable, never involved. Professor Gummere 
quotes freely and translates admirably. If he has too 
often catered to the popular taste, he has never demeaned 
his scholarship. His point of view is German, he respects 
highly the German custom as the source of English life, 
the Ingzevonic tribes as the founders of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. There is little place for Roman, Dane, or Northman, 
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takes a cautious middle ground, considering them neither 
as savages nor a highly developed, law-abiding people. 
He bases his opinion largely on the existence of agricul- 
ture; and while stating the prevalence of land-tillage, he 
avoids the controversy and leaves the matter to the his- 
torians. He evidently does not feel so much at home 
with questions of land, government, and law, and it is 
hardly surprising that in this particular his treatment is 
wholly inadequate. He could hardly have made the state- 
ment that “ farming means property, and property means 
law,” had he been more familiar with the subject of primi- 
itive property and primitive law. Probably the best chap- 
ters in the book are those treating of women, warriors, and 
worship. In the first of these he corrects some misappre- 
hensions based on Tacitus, whose conclusions he considers 
too eulogistic, and he shows that reverence for woman 
arose from her supposed prophetic and sacred character, a 
condition more closely analogous to the pythias and sibyls 
of antiquity than to the woman of medizval chivalry. In 
relation to the family life, we believe that he has exagger- 
ated the prominence of ancestor-worship and the impor- 
tance of the patriarchal family. It is very uncertain how 
far either had actual existence. He seems also to confuse 
family and clan; in fact, does not clearly grasp the differ- 
ence between tribe, clan, sub-clan, and family—not in any 
case an easy task. Clear and suggestive, however, is the 
discussion of’that unpardonablé sin of the Germans, cow- 
ardice, of the sword, of the comitatus. In regard to 
the last named he shows commendable conservatism, de- 
claring, what many writers have not fully grasped, that “ it 
is not safe to trace the simple comitatus of German forests 
amid the varying phases of the feudal system.” ‘Taken as 
a whole, he is in full sympathy with the freedom and con- 
scious, independent activity of the German people. In 
conclusion he finds them to have been rough, quick-tem- 
pered, filled with a spirit of retaliation, and without a sense 
of beauty, yet always generous, hospitable, and chaste, 
loyal, and strictly honorable even in revenge, and in the 
higher mood strangely philosophical, with a vague belief in 
a world of spirits. Faithful and interesting his delinea- 
tions are, and it is perhaps ungracious to feel that through- 
out it all there has been an unconscious idealization, which 
lacks the reality wanting in the old poets themselves—a 
tendency inevitable where the material at the scholar’s dis- 
posal is so meager and one-sided. 


Currents of Recent Thought 


In the Andover Review for May, the Rev. J. H. Ward says 
of “ Bishop Brooks,” that he has in the first half-year of his epis- 
copate repeated the success which Bishop Wilberforce achieved 
nearly fifty years ago at Oxford, which he made the model of 
what most English dioceses have since become. ... As to 
“ The Contribution of Congregational Churches to Modern Re- 
ligious Life,” Dr. Calkins thinks it is“the restored and reinvig- 
orated ideal of the Church” as described in the New Testament. 
..- On “Church and State in Canada,” Mr. G. R. Stetson 
says that Quebec manifests a subjection tothe Church of Rome 
unparalleled in any modern State of Europe. “ Its government 
is as clearly a hierarchy as was that of Rome during the temporal 
power of the Pope.”... The Rev. H. A. Bridgman, answering the 
question “Have We Too Many Churches?” mentions that in South 
Dakota, during three years ending in 1891, thirty-four Congre- 
gational churches were organized in fields all but oneunoccupied, 
into twenty-five of which fields, when they were occupied and fairly 
filled, other churches were presently intruded, in nearly every 
case without any but a sectarian interest—in disgraceful viola- 
tion of Christian comity. ... In the first of a series of papers on 
Missions and Civilization,” the Rev. C. C. Starbuck says that in 
India, Japan, and China “there is far less of rude anarchical 
self-will, of ethical force running to waste,” than there is here. 
He thinks that a vast amount of devout thought and feeling 


Christianity... . An important editorial announcement is made 
of a forthcoming series of articles on “ The Divinity of Christ,” 
the first of which is here presented. This is by the same authors 
as the series published seven years ago, entitled “ Progressive 
Orthodoxy.” The introductory article in the present number 
alludes to an apparent perplexity and unrest in Christological 


exists in India, detached from any definite attachment to Hindu 
principles, which is likely to inure to the ultimate growth of 
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questions. It recognizes a prevailing discontent with ordinary 
dogmatic forms, but declares that this indicates no conscious 
tendency to Unitarianism. Itsees the need of a fresh discus- 
sion for the sake of clear and positive convictions as to the person 
of Christ. The position to be established is that “ the Jesus of 


history is the Christ of faith; the Christ of faith is God revealed ° 


and known.” 

In the American Catholic Quarterly Review for April, an 
elaborate paper by the Rev. James Conway, S. J., on “ Beatrice 
and other Allegorical Characters of Dante,” takes a view resem- 
bling that which used to be taken of the heroine in Solomon's 
Song. ‘ Beatrice symbolizes Christ’s Spouse, the Church.” 
She is “ an exclusively allegorical creation.” In this view, the 
death of Beatrice is an allegory of the exile of the Popes to Avi- 
gnon. The writer concludes that the Divina Commedia is “ the 
grand epic of the human race in its struggle for salvation under the 
guidance of Christ’s spouse, the ideal Church.” ... An article 
by the Very Rev. Dr. John Hogan on “ Church and State in 
France’ discusses the grievances of the Catholics with the 
French government. Were it not thatthe French are a Catholic 
people “ only in a very qualified sense,” things could never have 
come to be as they are. The writer, in a kindly criticism of the 
failure of the French clergy to meet the exigencies of the situa- 
tion, remarks that “ they are not as much in sympathy with the 
people as in other Catholic countries.” 

The Cathosic World for May remarks on “ The Methodist 
Book Concern” that it is the unceasing co-operation between 
the clergy and the laymen of the Methodist Church which has 
not only given the Book Concern its wonderful success, but has 
made Methodisin itself one of the remarkable phenomena of the 
nineteenth century. 

In the Educational Review for May Professor H. A. Beers, 
of Yale, writes on “ Entrance Requirements in English at Yale.” 
The real reason, he says, why universities hesitate to give Eng- 
lish literature an equal academic rank (Z. ¢., in examinations) with 
other subjects is that it is essentially an wsthetic rather than a 
scientific subject, a matter of taste rather than of knowledge, not 
properly teachable. Dr. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools in 
Brooklyn, writes on the “ Grammar-School Curriculum ” in favor 
of shortening it. More time is wasted, he thinks, in the teaching 
of arithmetic than in any other subject. “ The modern spelling- 
book is the greatest foe of good spelling.” Advanced thinkers 
are becoming heartily ashamed of the grammar-school course of 
Study, but it is still mostly “ in the hands of the Philistines.” It 
is “ chiefly a memory course, ’ not an introduct’on, as it should be, 
to a liberal education. . . . Editorially, the remark is made that 
the great secondary schools of the country, with a few honorable 
exceptions, are not engaged in the work of education, but in the 
very different task of “ preparing for college.” It is also sug- 
gested that the colleges ought to prevent much waste of time 
and loss of power during long vacations by requiring a moderate 
amount of reading to be done between June and September, 
and testing it by suitable methods subsequently. 

In the Arena for May Miss Frances E. Willard writes on 
“The Woman’s Cause is Man’s.” She says that the phrase 
“ an illegitimate child” should be chased out of the dictionary 
of common speech. There never was one. Every child comes 
in the direct line of those natural laws which are laws of God. 
“The only illegitimate factor in the problem is the father.” 
Editorial remarks on the “ Broadening Horizon of Civilization” 
say that those are greatly mistaken who think that the 
present industrial revolt is a transient protest, with no 
permanent effect upon the political future of the country. 
Their mistake is made in ignoring the educational work which 
has been done far and wide by “ the literature of discontent,” sim- 
ilar to the work of the philosophers and pamphleteers of France 
prior to the Revolution. 

In Lend a Hand for May, Lieutenant Wotherspoon, of the 
Twelfth Infantry, in discussing the question, “Is the Indian 
Race Exceptional?” says that whenever he has seen Indians 
have a fair chance to labor and earn money, he has found them 
willing and industrious. Many misconceptions on this subject 
have come from cases where the Indian has had neither incen- 
tive to work nor opportunity to enjoy the fruits of work... . 
On “ The Neighborhood Guild” Dr. Stanton Coit remarks that 
in the lowest slums “ you will find your saints, your prophets, 
your sympathizers with the poor.” Through these their neigh- 
bors must be reached. The problem is one of organization. 
lhe redemptive forces are present among the masses them- 
selves. Crystallized in groups under wise leadership to work 


for reform and for the development of wholesome life, they will 
ultimately solve the whole problem of poverty. 

In the Bibliotheca Sacra for April, Dr. A. H. Ross writes 
upon “ Church and State in New England,” and concludes that 
the till recently retarded growth of the Congregational denomi- 
nation was due to the original union of Church and State, and to 
its consequences in a reliance upon the State rather than on a 
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free development of the church-idea. . . . Dr. C. Walker, of the 
Theological Seminary in Alexandria, Va., observes upon “ Elec- 
tion and Foreordination” that the Apostles contemplate the 
divine election and its blessings as something communicable. 
The elect are elected for the sake of benefits not confined to 
themselves ; they are chosen not so much to possess as to spread 
to others the grace of God. 


Mr. Froude has followed his recent volume on the “ Divorce 
of Queen Katharine, as Told by the Foreign Representatives of 
the Emperor,” with another volume which grows in large 
measure out of the same historical studies. Zhe Spanish Story 
of the Armada, and Other Essays, contains two long chapters 
in the history of the Reformation period. The first of these is, 
in its way, one of the most dramatic, picturesque, and striking 
incidents in modern history. Mr. Froude does not retell the old 
story of the Armada which he has told elsewhere with so much 
brilliancy, but he reconstructs it from Spanish sources, so that 
the essay consists of a collection of letters and documents which 
have the weight of Spanish authority and which give the Spanish 
impression of the great tragedy. The story, as told by these Span- 
ish pens, is not only deeply interesting, but throws clear light on 
the causes of the defeat of the Armada. The great fleet was 
mismanaged from the first, and if it had not been aided by the 
characteristic parsimony and meanness of Elizabeth, it would 
probably have suffered entire destruction in the English Channel. 
The difficulty with Philip’s policy was that he meant to go 
a certain distance and stop. He did not intend that his 
great undertaking should be entirely accomplished ; he did not 
aim at the conquest of England, but at the subjugation of Eliza- 
beth ; and in order that this halting policy might be carried out 
he put Medina Sidonia in command of the expedition. Never 
was a great undertaking more fatally handicapped by an unin- 
formed and hopelessly incompetent commander. Medina was a 
stranger alike to the occupations of the soldier and the pursuits 
of the sailor. He knew nothing of navigation and nothing of 
the art of war, and he was entirely lacking in ability, coolness, 
and force of character. He was a grotesque figure at the head 
of the great fleet. The pathetic thing about it was that he knew 
of his own incompetence and proclaimed it to Philip, but Philip 
kept him in command because he wanted some one whom he 
could control. It is unnecessary to repeat the story in these 
columns. The Armada was a stupendous blunder from every 
point of view. Medina lost his head at the beginning and never 
recovered it, and the insults and ignominy to which he was sub- 
jected in after life were, in a sense, unjust. He had served his 
king at the expense of his reputation and character. In the 
second essay in this volume Mr. Froude discusses “ Antonio 
Perez: An Unsolved Historical Riddle;” the riddle being 
the apparent persecution by Philip of a man who had committed 
an assassination under the King’s orders. An essay on St. 
Theresa is interesting, but devoid of spiritual insight. The 
Story of the Templars is told with characteristic vividness and 
force ; and there are two lighter essays descriptive of travel in 
Norway. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood has had a large social experience, 
great opportunities of knowing people, and has carefully stud- 
ied the delightful arts of the hostess. These qualities have 
made her books extremely popular with a large class of people. 
Nothing that she has yet done, however, is likely to prove so 
acceptable as Zhe Art of Entertaining (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York), a very readable volume which treats gastronomic 
subjects from an artistic standpoint, and elevates the art of cook- 
ing to one of the great agencies of civilization. Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s English is by no means the English of Addison or 
Hawthorne. One who looks for style in this volume will lock 
in vain; but the book is not to be judged from the literary 
standpoint. It aims to convey practical hints and to diffuse 
knowledge about the delightful art of entertaining one’s friends 
with ease, good taste, and as large resource as one’s means 
afford. Mrs. Sherwood does not confine herself to the rudi- 
ments of her art. “ The Art of Entertaining” is in no sense a 
cook-book, although it is full of practical suggestions for the 
kitchen. It deals with entertaining from a high standpoint. A 
few titles of chapters will suggest the range of the book. “Our 
American Resources and Foreign Allies,” “ The Intellectual 
Components of a Dinner,” “ The Influence of Good Cheer on 
Authors and Geniuses,” “ Entertaining in a Country House,”’ 
“ Private Theatricals,” “ How Royalty Entertains,” are among 
the general themes sandwiched in between “ Breakfast,” “ The 
Lunch,” “Afternoon Tea,” “Soups,” “Fish,” “ Salad,” “ Pic- 
nics,” “ Games,” and “ Weddings.” The book is full of very 
pleasant social gossip. Mrs. Sherwood’s discursiveness, although 
it plays havoc with the logical order of her narrative, gives her 
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book a real interest, and that much-addressed person, the general 
reader, will find it entertaining even if he scorns the titles of soups 
and salads. There are hints, suggestions, and experiences in 
this volume which will be of value to the most experienced 
society people, and at the same time the book has a complete- 
ness and a thoroughness of detail which will make it the boon 
companion of those who are just setting out on the difficult 
career of the entertainer. 


Professor Bickell’s “« Messe und Pascha” has been translated 
with a long introduction by W. F. Skene, D.C.L., the whole 
under the title Zhe Lord's Supper and the Passover Ritual, 
and it is a work for which we thank the translator, who, as well 
as Professor Bickell, has put much learning into the book. The 
Anglican liturgiolists, following the lead of William Palmer, have 
assumed that the “ Clementine Liturgy” in the apostolical con- 
stitutions was never in actual use. Professor Bickell considers 
that it was in use and was the oldest liturgy of the Church, and 
the norm of other masses. He also holds that the Jewish ritual 
of the passover and synagogue furnished much of the prayers, 
and determines the meaning of the eucharistic rite. He argues 
with ingenuity and learning, but he negiects to establish the 
antiquity and authenticity of the Clementine liturgy, and the 
identity of the passover ritual as we now know it with that used 
at the time of Christ. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York.) 


The Literature of the Second Century: Short Stories in 
Christian Evidences. By F. R. Wynne, D.D., J. H. Bernard, 
D.D., and S. Hemphill, D.D. (James Pott & Co., New York.) 
This book contains six lectures. The first is upon the nature of 
the writings of the apostolic fathers and the significance of those 
writings as testimony to the truth of Christianity, the second is 
on the gradual growth of the canon of the New Testament, the 
third about the apocryphal Gospels, the fourth upon the mirac- 
ulous in early Christian literature, the fifth upon Tatian’s Dia- 
tessoron, and the sixth upon the establishment of the link 
between the Gospels and the writers who followed the Apostles, 
making the chain of written evidence to continuity complete. 
These topics testify to the interesting quality of the book. For 
the rest, it is written in a clear, bright, and popular style. 


Two small and tasteful volumes come to us from the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, of this city. One is Pew Rents and the 
New Testament: Can they be Reconciled ? by Robert C. Ogden— 
an address delivered before the Presbyterian Social Union of Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Ogden entreats pastors and churches to abandon 
the pew system as unchristian, ignore expediency, and adhere 
to principle—the principle of voluntary, unpledged offerings. 
The other little book is a revised edition of Dr. George Dana 
Boardman’s Problem of Jesus. Dr. Boardman’s argument is 
strong, but his essay is marred somewhat by long lists of bare 
names. To the well informed these lists suggest much, perhaps 
too much: to the ordinary reader they are dry. 


It would be difficult to justify any of the parties concerned 
in the old Free Soil and Pro-Slavery contest of Kansas. Vio- 
lence and lawlessness prevailed as methods, however righteous 
the principles and purposes of the participants. Zhe Kansas 
Conflict, by the late Governor Robinson, of Kansas, is an account 
of that struggle from his side of the question. Without discrim- 
inating between the partisans, we simply say that Governor 
Robinson’s book gives much of the inner history of a conflict 
which will forever be memorable, which included John Brown as 
contestant and precipitated the Civil War. (Harper & Brothers, 
New York.) 


With much ingenuity and wasted industry Mr. Percival has 
out of the Book of Common Prayer of the Episcopal Church 
constructed a little treatise against those who do not think as he 
does, and has arrogantly entitled it Ze Doctrine of the Episco- 
pal Church so far as itis Set Forth in the Prayer-Book. From 
this volume it appears that the Protestant Episcopal formularies 
teach seven sacraments—transubstantiation, auricular confession, 
infused grace, and thelike. According to Mr. Percival’s mosaic 
method almost anything could be made up from the Prayer- 
Book, and this is only a bit of special pleading chiefly interesting 
to its author. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


The Marian persecutions are a gloomy theme of incidents of 
a savage age. After the fires of Smithfield, Romanism could 
never again claim the heart of England. For generations Fox’s 
‘ Acts and Monuments” was by order kept in the churches, that 
all might know the cruelty of the Roman Catholic Church when 
free to carry out her principles. Fox’s books are now scarce 
and costly, and the Religious Tract Society publishes an 
abridged account called Zhe Days of Queen Mary ; or, Annals 
of her Reign, of which a new edition is sent us by the F. H. 
Revell Company. 
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Literary Notes 


—James Russell Lowell’s Lowell Institute Lectures on the 
English Dramatists will be published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. in the fall. 

—Not long before his death Professor Freeman wrote to his 
friend, Canon Venables, that among a thousand and one schemes, 
some of them begun, he proposed a final revision of the Norman 
Conquest, which he intended to complete with an account of the 
reign of Henry I. 

—William Morris has a new romance in hand. The “ Athe- 
nzum ” says that it will run toa greater length than either “ The 
House of the Wolfings” or “The Roots of the Mountains.” 
The time chosen is that in which the medizval period saw its 
most perfect development. 

—The Cassell Publishing Company announce that they are 
to be the authorized publishers of “ The Writings and Speeches 
of Grover Cleveland,” which they will issue in handsome and 
becoming style immediately. The collection has been made, 
with the ex-President’s permission, by Mr. George F. Parker. 

—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. announce that they have in 
preparation a handsome library edition of a group of Anthony 
Trollope’s most characteristic novels, those popularly known as 
the Barchester Tower stories. The volumes are to be substan- 
tially made, well printed, and to contain some very interesting 
illustrations. 

—The new University of Chicago has made arrangements with 
the well-known publishing firm of D. C. Heath & Co. to carry 
on the publication of text-books, circulars, and periodicals for 
the University, and all other printed matter. The firm will at 
once move its principal office to Chicago, and will be known as 
The University of Chicago Press. 

—The Association of American Authors was organized in 
New York last week, following in the main the model of the 
British Society of Authors, although the peculiar organization of 
the French Society of Men of Letters has been drawn upon. 
The object of the Association is the protection of the interests 
of literature and of literary men in this country. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce, in connection with the 
discussion as to the state of the copyright of ‘* Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” that it is their purpose to pursue to the extent of the 
law any person who shall print, publish, sell, or expose for sale 
any unauthorized edition of said book during the existence of 
the copyright, in behalf of Mrs. Stowe, whose chief income is 
derived from “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
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Outlook in Education 


By a singular coincidence, two decisions 
of great importance to the common-school 
system of the United States were made 
public on the same day during the past 
month. The first was the affirmance of 
the constitutionality of the Ohio Compul- 
sary Education Law by the Supreme Court 
of that State, and the second was the in- 
dorsement of Archbishop Ireland’s paro- 
chial school policy by the Propaganda at 
Rome. The two decisions are intimately 
connected. The struggle over compulsory 
education is coming to a crisis in this 
country, and it involves the whole question 
of State inspection of private and parochial 
schools. Should a narrow and partisan 
policy in regard to the latter be insisted 
upon by any individual or religious ergani- 
zation, the struggle would be unduly pro- 
longed and unnecessarily severe. The in- 
telligence and the conscience of the civil- 
ized world are certain, however, to win in 
the end. The liberal and enlightened pol- 
icy of Archbishop Ireland is thoroughly 
in harmony with American institutions, 
and affords a safe and conservative basis 
of action in dealing with the whole ques- 
tion. It is, quite naturally, bitterly attacked 
by the Ultramontane party in the Catholic 
Church and by certain extremists among 
the Protestant sects. The Pope, however 
has gently admonished the former, and 
public opinion may be trusted to deal with 
the latter. 

The Ohio decision is of unusual impor- 
tance because it did not turn on legal 
technicalities, but dealt rather with the 
broad questions of public policy and con- 


stitutional law that are involved in com- . 


pulsory education legislation. The case 
was argued by Attorney-General Richards 
for the State and by ex-Congressman 
Frank Hurd, of Toledo, and Judge E. F. 
Dunne, of Cincinnati, in opposition.. The 
argument of the Attorney-General was an 
able and comprehensive review of princi- 
ples that are familiar enough to education- 
ists, but which are not often presented ina 
court of law. He showed that the act in 
question was passed in 1889, without a 
dissenting voice in either branch of the 
Legislature, and that it makes no attempt to 
enforce any man’sconscience. It declares 
no preference between classes of schools. 
It simply says that the child must be 
educated; where it is to be educated is 
left to the free election of the parent. 
The now celebrated pamphlet of Professor 
Bouquillon. regarding the right of the State 
to educate, was cited by the Attorney- 
General and submitted to the court as part 
of the argument for the law. 


The summing up of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral was very strong, and, as the event 
proved, successful. His own words were: 
“The purpose of the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Act is to see that every child in the 
State gets what belongs to him, an element- 
ary education, and to see that the State 
gets what it must have in order to endure, 
namely, an intelligent citizenship. The 
act was passed after a long and serious 
consideration, upon the repeated recom- 
mendations of the educational authorities 
of the State, for the best of reasons, and 
with absolute unanimity. The measure 
was not exceptional incharacter. Twenty- 


seven States and territories have com- 
pulsory education laws; the United States 
has recognized the principle in the organ- 
ization of Alaska; and in all the civilized 
countries of Europe education is compul- 
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sory. The act does not interfere with the 
right of the parent to educate his child. 
Itis the duty of the parent to educate. 
The right follows the duty. But the par- 
ent may not violate the duty to abuse the 
right. He may not withhold, neglect, or 
pervert the education of his child, else the 
State may interfere for its own security and 
the welfare of society.” 

On April 27, Governor Flower, of New 
York, signed the University Law, and in 
so doing he completed an important step 
forward in the educational history of the 
State. The new University Law, as it is to 
be called, is a revision and codification of 
all laws relating to the Regents and to the 
colleges of the State. It repeals over sev- 
enty special acts, either in whole or in 
part. By it the powers and duties of 
the Regents are clearly defined and con- 
siderably extended. One very important 
section is the following, which will, it is 
hoped and believed, put an end to innu- 
merable abuses: 

No individual, association, or corporation not 
holding university or college degree-conferring 
powers by special charter from the Legislature of this 
State or from the Regents, shall confer any degrees, 
nor, after January 1, 1893, shall transact business 
under, or in any way assume, the name university or 
college, till it shall have2received from:the Regents, 
under their seal, written permission to use such 
name ; and no such permission shall be granted by 
the Regents except on favorable report after personal 
inspection of the institution by an officer of the U ni- 
versity. No person shall buy, sell, or fraudulently 
or illegally make or alter, give, issue, or obtain any 
diploma, certificate, or other instrument purporting 
to confer any literary, scientific, professional, or other 
degree, or to constitute any license, or to certify to 
the completion in whole or in part of any course of 
study in any university, college, academy, or other 
educational institution. Nor shall any person, with 
intent to deceive, falsely represent himself to have 
received such degree or credential. Counterfeiting, 
or falsely or without authority making or altering in 
any material respect, any such credential issued 
under seal shall be a felony, and any other violation 
of this section shall be a misdemeanor; and any per- 
son who aids or abets another, or advertises or offers 
himself, to violate the provisions of this section shall 
be liable to the same penalties. 


Taken as a whole, the law is an excellent 
one. Its chief defect lies in excluding 
from the Board of Regents any person 
who is “a trustee, president, principal, or 
any other officer of any institution of the 
University.” These are just the persons 
from whom Regents should be chosen. 
Just now the Board is unusually strong, 
but too often country editors and retired 
politicians gravitate into it. The defini- 
tion of a “college” given in the law is 
also very unsatisfactory. 

The Royal Commission of Secondary 
Schools in Norway has lately published a 
scheme for their better organization. In 
conformity with the express wish of the 
Storthing, secondary schools are in future 
to be a continuation of the primary schools, 
where children will receive elementary in- 
struction till their eleventh year. As at 
present, secondary schools are to be divided 
into two divisions—middle schools and 
gymnasia. But whereas the pupil now 
enters the middle school at the age of nine, 
and remains there for six years, the new 
curriculum is to cover four years only 
(from the eleventh to the fifteenth), that of 
the gymnasium extending, as now, from 
the fifteenth to the eighteenth. The real- 
gymnasium is to undergo many alterations ; 
but the Latin gymnasium is to be divided 
into two parallel divisions, with and with- 
out Greek. The requirements in Latin 
and mathematics are to be consider- 
ably reduced, while the native language, 
modern languages, geography, physics, 
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and drawing are to receive greater atten- 
tion, and Sloyd is to be made com- 
pulsory in the whole middle school. 
The scheme, when it came out, was 
sent to the University of Christiania, 
and to all public secondary schools, with 
the request that the professors and masters 
would send in their comments upon it be- 
fore the end of the year 1891 to the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The Commis- 
sion has now to examine these criticisms 
and revise its proposal. Whether the bill 
can be laid before this year’s Storthing or 
not is still uncertain. 

It is a significant fact that two of the 
largest and hitherto most flourishing pri- 
vate secular schools in Paris, the Ecole 
Monge and the Collége Sainte-Barbe, 
should have been compelled to apply to 
the Minister of Education for a subsidy to 
enable them to carry on their work. The 
application has been favorably received, 
and will probably result in a loan for ten 
years of some 150,000 francs apiece. The 
director of the Ecole Monge ascribes the 
present state of affairs to the bitter strug- 
gle between the State andthe Church,which, 
each enjoying resources that are practi- 
cally unlimited, are able to offer the best 
education at a merely nominal price, and 
so crush all private enterprise. But, while 
apparently regarding private secular edu- 
cation as doomed, he derives a melancholy 
satisfaction from the reflection that most 
of the improvements introduced in recent 
years into the Lycées have been copied 
from the private schools. Another writer 
takes another view. Big private schools 
may no longer pay, he admits, but, “by 
close personal attention, by making educa- 
tion more homelike, by a more direct su- 
pervision, by an instruction more closely 
fitted to individual requirements, private 
schools offer great advantages, and serve 
to correct the defects of the public estab- 
lishments.” 


Second-Hand Sermons 
By a Long-Suffering Layman 

All of us despise a hypocrite, especially 
when he appears in the réle of a man of 
God who is devoting his life to the task 
of showing the rest of us how to live. We 
therefore, with one voice, condemn a 
clergyman who passes off, as his own, 
sermons or “ skeletons ” of sermons which 
he has bought, rented, or stolen. We 
should all of us, I believe, prefer listening 
to a very weak discourse by its author, to 
being cheated. 

But often—often, as I have sat in a 
country or village, or even in a city, 
church financially unable to secure a 
preacher of originality, I have said to my- 
self, Why must this man, Sunday after 
Sunday, weary us, almost beyond endur- 
ance, by expressing the same old thoughts ? 

You know, as well as I, that the preach- 
ers of this type are almost numberless 
now, and that the ministry will for a long 
time to come offer attractions to the 
young men of diminutive and stationary 
minds who aspire to what they consider 
the distinction of belonging to one of the 
learned professions. 

If these men must stand in the pulpit, 
why can they not read in an attractive 
manner the most powerful sermons which 
have been delivered in England and 
America—such sermons, for instance, as 
some of the best which The Christian 
Union has published—Aaving first an- 
nounced the author? Then we should 
be entertained, instructed, and strength- 
ened for the burdens of the coming week. 


. 
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OUT-DOOR 
BOOKS 


H. D. THOREAU. 


‘* His power of observation seemed to indicate additional 
all he saw and heard.”—R. W’. Emerson. 

Walden ; or, Life in the Woods. $1.50. 

A Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers. $1.50. 

Excursions in Field and Forest. §1.50. 

Cape Cod. §1.50. 

The Maine Woods. $1.50. 

Letters and Poems. 

A Yankee in Canada. §1.>50. 

Early Spring in Massachusetts. $1.50. 

Summer. From Thoreau’s Journal. $1.50. 

Winter. From Thoreau’s Journal. $1.50. 


JOHN BURROUGHS. 


.* The minuteness of his observation, the keenness of 
havea delighifal and freshness Pike 
Nation, New York. 

Indoor Studies. $1.25. 

Signs and Seasons. $1.25. 
Wake-Robin. $1.25. 

The Same. Riverside Aldine Series. $1.00. 
Winter Sunshine. $1.25. 

Birds and Poets. $1.25. 

Locusts and Wild Honey. $1.25. 
Pepacton. A Summer Voyage. $1.25. 
Fresh Fields. $1.25. 


BRADFORD TORREY. 


A Rambler's Lease. Excellent Outdoor 
Essays. $1.25. 
Birds in the Bush. $1.25. 


‘* One of the most charmingly natural of the writers on 
open-air subjects.’’"— Zhe A merican, Philadelphia. 


OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
Bird Ways. $1.25. 
In Nesting Time. $1.2>. 
Little Brothers of the Air. $1.25. ; 


“ Mr. Torrey and Olive Thorne Miller have fairly made, 
each in a different way. a title to a handsome estate in the 
once ruled by Thoreau.”"—7he /udependent, New 

ork. 


SWEETSER’S GUIDE-BOOKS 


Carefully revised for 1892. 

NEW ENGLAND. 6 maps, 11 plans. 

THE WHITE MounraAINs. 6 maps, 6 
panoramas. 

THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 4 maps, 4 
plans. 

Red Cloth, $1.50 each. 


** Incomparable handbooks fer the tourist, and they are 
carefuily kept up to date.’”—New Evening Post. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent. postpaid, by 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 


East 17th Street, New York 


“The Troe Christian Religion 


ANUEL SWEDENBORG, containing the 

UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY of the Church of the 

New Jerusalem. 982 pages (s4&x8% inches), good 
per, large type, bound in black cloth. Mailed prepaid 
or $1.00 by the AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 

PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 20 
ooper Union, New Yerk. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 6 


Regular Edition, by Mail, 35 Cents. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR EDITION 


16 Pages additional; by Mail, 40 Cents. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
8: Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


Offer from the Manufacturer 


Intended specially for places where no dealer sells our Rackets. 
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HORACE PARTRIDGE & CoO. 


are well known as one of the Largest Manufacturers and 
Importers of Fine Athletic Goods in America, and 
their Tennis Rackets havea National Reputation of the 
nighest character. 

ast Autumn a large number of Rackets were made 


up for the late Fall trade, but owing to the sudden cold 
weather many were left over, and are now offered to 
Christian Union readers at these low prices to clear the 
way for our new 1892 s. ; 

All these goods are in perfect order, and are offered at 
these low prices to introduce our goods where no dealer 
sells them. 


Special Offer for Sixty Days 


Mailed Free to any part of the United States on receipt of price—Delivery Insured. 
Lot Lot 2 3 


1,000 High-Grade 
RACKETS 


including the celebrated styles, 
American Tate, 
Lenox, aml Champion, 
all the highest grade, some ot which 
sold for not less than $7.00. 


Price in this Offer, 


1,000 Regular Stock 
RACKETS 


Peerless and Eclipse, 
American Tate Junior, 
Special Prize Medal. made Rackets for 1892. 
Sold at not less than $4.00. i 
Price in this Offer, 


500 Special Collection 
RACKETS 


including Practice, Ajax, 
_ Trojan, and others, 
practically as good as the freshly 


Li.t price. $2.50. 
Price in this Offer, 


$3-75 $2.50 $1.25 
Each Racket is warranted as represented, and may be returned at our expense if not satisfactory. 
Catalogue of contplete line of other Rackets sent on application. 


HORACE PARTRIDGE & CO. 


497 and 499 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 
Dansville, New York 


Under the personal care of a PERMA- | 
NENT STAFF OF EXPERIENCED PHYSI- [ 
CIANS; offers exceptional advantages and 
attractions to those whoare sick or needing 
rest. 

Extensive apartments for treatment. 
Skilled attendants. All forms of Baths— 
Electricity, Massage, Swedish Movements, 
Inunction,etc. Delsarte System of Physical 
Culture. Frequent lectures and lessons on 
Health Topics. Especial provision for quiet 
and rest: also for recreation, amusement, 
and regular outdoor life. 

Hillside location, overloeking charming 
views of Genesee region—unsurpassed for 
healthfulness and beauty. Perfect drainage 
and sewerage systems. 

Elegant modern (brick and iron) FIRE- 
PROOF main building, and twelve cottages 
complete in sanitary detail and in all ap- 
pliances for health and comfort. Asphalt 
roof on main building for promenades and 
hammock life—a special feature. Electric 
bells, safety elevator, telegraph, long-dis- 


tance telephone, etc. On line Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad, without change from New 
York or Buffalo. For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary 


(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 


REMOVAL 


Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Company 


INCORPORATED, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, 
AND STATIONERS, 


Owing to the taking down of their former 
premises, 


Have Removed 
to the eligible site, 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Three doors below 23d St, 


NEW YORK 


SAFETY BICYCLE 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


WITH CUSHION TIRES 


NO MONEY NEEDED 


Nothing but a little 


PERSEVERANCE AND TIME 


A beautiful Safety Bicycle, 
suitable for either boy or gir], 
with 1-inch cushion tires, will 
be given to every boy and gir] 
doing a little work for us. 

Special particulars free. 

The same with Cameras, | 
Sewing-machines, Watches, 
Books, etc. 


LOTHROP C0, sx., BOSTON 


} | 
! 
AMERICAN TATE 
7 
| 
~ 
: 
\ 
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A Family Paper 
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New Music 


“CLASSIC VOCAL GEMS,” Soprano 


31 classical songs, carefully selected, repre- 
senting some of the foremost European com 


posers. 


“CLASSIC VOCAL GEMS,” Tenor 


30 classical songs compiled in one volume ; 
a selection which few buyers could equal. 


“CLASSIC VOCAL GEMS,” Alto 


33 carefully selected songs from the best 
foreign and American composers, including 
many notable triumphs. 


“ CLASSIC VOCAL GEMS,” Baritone 
or Bass 


24 songs, not too difficult, yet high-class. 
Every singer will recognize the advantage of 
having such a collection in one book. 

Any of the above series by mail, postpaid, 
- heavy paper, $1; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, 

2. 


New Male Quartettes 


Just issued, a collection of Quartettes, origi- 
nally selected and arranged by L. O. EMER- 
SON. The pieces are not difficult, the tenors 
are not too high, and the collection is espe- 
cially valuable to every male quartette. 

128 pages, 35 quartettes. Price in boards, 
75 cents, postpaid, or $6.75 a dozen, not pre- 
paid. In paper, 60 cents, postpaid ; $5.40 per 
dozen, not postpaid. Sent on receipt of price. 


New Harvard Song Book 


All the new Harvard Songs of the last three 
years, with some old favorites. 92 pages. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt cf price, $1. 


Oliver Ditson Company 


453-463 Washington St., Boston 
C. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co. 


867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 


JUST READY 
The Marriage Service 


with 


Wedding Certificate 


Printed in two colors at the DeVinne Press. 
Title-page designed by Roush. Sub-titles, 
initial letters, and borders printed in red. The 
Service and Certificate in red and black. 
Blank pages for signature of Bridal Party and 
friends, with rules to pages. Beautifully bound 
in white Vellum, beveled boards, gilt edges. 
Cover stamp a chaste floral design in silver, 
and title in delicate blue. The Service said 
from this book makes a most complete and 
beautiful souvenir of the Wedding. Price, 
75 cents net, post free. 

With surnames on cover in one line, separated by a dash, 
stamped in gold, price $1. oo net, post free. 

There are two editions: ** A.” with Certificate for Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church B.”’ Certificate suitable for 
"We cos stian Denomination. 


e consider this one of the most dainty and perfect 
books we have ever issue 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers 


14 & 16 Astor Place, New York 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


The Last Words of 
Thomas Carlyle 


Including “ Wotton Reinfred,” Carlyle’s only 
essay in fiction; the “Excursion (Futile 
Enough) to Paris;” and Letters from 
Thomas Carlyle and Mrs. Carlyle. With 
Portrait. 1t2mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.75 


* Wotton Reinfred” is Carlyle’s only novel. The 
“ Excursion (Futile Enough) to Paris ” is a most 
characteristic account of a journey to Paris in 1851 
in company with the Brownings, and a visit to Lord 
Ashburton, furnishing a singu arly vivid picture of 
Carlyle’s personality and peculiarities. he letters 
from Carlyle describe the preparation of his “ Fred- 
erick the Great.” This important addition to 
Carlyle’s works is the first of his books to have an 
American copyright. 

“ No complete edition of the Sage of Chelsea will 
be able to ignore these manuscripts.”—/all Mall 
Gazette. 


The Tew at Home 


By JOSEPH PENNELL. With numerous Illus- 
trations by the Author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 


This brilliant artist-author has visited and studied 
the Jewish towns of Hungary, Austria, and the Rus- 
sian frontier, and the results of his observations will 
be found both in his text and in a series of strikin 
illustrations. Mr. Pennell’s work in art is so well 
known that it is unnecessary to emphasize the value 
of these studies of a life with which Americans are 
being brought into close relations. There has been 
no presentation of the subject of equal force. 


Men, Mines, and 
Animals in South Africa 


By Lord RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL. With 
Portrait, Sixty-five Illustrations, and a 
Map. S8vo, 337 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 


An individual and entertaining book of travels. 
It contains picturesque and humorous descriptions 
of scenes in the diamond-mines and | rold-fields, of 
hunting in Bechuanaland and life in ! Mashonaland, 
and adventures with lions and elephants are inter- 
spersed among many characteristic comments upon 
people, manners and customs, and practical re- 
sources. The large number of illustrations are a 
most helpful re-enforcement to the text. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1, 3 & 5 Bond Street, New York 


A new and most excellent 


MIRTHFUL MUSIC collection of new and selected 


.T. STEE Quartets, arranged in pleasing 
style ‘a ~ ale Voices. "Price, 40 Cents Postpai 
the best 


NATIONAL SONGS OF IRELAN the best 


finest collections of Irish music in this country, with Piano 

by eminent musicians, Octavo. 
ce, $1.00 by 


POPU LAR COLLEGE SONGS 


latest Colle he famous Glee Clubs have brought 
peominently re the Price, 50 Cents by Mail 


APT ANTHEMS A collection of new and serviceable 
Anthems, the special feature being the 


A book of 


absence of Solos throughout. ice, Cents by Mail. 
CHORUS KING The latest book by this well known 
writer and chorus director. It contains 
By HM. R. PALMER, music of a high order, both original 
and selected, and w iit t found most acceptable for chorus and 


class work. Price,75 Cents by Mail. 


SONGS FOR PRIMARY | SCHOOLS: Bre. 


olliection of songs Elementary Department 
camed > G. F. JUNKERMAN, Supt. of Music in the 
Public Schools of Cin« inn ati. Bright fresh music, al! of which 


has been thorough|y tested in the schoolroom, Price of each 
Number, 10 Gente b by Mail. 
—PUBLISHED 


THE JOHN CHURCH C0.. Cc Cincinnati, 0. 


Reot & Sons Co., TheJohn Church Co. 
soo Wabash Ave.. rth St... New York. 


THE HOLMAN Procouncing 


BIBLE 


TEACHERS’ 


Tho eniy eno ef only one of the kind in om world, 
is NOW READY 
AGENTS W ANTED—Fall par- 
ticulars on application. 
A. TJT.HOLMAWN & CO. 
PHILADELPGHIA, PA 


P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK 


Pratt Portraits : Sketched in a New 
England Suburb. By ANNA FULLER. 16mo, 
$1. 


‘* Abounding in humor of a quaint and refreshing quality, 
crisp and palatable from its unforced originality, there are 
also hidden springs of pathos which contribute to the 
beauty of the author’s work.” — Aochester 


The Life of Thomas Paine, with a 
History of His Literary, Political, and Relig- 
ious Career in America, France, and England. 
By Moncure DANIEL Conway, author of 
“ Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in 
the Life and Papers of Edmund Randolph,” 
etc. To which is added a sketch of Paine 
by William Cobbett, hitherto unpublished. 
2 vols., 8vo, illustrated, $5.00. 


Materialism and the Modern Phy- 
SIOLOGY OF THE NERVOUS SYS- 
TEM. By WiLL1AM H. THomson, M.D., 
Prof. of Materia Medica and Diseases of the 
Nervous System in University Medical Col- 
lege, New York. 12mo, with five illustra- 
tions, 75 cents. 


Who Pays Your Taxes? A Con- 
sideration of the Question of Taxation. By 
Davip A. WELLS, JULIEN T. DAVIES, 
THomMaAsS G. SHEARMAN, JOSEPH DANA 
MILLER, BOLTON HALL, and others. Edited 
by BoLtron HALL; and issued on behalf of 
the New York Tax Reform Association. 
(No. LXXI. in the Questions of the Day 
Series.) $1.25. 


*,* Aan mg on New Books, Vol. II. No. I., sent upon 


The New 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK OF THE 
THOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA, BASED ON NUTTALL'S MANU- 
AL. By Montague Chamberlain. Vol. I., 
Land Birds ; Vol. Il., Game and Water Birds. 
With Colored Frontispieces and numerous 
illustrations in the text. Two volumes. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, $8.co. 

# This new and greatly improved edition of the 
favorite authority on American Birds has met with pro- 
nounced success. 

ce It gives an account of all the Birds of North 
America, east of the Mississippi, from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

CH It is an easily understood, handy. and popular 
werk, fully covering the subject. 

Ce It forms a convenient manual of this interesting 
study—both for the household and the student who can 
carry with him only a work of moderate size. Nuttall’s 
delightful descriptions of bird-life, of interest to the young 
as well as the old, have all been retained, and the whole 
subject has been brought down to date. 


LITTLE, BROWN & (0., Publishers 


254 Washington Street, Boston 


OOD AGENTS WANTED 


$10 to 820 per Day taking orders for 


OUR NATION’S CAPITAL. 


Over 100 Photo. Illustrations. Washington 
and its Environs. One of the Best and Most 
Magnificent works ever issued by the American 
press. For terms and outfit, address 

G. G. EVANS, PUBLISHER, 
1314 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BUCKEYE Bett FOUNDRY, 


CINCIN 
AND CHIMES. 


Terms Free. Name this paper. 


-_ 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


— 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Albany, N.Y. The Delavan and Surroundings. 

Beede, N. Y. “St. Hubert’s”’ Keene Heights and 
Surroundings. 

Block Island, R. I. “* The Bermuda of the North.” 
The Adrian and Surroundings. 

Bluff Point, N. Y. Hotel Champlain and its Sur- 
roundings. The Superb Summer Hotel of the 
North. 

Childwold, the Adirondacks, N. Y., A Description 
of ; also Childwold Park House and Cottages. 
Innsbruck, Austria, and its Environs ; also Special 
Supplement describing Social Life and Educa- 

tional Institutions. Issued by the Hotel Tirol. 

Maryland. Summering on Panoramic Western 
Maryland R. R. List of Hotels and Boarding- 
H ouses. 

Slaterville Springs, N. Y. A Description of Foun- 
tain House and Magnetic Springs House and 
their Surroundings. 

Stamford, N. Y. One of the highest towns in the 
State. Greycourt Inn and Surroundings. 

St. Hilaire, Que. The most delightful and popular 
Canadian Summer Resort. Iroquois House and 
Surroundings. 

Summer Homes and Health and Pleasure Resorts 
along the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way. Mountain and Seashore. 

Tours, Cook’s, Around the World. Programme 
and Itineraries of Three Select Tours. 

Tours in Michigan via Chicago and West Michigan 
Railway and Detroit, Lansing, and Northern 
Railroad. 

Vermont. Summer Homes among the Green Moun- 
tains. A Region of Charming Scenery and Pure 
Air. Issued by the Bennington and Rutland 
Railway. 

Virginia. Mountains and Seashore. Bits of Scen- 
ery and Morsels of Information for Summer. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 

Vermont, Summer Homes among the Green Hills 
ot, and Along the Shores of Lake Champlain. 
Published by the Central Vermont Railroad. 


Christian Endeavor Society 


All members of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
and their friends, while in New York, are especially 
invited to avail themselves of the Recreation Depart- 
ment of The Christian Union. Our offices in Clin- 
ton Hall are open from nine to five on week-days, 
and information and printed matter will be gladly 
given to members and friends who desire it. ‘There 
is no charge for this service. 


Pittsfield, Lenox, North Adams 

Fast special trains via Harlem Division, New 
York Central, leave Grand Central Station, daily 
except Sundays, at 9:00 A.M., due Pittsfield 1:35 
rP.M., North Kdeme 2:30 P.M.; and at 3:50 P.M., 
due Pittsfield 8:10 p.M., North Adams 9:10 P.M. 
Both trains run through solid to Pittsfield. The 
afternoon train has also a through drawing-room car 
to North Adams. 


White Mountains 

Maplewood, N. H., the most noted health and 
pleasure resort, located at the eastend of Bethlehem, 
commanding one of the finest views in America. 
Send for handsomely illustrated brochure to Ainslie 
& Webster, Managers, 62 Boylston Street, Boston, 
where the engagement book of the famous Maple- 
wood Hotel is now open. 


New Route to the Seashore 


The opening of the new boat route to, and terminal 
station at, Atlantic Highlands, N. J., was fermally 
celebrated on Monday, May 30. by a banquet at the 
Grand View Hotel, Atlantic Highlands, tendered by 
the Board of Trade to the officers of the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, and other invited guests. The 
Sandy Hook route has been finally discontinued, and 
the fine new steamboats Monmouth and Sandy 
Hook, which last season ran between New York and 
Sandy Hook, will now run direct to Atlantic High- 
lands, connecting there with trains of the Central 
Railroad of New gf for Long Branch, Ocean 
Grove, Belmar, Spring Lake, and all points on the 
New Jersey coast. 

Upon the invitation of the Board of Trade of At- 
lantic Highlands some two hundred guests, among 
whom were a number of prominent State and county 


officials and railroad men, left New York Monday 
morning on the steamer Monmouth, and, upon arriv- 
ing at Atlantic Highlands, were driven in carriages 


to the various points of interest before sitting down 
to the banquet. 

This new bay route will undoubtedly be very popu- 
lar with travelers to the Jersey coast resorts, the 
time from New York to Atlantic Highlands being 
only an hour and ten minutes. 


TOURS 


FALL AND WINTER TOURS 


Southern Europe and the Orient 


Italy, Greece, Turkey, Holy Land, Egypt, South of 
France, Algeria, Spain. Parties leave 
Sept. 17 and Oct. 1s. 


Unsurpassed Traveling Arrangements 
13th Year. Programs on application. 


A. DE POTTER, Albany, N. Y. 
EUROPE 


Excursions to Europe, $195 and up._ 
Best ticketing facilities; choicest ocean berths by all lines 
at lowest rates. Send for ** Tourist Gazette.”’ 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844.) 
Official Ticket Agents of N. Y. C.& Penn. R.R. 


Continental Europe 


_A small, select party will sail from New York June 30th 
visiting England, France, Germany, Switzerland, an 
Italy. Numberlimited. First-classreferences. Send for 
Itinerary. rs. A. ! VING, 

553 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


N American instructor of German, six years abroad, 
wishes to conduct boys or small private party to 
kurope for the summer vacation. Experienced traveler. 
Highest references. Prof. Northrop, b’«lyn Polytechnic. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave New York July 9 and 23 for 
Two Grand Excursions of Fifty Days to 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the picturesque Cana- 
dian Pacific ilway, through Montreal, Winnipeg 
Banff Hot Springs, the grand scenery of the Selkirks, an 
Vancouver; the homeward route, after the Alaska Voyage 
of Twelve Days, via Tacoma, Portland, etc., ‘and the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, with a Week in the 
Yellowstone Natiovoal Park. 

Magnificent Special Trains of Palace Sleeping and 

ining Cars, with every first-class appointment, are to 
be used in crossing the continent. ‘The Alaska trip will be 
on the favorite steamer ** Queen.”’ 


Special Trip to Alaska, 48 Days, May 23. 

Tours to Colorado and the Yellowstone 
National Park, August 9 and 29; to the Yellowstone 
Park and return, and to the Yellowstone Park and the 
Pacific Coast, September s. 

Forty Summer Tours of One to Four Weeks to the 
Principal Resorts of New England, the Middle States, 
and Canada. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
tour desired. Independent Railrvad Tickets to all 
points. Rates and general information cheertully furnished. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth St. (cor. Union Square) New York 


EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Inn«bruck, Syren, Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 

Ho ink 
Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
sine; modern conveniences. Charming Excur-ions made. 
Eminent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 
trated pamphlets on application. __ 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


England 


Visitors to Europe 


Walduck’s Bedford Hotel 


93 and 95 Southampton Row, High Holborn, London. 
Home for Americans in London. Terms, $2 per 
day for apartments and board; nocharge for attendance. 
On the European Pian, if preferred. Telegraphic address, 
** Friction, London.”’ 


| 


Germany 


Berlin Pension 


Prices Moderate. 
Frau von Schack, Geb. Graefin von 
Blomenthal, 
203 Friedrichstrasse, S. W. 
For further information inquire of the Principals of 
Ogontz School, Ogontz, Pa. 


Venice, long and favorably known by Americans, has 

n enla and refitted. It offers well-warmed and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS AnD SUMMER 
RESORTS 


Canada 


GUELPH 


Ontario, - Canada 


Leslie’s Cottage. Seven rooms, furnished: hard water 
and soft in the house: large garden and orchard, with 
flowers. fruit, and venstabies lanted. Stable for one 
horse; healthy, picturesque locality. Terms, one hundred 
dollars in advance: and full possession from the second 
week in quae to the last in September; or four boarders, 
ladies only, taken for summer at seven dollars per week ir 
advance. References given and required. ail way fare 
from New York to Guelph twelve dollars by Erie Express. 


Ad?ress No. 1,702, care Christian Union. 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
request by E. G. FAY & SON. 


HOTEL RAMONA 


Overigoking the beautiful of San Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphlets free. LAKE, Manager. 


Colorado 


COLORADO 


HOTEL METROPOLE, 


DENVER. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. EUROPEAN PLAN, 


IN A ORY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL BUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS, UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT ANO 
CAFE, A LACARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A.M. TO MIDNIGHT. PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMS WITH SERVICE OF SILVER AND ROYAL WORCESTER, 
DELINIER, REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES. 
SYSTEM OF GANITATION THE MOST PERFECT IN EXIGTENCE. 


WM. H. BUSH. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


MANITOU, Colorado 


At the foot of Pike’s Peak. Send for circular. 
H. T. BLAKE, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


THE LAKE VIEW HOUSE 


On Lake Po-co-to-paug, East Hampton, Conn. 
Beautiful Lake, with all the accessories of a first-class 
Summer Home. $38 to $10 per week. Illu trated circu- 
lar. D. D. BROWN, Prop. 


“THE PEMBROKE" 


WOODMOUNT ON THE SOUND 


Six miles from New Haven, Conn.; remodeled 
enlarged, and newly furnished throughout; good 
boating, bathing, and fishing; new management, 
and first-class in every respect. Termsand circulars, 
C. M. SPRAGUE, Somerville, Mass., till May 24. 


DE POTTER'S 
| 
Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 
— 
RE 
| 
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District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally located, opposite Franklin pss Fourteenth 
St. Transient and permanent guests. ia) rates to 
families. B B. OCKHAM. 


Maine 


Ottawa House 
Cushing’s Island, Me. 


The hi pest. healthiest, and most charmin ng spot on the 
oast of | Cottages to rent, all furnish eals at 
the hotel. “Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
M. S. GIBSON, Portland, Me. 


HOTEL CUTLER 


Cutler Harbor, Maine 


Opens July 1. The coolest resort on the coast of Maine— 
combining seashore and count For circulars and terms 
address THE CUTLER LAND CO 


114 State Street, Boston. 


HOTEL PARK FIELD 


J. E. FRISBEE, Proprietor. 
, overlooking the ocean. Accommo- 
an 100 athing and boatin One-eighth mile from 
Kittery Point Station, Maine. ircular on application. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE, 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. Seashore and country com- 


ined. Safe boating. Good fishing. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 
The 


SS... Kittery Point, Me. 


~~ H. A. COBB, 


Manager. 
Superbly located 
Beauti- 


summer 
pastime. 
ated shore land for 
sale. 


NORWAY SPRING 
HOUSE can accommo 
$s per 


N ORWAY, ME. 


date 30 guests ey the summer. 


Terms, $4 and 
week. Send for circular. 


HOTEL MADOCKAWANDO 


Heron Island, South Bristol, Maine 


Opens June 20. For circulars write E. ROGERS, No. 
Adams, Mess. After June 4th, So. Bristol, Me. 


York Beach, DONNELL HOUSE 


Maine 
Opensin June. Leng Sands, a firm, bard beach nearly 
two miles in length, lies in front of the house. Country 


and seashore combined. Sea Bshing, poating. and bath- 
ing. Farm connected. Send for booklet 
B. G. DONNELL, Manager. 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockaway 


Grandest views on Maine Coast. pest bathine. “P 
ful drives and walks. H. A. MITC. ¢ 


the 


“OCEAN HOUSE,” Leading Hotel at YORK 
BEACH, MAINE. st charming beach in the 
world. Famous for its thineral and crystal Spr ings. 
Send for circular which gives full particulars. 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 


New House. Second season will open 
June 1. 
W. L. BAKER, Prop. 


Write for circular. 
York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 20. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


First-Class Family Board 


Delightful rural gurroundings ; magnificent views ; highest 
sion phout Roston 30 minutes away: 30 trains daily. 
irs. E. “WATERMAN, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Hotel Barre 


BARRE, MASS. 


Open for the Season. 
GEO. BANCROFT, Proprietor. 


For circulars, plans, and terms, 
accress 


SUMMER RESORTS OF 
THE WORLD 


The Recreation Department of The Christian Union will send information and 
printed matter describing any summer resort in the world that you may wish to 


know about. 
travel. 


No charge is made for the service. 


It makes this offer to advertise The Christian Union and to promote 


Address 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


yntain House. 


Gle 


AENING 
bat Owner& Proprietor 


Also proprietor of the famous KENSINGTON Saratoga Springs, 
or 


located in the garden spot of Saratoga. First-class accommodations 


Address 


VISITED ANN 
TOURISTS en route for the Niagara Falls and the 
Thousand Islands. 


THE GEM OF MOUNTAIN AND 


First-class accommodations for jo guests. 
part and pamphlets address 


WATKINS GLEN 


AND 


«Glen Mountain House 


,UALLY BY THOUSANDS OF 


LAKE RESORTS 


The Glen Mountain House is situated in the heart of the 
Glen, on a dry, shady plateau, one of the coolest locations 
known to the tourist, and commanding one of the most 
picturesque views to be seen in America. 


Rev. Theodore Cuyler says of Watkins Glen : 
“I have visited this 

would repay many another visit. 

valley on a level with Seneca Lake, it requires from three 

to four hours to climb the ascending orge, until you reach 

Glen Omega. 

three miles long, with the roof off.” 


ascinating spot twice, and it 
Starting from the lower 


It is really a m ni cent cavern of over 


Hotel Open from May 30 to Oct. 15 
For full 


NING, Owner and Proprietor. 
Watkins, N. Y. 


UL C. GR 


4oo guests. Open June 25. 


PAUL C. GRENING. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


Clifton House 


Clifton, Mass. 


On North Shore of Massachusetts Bay. Is 75 minutes 
from Boston. Has fine, extensive lawns, groves, and 
garden. Surf bathing within so yards. Vicinity noted 
tor fine drives and scenery. A most desirable resort dur- 
ing thesummer months. For further particulars apply to 

WARE & ROSE, Proprietors, Clifton, Mass. 


THE NORTHFIELD 
East Northfield, - Mass. 


FIFTH SEASON. 
June 8 to September 25. 

A delightful Samager Home in one of the most 
beautiful ot old New England towns. Send for illus- 
trated booklet, * The Northfield.” 

BEKT G. MOODY, Manager. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 

Summer board pre nice Wee at the large, airy house 
of MRS. SAMUE ha! TN. lovely drives and views 
in every direction ; water a healthy loc tion; ex- 
cellent table ; fresh Fock vegetables, milk, and fruits in 
abundance : references exchanged. 


THE PRESCOTT 


On Swampscott Beach 


Improved and enlarged. A dotahetul spring and sum- 
mer resort, facing the sea. Gpene * 
Mrs. F. 


D. Mass. 


ROCKMERE POINT. Cove 
MARBLEHEAD. Cottages will accommodate a 
few summer boarders; large, airy rooms; fine 
views; prominent headiand ; grounds and beach for 
boating, and fishing. private for our 
Salem, Masa. 


THE WINNE-EGAN 


une Send for pros- 


BAKER'S ISLAND, 


ISLAND OF NANTUCKET 


30 Miles at Sea 


One of the most delightful summer resorts in New Eng- 
land; climate unsurpassed; the air c'ear and health-giv- 
ing; excellent bathing, fishing, and sailing. The leading 
hotels are: 

THE NANTUCKET, W. M. Tupper, Prop. 
THE SPRINGFIELD, C. H. Mowry, Prop. 
OCEAN HOUSE, E. J. Dovus, Prop. 

For circulars and information address either of the 

above-named hotels at 


Wachusett House 


w good rooms at this well-known hotel can be had for 
Aa and July. Address P. A. BEAMAN & SON. 


‘Maryland 


Deer Park and Oakland 


(n the Crest of the Alleghanies 


3,000 Feet above Tide-water 


Season Opens June 22, 1892 


These famous mountain resorts, situated at the 
summit of the Alleghanies and directly upon the 
main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have 
the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express 
train service both east and west, and are therefore 
readily accessible from all parts of the country. All 
Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and 
Oakland during the season. 


Rates, $60, $75, and $90 a month, accordin 
location. Communications } be addres to 
GEORGE D. DeSHIELDS, oy Baltimore 
and Ohio Hotels, Cumber land, ¥- up to Jui a Ger 10; 
after that date, either Deer Park or 
rett County, Md. 


or other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 
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New Hampshire 


ETHLEHEM, N. H.—Central Cottage, Park 

.» Ave. Open June 10. Enlarged and newly fur- 

nished; now accommodates 25. Milk, cream, and vege- 
tables from farm. Address G. ALLEN NOYCE. 


ETHLEHEM, N. H.—Mt. Agassiz House 
now open. Good rooms and fine views. Livery. 
Special rates for early guests. For circular, agereet » 


Mt. Washington House 


And Cottages. 60 guests. mommy || situated, com- 
manding a wealth of mountain scenery. ouse heated 
C. L. BARTLETT, Bethlehem, N. H. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 
“THE MOOSILAUKE” at Breezy Point, 1,700 


feet above sea-level. Steam heat, gas, sanitary plumbing, 
best of beds, fine cuisine. Famous house for Young, peo 
ple. Waiks, drives, tennis, bowling, music, etc. Mod- 
erate prices. For circulars, terms, etc., write, until July 
ist, J. F. THAYER, Manager, Concord, N. H 


FARM, Franconia, N. H.—Pleas- 
antly situated, five miles from the Profile House. 
Terms from $4to $7. Good table; milk andcream, For 
circular address E. C. NELSON. 


Z 


HITE 


BROADWA 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE HAWTHORNE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Open June 1. Elevation, 1,000 feet; first-class in all 
its appointments; the best iron spring water in the White 
Mountains within a few rods of the house. Spacious 
grounds, fine fishing, etc. Terms: June, October, $7.00 
per week. Correspondence solicited. 

M. B. WHEELOCK & CO., Props. 


T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, Franconia, 
White Mountains, N. H.—A delightful sum- 
mer resort among the mountains. Send for circular. 
ICHARDSON BROS., Proprietors. 


VIEW HOUSE, Franconia, 
N. H.—Commands an unexcelled view of Mt. 
Lafayette and the Franconia range. Send for circulars. 
$7 to $10 per week. Mrs. H. KNIGHT, Prop. 


RANCONIA, N. H.—Quimby Farm. Situ- 

ated on a high hill. Full view of the mountains. 

Accommodations for 20 boarders. For further intorma- 
tion address Mrs. Jas. Quimby, Box 45, Franconia, N. 


CENTRE BARTLETT HOUSE 
Glen Station, N. H. (Open June 1), near Glen Ellis River. 
Good fishing. Convenient to all points 


of interest. 
OSEPH MEAD. 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


SHEPARD HILL 
OPEN EARLY IN JUNE 

One of the most charming and picturesque situations in 
the whole mountain region; overlooking Asquam lakes; 
located near St. Peter’s in the Mount Episcopal Church. 
Special rate for June. Send for descriptive circular. 

LEON H. CILLEY, Proprietor. 

Also, furnished cottage of nine rooms to rent for the 

season, meals at the hotel. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Open June 1 to November:1. Send for booklet. 
J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


THE CLARENDON, 


INTERVALE, N. H., 


Opens its second season June ist. Everythi first- 
class. Fine location. For etc., 
address R. W. WEEKS, Proprietor. 


Intervale, N. H. 


Intervale House 


Opens June 
Reduced rates for that month 
S. MUDGETT & SONS 


ENDEXTER MANSION AND COTTAGE, 
Intervale, N. H. Situated upon high und. 

A grand view of the mountains and letereaia. Special 
rates for May, June, and October. Mrs. C. C. Pendexter. 


PEQUAWKET HOUSE 


Now open. Special terms for June. Good rooms; beau- 
tiful scenery; fine drainage; poccnng, alley. Address 
MRS. H. A. VICKERY. 


INTERVALE 
N. H 


‘ found in the Brule Waters, also accessible. 


THE LAKE REGION OF NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN. 


HE ATTENTION of sportsmen, particularly anglers, is directed to the 
lake region of Northern Wisconsin and Michigan, reached by the 
= MILWAUKEE, LAKE SHORE & WESTERN RAILWAY. No other section 
> —— of country offers the lover of the rod and hook so great a variety of 
ee = sport. The innumerable lakes are teeming with muskallonge. 
3 black bass, pike and pickerel, Mackinaw trout and land-locked 
salmon, and the streams with brook trout. 


= 


BRIEF MENTION OP 


mame. | SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL RESORTS 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


“MILWAUKEE, LAKE SHORE & WESTERN R’Y. 

This lake is twelve miles distant 

-—., . = GOGEBIC LAKE, MIC * and 900 feet above the waters of 

=. SG Lake Superior. It is fifteen miles long and one and one-half to 

; =< | three miles wide, and is generally conceded to afford the best black 

bs ay nea? bass fishing known anywhere. Brook trout are found in tributary 


u? streams, and at certain seasons of the year very large brook trout are 
caucht in the lake. Gogebic Lake is a favorite resort for those suffering from hay fever or throat 
and lung troubles. The Hotel and Cottages will remain under the ea of Geo. P. McAdam, 
who can furnish first-class accommodations for 100 guests. Fine tieet of boats, steam yacht, etc. 

ailroad Station.) This popular resort will continue under the 
TWIN LAKES, WIS. Slices of thas Twin Lakes Fishing and Hunting Club, It will be open the 
entire season not only to Club members, but as heretofore, for the entertainment of fishermen and 
their families or those in search of health and recreation. It will, during the ny bey wont be under 
the management of Geo. P. McAdam, under whose management the Gogebic Resort has been for some 
years so popular. Rates for board, etc., will be practically the same as heretofore, viz.: $2.00 per day 
or $10.00 per week; boats 50 cents per day; boat and guide $2.50 per day. Several splendid lakes are 
accessible from Twin, viz.: Pioneer, Long, Big Sandand Smoky Lake. Good trout fishing can be 
he Twin Lakes Fishing and Hunting Club have a cabin 
at the south end of Long Lake, have also built and filled an ice-house at this point, all for the accom- 
modation of the patrons of this resort. 


W ATERSMERT MICH Fine brook trout fishing to be had in various streams, some of them very 
* nearthe station. Hotel accommodations, guides, etc. 

LAKE VIEUX DESERT, (State, Line Station, Wis.) Headwaters of the Wisconsin River and 
* splendid muskallonge fi-hing. A great number of these fish have 

been taken from this lake the past few years, many of them large. Boats and guides are to be 
had and L. Thomas can Seesmasodate a limited number of persons at his house on west shore of the 
lake, This lake affordsspecial attractions to camping parties, there being many fine camping spots. 
Comprises a chain of twenty-seven lakes, all easily reached by 


RAGLE WATERS, WIS. steamer or row boat from Eagle River Railroad Station and all offer 
fine sport with imuskallonge, bassand pike. Hotels, boats, guides and steamer at Eagle River Station. 


THREE LAKES WIS A railroad station in proximity to the southern portion of the “ Eagle 
’ * Waters’’ chain oflakes. Hotels, boats, guides, etc. 
TOMAH AWK L AKE WIS The Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western Railway traverses the entire 
’ * Tomahawk Lake region, passing directly along the shores of Toma- 
hawk and Kewaquesaga Lakes. These, and other lakes inthis vicinity, are noted for their fine 
muskallonge and bass fishing. There are hotels, boats and guides at Tomahawk Lake, and the St. 
Germain Lakes, Lost, Found, Plum, Star and Laura Lakes are all easily accessible. 
TROUT LAKE WIS Is especially noted for the great number and large size of the *“‘land-locked 
’ * sulmon” that are taken from its waters. Bass are taken in this lake and 
muskallonge in the surrounding waters. It is best reached by a good wagon road running from 
wooseee Station. There is a hotel on the west shore of Trout Lake and buats and guides can be 
secured. 
M ANITOWISH RIVER Wi Connects quite a chain of lakes, including Rest, Manitowish, Rice, 
’ * Alder at Trout Lakes, all of which contain bass, muskallonge 
and pike, and some have been fished but very little. Boats and guides can be secured at Manitowish 
Station, also at the dam on Rest Lake, seven miles west of Manitowish Station, at which place hotel 
accommodations can also be had. For delightful camping spots this region is unexcelled. 
TURTLE RIVER WIS Also connects quite a system of lakes, including Rice, Echo, Spider, 


Turtle, Long and a number of others. These lakes have been fished but 
very little and some not at all, so farasis known. Fine fishing is reported from those that have been 


tried and camping parties would doubtless find great sport in making a trip through these waters. 


For any additional or detailed information regarding the Lake Region, or for copy of Guide Book, 
Wisconsiu and Michigan Game and Fish Laws, etc., address 


Chicago Office, 208 Clark Street. Milwaukee Office, 102 Wisconsin St. 
C. L. RYDER, Gen’l Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 


New Hampshire New Hampshire 


W. G. GRAY, Proprietor, - 


On Thorn Hill 
Now Open. 


Jackson, N. H. 


GRAY’S COTTAGE, Jackson, 


The Iron Mountain House 


Reduced Rates for that 


Spend the Month of June in 
JACKSON 


White Mountains 
“Wentworth Hall and Cottages” 


The most Unique and Finished 
Establishment in America, 


Will Open for the Season 


June I 
Address M. C. WENTWORTH 


Opens June 2, by request 
Month 


W. A. MESERVE, Prop’r 


EFFERSON, N. H.—Union mquse. Full view 


of Mt. Washington Range and Cherry Mountain 


JACKSON, N. H. 


Land Slide. Croquet ground and good livery. 
JACKSON FALLS HOUSE HIGHT BROS., Props., Jefferson, N. H. 
Opens June 1. Good trout fishing. Rooms en suite; IN ae 
electric bells; pertect drainage; hot water system of heat- 
ing. Music. Transient rates $2.50 to fi. er day. Re- | tion for June and September. nd for circular. wi 
duction for June. TRI Y BROS. picture of the house. J. L. POTTLE. 


JEFFERSON, 


CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


, Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives; mountain and 
intervale scenery. Reduced rates for June. Trout fish- 
ing. J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


Through parlor-cars from 
Lakewood, N. 


Lakewood, N. J 


THE WAUMBEK 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


HIGHLANDS, N. H.—Mount 
Adams House. Improved sanitary arrangements. 


Extensive repairs. Send for terms. 
IOHN W. CRAWSHAW. 


Open Jaly, August, and September. 

om New ork and Boston. Address 
‘PLUMER & PORTER, M th. 
« Managers. n use. OU 
Also managers Laurel House and Laurel-in-the- ines, uly and September. Write y, circular 


HIGHLANDS, N. 
circular. 
W. CRAWFORD & SON. 


rates 


2 
DNOW HOUSE, 
FRANCONIA. NH. 
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New Hampshire 


ORIENT HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Open June 1 to November Pure spring water. {~~ 
class livery connected. WHEELER SON, Pro- 
prietors. P. O. address, 


VUE DE L’EAU 


uam Het hts. Lake and mountain scenery. 
boating. 


| Fs 
N. 
On Winni 
Excellent fishin 


Special rates tor ane. 


ITTLETON, N. H.—Ammonoosuc Hall. 

Oper July rst. A pleasant, — place, on high 

ground. rge rooms. No hay fever. Acccommodates 
25 guests. Address, for circular, C. A. FA 


ITTLETON, N. H.—Private boarding in a pleasant 
cottage, oppusite the Mountain Home House, at 


reasonable prices. Address 
Mrs. HORACE BROOKS. 


ITTLETON, N.H.—Mountain Home House. 

Beautifully located near all the points of interest in 

the White Mountains. Abundant shade, pure water, 
perfect drainage. Mrs. E. D. SAWYER. 


“THE GREENWOOD ” ‘ew Boston 


Send for circulars. Mrs. GEO. GREENWOOD. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 


the North Shore 
Open for the Season July 3 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


ORTH CONWAY, N. H.—Edgewood Cot- 
tage. A little out of the village; with good a 
tain views, large rooms, shade trees. 


Farm connected. GEO. 
NORTH CONWAY HOUSE 
NORTH CONWAY, N. 


Content in the village. Now Terms 
reasonab L. Je RICKER, 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 


Kearsarge Village, - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June 1, 1891. 


UGAR HILL, N. H.—Howland Farm, 
Good table. wit th with plenty of and milk. For 
i ND, Box 222, 
ranconia, 


Sunset Hill House 


White Mountains, N. H. 


Situated on an open plateau 1,650 feet above sea-level, 
and commards finest views of W *hite Mountain scenery. 
Its elevated position insures a dry atmosphere, in which 


MALARIA IS UNKNOWN 


Music Halland orchestra. Ex- 
and other 


Public rooms are large. 
tensive grounds for tennis courts, base-ball, 
outdoor games. Large farm and od livery connecte d. 
Capacity, three hundred guests or descriptive circular 

ress 


BOWLES & HOSKINS, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


ELMWOOD HOUSE, Walpole, N. H. 


Six hours’ ride from New York. No pains spared for 

pleasure and comfort of guests. Location of house and 
scenery of vicinity unsurpassed. per. 
fect. Special rates for early vests. 

circulars, terms, etc., address R.C. Rowell \ alpole, N. iT 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Mt. View House 


Whitefield, N. H. 
W. F. DODGE & SON, Prop’s. 


Send for circulars. 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


Holderness, N. H. 
OPEN EARLY IN JUNE 


One of the most charming and picturesque situa- 
tions in the whole mountain region, overlooking Asquam 
Lakes. Located near St. Peter's-in-the-Mount Episco- 
pal Church. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR JUNE 


Also, Furnished Cottage of 9 rooms to rent for the 
season; meals at the Hotel. Pamphlets can be obtained 
by addressing Recreation Department, The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 

LEON H. CILLEY, Proprietor. 


| JACKSON, N. H. 


lron Mountain House 


Now Open 


Special inducements to early visitors ; 
ay fine table, and service the 
; Open fires, bathrooms, livery, tele- 
andl June and July are the best months 
for fishing; best city references. For 
terms and diagram of house, address 
A. MESERVE, Manager. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


East End of the famous town of Bethlehem. Grand 


MAPLEWOOD 


center of all the White Mountain attractions. The 
great resort of health and pleasure. ees Hotel 
opens July 6th. Maplewood Cott une roth. 
13 Furnished Cottages. Send for illustrated Broc ureto AINSLIE & WE ST R, Managers, 


No. 62 Boylston Street, Boston. Also of Hotel San Marco, St. Augustine, Fla. 


New Jersey 


«The Chalfonte” 


Directly on the Beach. At foot of North Caro- 
lina Avenue, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


New Hampshire 


IMBALL HILL HOUSE, Whitefield, N. H. 
Whites ’ 2a 39° feet above the sea. The finest location in 
1 


Farm connected. 
H. J. BOWLES, Proprietor. 


HITEFIELD, White N, H.— 


Hill New H : ouge on 
1 opens une 1st evation, 1.500 feet. 3 towns a 
Hot and Cold Sea-water Baths in the House. 


dates 75 guests. For rates and circulars 


address 
LEVI BOWLES & SON. E. Roberts & Sons 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, New Jersey. 


The Norwood, Opens June 25 


Miss A. E. ODGERS, of Clifton Cottage, Lakewood. 


White Mountains, N. H. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


And Cottages 


The largest of the leading Summer 
Hotels, with a patronage of the high- 
est order, situated in the beautiful Franconia Notch, 
which possesses many points of attraction unequaled in 
New England. Open June 25th to Desober rst. Su 

or rooms address, until June 15th, C. H. Greenleaf & 
Co., Hotel Vendome, Boston; later, Taft & Greenleaf, 
rofile House, N. H. 


ARRIS COTTAGE, Lakewood, N. or 
all the year. One block east of e Lakew 
corner of Monmouth Avenue and 7th St. 
Mrs. E. HARRIS. 


THE MAPLES, Montclair, N. J. 
rior accommodations ; first-class board; beautiful lo- 
cation on Orange Mountain, 500 wi above tide-water. 
W rite for particulars, D. O. HOLBROOK. 


spe arrangements for transportation of private 
horses and carriages between New York and the White 


Mountains will be made this summer. MONTCLAIR, WN. J. 


Handsomely furnished rooms and first-class table ; private 
staple accommodation if desired. Address M. 
ontclair 


New Jersey 


MONTCLAIR, N.d. 


First-Class Private Board 
No. 57 Elm Street 


Large, airy rooms ; piazza and plenty »f shade. Within 
Seven- | 5, minutes’ walk of D. L. & W. station. References ex- 
changed. Address Mrs. M 


ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


COLEMAN HOUSE 


Opens June 25, 18 
Directly on the Beach. The Leading * Hotel. 
season. For rates. Giagrame, and informat.on ad- 
COLEMAN HOUS 
"ALFRED S. AMgr, Man’g Clerk. Asbury Park, N. J. 


THE STRAND, Asbury Park, \ 


RIVATE BOARD at Montclair, N. J.—Cen- 
tral, accessible ; good grounds, broad piazza; house 

and rooms well ventilated, cool: handsomely furnished 
rooms; first-class table, best quality provisions. Address 

* Je 39 South Fullerton Ave. 


OPENS JUNE 1st, 1892 
Third Ave. One block from Ocean. On line electric 
railroad. New management. ~ For rates address tolon other advertisements in this department see 
CHAS. J. HUNT, Manager, Asbury Park, N. J. owing pages.) 
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CONCORD AND MONTREAL RAILROAD 
Westminster 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 
*“*Unquestionably the finest location in Thousand 
Islands.’”’—Harfer’s Magazine, Sept. 1881. 


Rates: $2 to $3 a day; $12 to $17a week. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


ADIRONDACK MAP 


Showsall resorts. By mail $1. Guide-book, 2sc. Ad- 
dressS. R. STODDA D. “Publisher, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


TO THE 


White and 
Franconia 
Mountains 


Lake Winnipesaukee 


CANADA 
AND THE WEST 


The Merrimack Valley 
route 1s unequaled 
for its wonder- 
ful scenery. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN 


Lower Saranac Lake. Open from May roth to 
Nov. 1st. Elevation about 2,000 feet. Boating, 
Lawn-tennis, etc. Cuisine and service first-class. 
rates to July ist. Phpetraeed boek on application mw: 
dress JOHN HARDING, Algonquin, N 


MOUNTAIN Blue Moun- 

tain Lake, N. Y. TYLER M. MERWIN, 

Finest view of Lakes Mountains in the 

RONDACKS. Good boating and fishing. Free 

from Hay Fever. Open all the year. Terms reasonable. 
Send for circulars. 


Lake View House 


Bolton-on-Lake George, N. Y. 
Open June roth. 
For further information address R. J. BROWN, Prop. 


Send ten cents in postage to 
Geo. W. Storer, A.G.P.A. Con- 
cord & Montreal R. R., 207 
Washington St., Boston, and re- 
ceive in return a copy of “ Vistas ” 
on the C. & M., a series of 
sketches, beautifully illustrated, 
of the White and Franconia 
Mountain scenes and centers, and 
of the beautiful Merrimack Valley 
route thereto. Also the list of 
Hotels and Excursions. For 
Tickets, Seats in Parlor-cars, and 
general information, apply to 
Boston Passenger Agency, 207 


| otel Algonquin Mount Washington, between Twin Mountain and Fabyan. Washington St., Boston. 


AIRO, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N,. Y.— 
A nderson House, located near ail points of inter- 
est. A new house, open June 15. Carri rrisge at all trains. 
fecommnedates $50 uests. Prices reasonab For circu- 
lar address J. H. ANDERSON. 


DELLWOOD HOUSE 


CAIRO, CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N. Y. 
A new house, accommodating 75 guests. Yoen in pune. 
Send for circular. A. NNON 


morning with a dry throat and offensive 

1,000 ISLANDS Do You Ever drink of SULPHO-SALINE 
(CAPE VINCENT, N. Y. a gives prompt relief: It is a mild saline aperient 
Lawrence River” ‘The location in Ameica, Wake Up —refreshing and appetizing. Its continued use 
sanitary arrangements. Cuisine and service unsurpassed, — cures constipation, biliousness, and all diseases 


O e 22d, 18 Head ters for Bass Fis! . . . . 
Boat Livery” Excellent Drives. beantifci | Caused by a torpid liver. Write for illus- 


Scenery. Through car service A York City over 
N. Y. Cent. R. R. _ Send for circul trated pamphlet descriptive of THE 
WILLIAM POTTER, Proprietor. ELMS —capacity 500 guests. One of Excelsior Springs 
ADIRONDACKS the most charming all-year-round resorts ; a 
. Ask r 
Mountain View House in America. All charges moderate. Missouri 


Opens for the peason, une 1st. For particulars address Address Excelsior Springs Compan YY, 
Mrs. M. ES & SON, Cascadeville, N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Opes ee _ Best location in the Catskills. GLEN RIDGE HOUSE SALT SEA BREEZES 
CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE Cornwall-ea- Hudson, N. ¥. The Munnatawket Hotel, 
N.Y. | Mansion House and Cottages, 
LAKE GEORG on Lodge”’ At FISHER’S ISLAND, N. VY. 
HEALTH! REST! Offers superior accommodations to seekers after health, 


Rates moderate. For Circulars addre 
GE 


FERRIS, Clev erdale, N. rest. ard pleasure. An ideal seas deresort. Houses have 


all improvements. Conducted strictly first-class. New 
OT] cottages to let fully furnished, attendance. 
Telephone to New London Conn. 
HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 
Under the perpeas: care of experienced physicians, offers 
a 


: : nal advantages and aitractions to those who are 
The Superb Summer Hotel of the North. PBENIX HOTEL, Hague-on-Lake George. 
On west shore of Lake Champlain, three miles south of Location in the midst of a woedland park overlookin First-class table, comfortable rooms. Hunting, 
Platt: burgh. the Soneese Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness ond ing, boating, pething, ap and drives. Terms moderate. Open 
Delaware & Hudson Station in grounds beau June ist. Address - MARSHALL. 
On Tne Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., 
O! ENS JUN E 28. between New York and Buffalo. 
o. D. SEAVEY, Manager. For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, etc., address BELLE AVR HOUSE 
Adeéress till June 2s care Linc In National Bank, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, In the Catskills 
42d Street, New York; after that date, Dansville, Livingston Co., N.Y. | Opposite New Grand Hotel. Elevation 2,000 feet. 
Hotel Champlain, Clinton Co., N. Y. (Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) Address W. C. MISNER, Highmount, N. Y. 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES |~ GRATIOT THE ROSSMORE 


Otsego Lake, Cooperstown,N.Y. A substantially # Flevation 2,000 feet. 60 guests. Fine air and _ views. 
built house of brick and stone, within 3 minutes’ walk of On Lake Erie Modern improvements. H. R. CHICHESTER. 
the Lake. First-class in every respect. For descriptive 

book address JESSE B. BROWN. Prop. Special accommodations for Summer Tourists. Fine 


—no mosquitoes. First-class in every res u 
BUCK MANSION, SUM- stantially {arnished. Outside fooms only One hour’s Lewis Co., N. ¥ 
D 4 ua, Van Buren. or I aly” Dale. 46 miles north of Utica, on a ledae of the Adirondacks, will 


ME RVALE. An ideal place def Cha , - 
for a pleasant summer’s vacation. Everything insures OLCOMB, Manager, Dunkirk, N. Y. del casty in June | of 
health, comfort, and recreation. Invigorating air, grand Ci o~ ll at this office. ‘ 
scene historical ites. Excellent accommodations, ample we 
groun sto are. 50 guests. oard 7. or reter- Elizabethtown 
ences full description address | PINE E COTTAGE 
atskill Mountains 
EL SUCK, Crown Point, N. Y. A desirable summer Fine 
Highland Pines Central Houseand Cottages 
For rest or treatment write to Dr. Purdy’s Highland B. WAGAR FARM, Ghent 2 miles ; healthy 
Pines Sanitarium, Corning, N. Y. All modern appli- e location, quiet place, good board: horse and car- a 7 for 175 guests. Sarma, 810 to $18 


ances. Pure air of the pines, with finest scenery in south- | riage free. Adul . 7 Se per week. Eaivene at once per week. for illustrated circu 
ern New York. GAR, Ghent, Col. Co., N. Y. Ww. J. RU SK. N, Y. 
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A Family Paper 


New York 
HOTEL AND CAVE HOUSE, 
hi 


Cave, 3 e County, N. 
-nine miles west 
Send for circulars. pene Jans 


THE CATSKILLS 
Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N.Y. 


OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE 25th 
Electric belis, elevator, steam heat, gas, and all modern 
im provements. or circulars address S. H. SCRIP- 
TURE, Manager, 1:80 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HE RIPLEY, Hunter, N. Y. Centrally located, 
finely furnished, well ventilated. Table the best. 
Rich views of the mountaixs. Send for circular. 
» A. WOODWORTH. 


AKE GEORGE, N. Y.—The Hulett’s Land- 
ing Hotel, now open, offers excellent accommoda- 
tions. Eceetion | is most attractive. Prices moderate. Pros- 
— sent on application to HENRY W. BUCKELL. 
rop., Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


MERICA’S FINEST SUMMER RESORT, 
A’ PAVILION HUTEL AND COTTAGES, ISLIP, 
> This beautiful hotel, 
as 


way. for reception of quests aturday, 21st 
educed rates until ist July. Bowling, bathing, billiards, 

and every other amusement. Specialty—the 

and New Yor 


UM, Proprietors. 


aving been thongag ly 


ome a ome trom 


management. 
Heart of the Adi- 


ADIRONDACK HOUSE rondack Mountains. 


,500 feet above sea-level. Address SOLOMON KELLY, 
prietor, Keene Valley, Essex Co., N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


ESTES HOUSE, Keene Valley, Essex Co., 
N. ¥Y. Address J. H. ESTES. 


ADIROND ACKS. At FLUME COTTAGE, 

Keene Vailey, N. Y., those seek- 
ing a restful vacation will find a home such as they have in 
vain been looking for these many years. The proprietor 
devotes much of his time to conducting parties personally 
to the points of interest in this marvelous region. Cir- 
cular wr.tten by guests. Address, until June 17, Box 111, 
Summit, 


ADIRONDACKS 
Keene NY Opepe une rst. No liquors. Ad- 
dress GEO EGGL 


LD, Prop. 
MOUNTAINS — Kiskatom Ke- 
House. Nineteenth season; newly fur- 
niched r week; free boating and fishing. 
H ER. Kiskatom, Greene County, ) A 


ATSKILLS—Mountain View Farm House. 
First-¢elass summer resort; 1% miles from Catskill 
Mountain Railroad; fine views shady grounds; table 
supplied fresh from ‘farm erms ‘soepanabie. Send for 
illustrated circular. FRED SAXE, Kiskatom, N. Y. 


CAMP PINAFORE 
Lake Placid, Adirondack Mountains 


furnished, and most 
dirondacks. To let for 
New York. 


The largest, most sumptuous! 
beautifully situated camp in the 
season ’92. BLE, 31 Pine St.. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Grand View House 


2,000 feet above sea-level, overlooking Mirror Lake. 
House entirely renovated and in perfect condition. Ser- 
vice and cuisine the best. Open the year around. Ad- 

ress HENRY ALLEN, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 
‘‘Under-Cliff’’ on Lake Placid 


Comfortable cottage or camp life with central dining-hall. 
Larly application should be made for rooms or cottases, 
*UNDER-CLIFF,” Lake Placid, N. Y. 


STERLINGWORTH 
INN AND COTTAGES 


Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, N. Y. 


One of the Most Med-rn and Unique Hotels 
of the Age. Now Open. Engagements 
for July and August should be 
made in Advance. 


The most attractive and altogether charming Spring and 
Autumn Heaith and Pieasure Resort on the Continent. 
mosquitoes. Malaria unknown. Send for Illustrated 
FRISBEE & Co., Lakewood-on-Chautauqua, N.Y. 


Lexington | EXINGTON HOUSE 


AY popular Catskill Mountain Resort. Now open. Near 
Cry tal Lake, affording boating, fishing, and bathing. All 
modern? improvements, and good li very. mle vation, 1,600 
feet. Send forcircular. For terms, addre 

J. P. VAN VALKENBURG, Manager. 


EACH GROVE HOUSE, Locust Valley, 
- L.—A pleacant family home; five minutes walk 
from beach ; broad piazzas; nice rooms; ¢ table; 
ne shade; pretty grove; free boating, bathing, and 
fish ng; lawn-tennis, croquet, piano; delightful drives and 
alks. Terms very moderate, rite for circular 
M. JOHNSTON. "Proprietor. 


Yellowstone 
National Park 


THAT 
‘‘ Wonder of Wonders, 


Where it seems God left a portion of his creative handiwork 


unfinished, that he might show 


his children 
How the world was made.” 
THIS 


American Wonderland 


“* Situated in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, on the br 
summit of the continent, amid snow and ice, a 


rug 
dark, shaggy forests. where the great rivers take their rise, 
surpassin in wakeful, excitin interest any other region yet 


discovered on the face of the glo 


Is convenientiy reached 
by the 


NORTHERN PACIHC RAILROAD 


If you want to take 


The Trip of a Lifetime 


Send for our illustrated tourist books, and the latest and 
est mage published of Yellowstone Park, Puget Sound, and 
aska. 


CHARLES S. FEE, Gen’l Passenger Agt. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, Gen’! Traffic Manager, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Directly opposite springs and park 
within two minutes of baths. Accommo- 
dations for 200. Entire new system of 
plumbing. Special rates June and Sep- 
tember. Descriptive circular on appli- 
cation. 


New York 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS ox: 


LEXINCTON, Creene County, N. Y. 


The largest and leading house in this section of the 
Catskil s; farmhouse and dairy connected; abundance of 
milk, cream, and fresh vegetables ; bowling, billiards, and 
boating ; locat- ‘din the center of all pri» cipal points of 


attraction, in the most healthful, beautiful, and attractive 
spot among the mountains. Send for circular. 
"HARA, Proprietor. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


ACKERLY HOUSE 


Accommodates 200 guests. Fine drives; 
to $rs. Send fer circular. 
\L, Jr., Margaretville, Del. Co., N. Y 


Now open. 
ood trout-fishing. 
sr HOMAS HI 


Lake Minnewaska 
MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


Open June isth. Scenery unsurpassed. Specially 
suited to refined American f nates of « quiet tastes. 
ALFRED H 
. ‘Ulster Co. % 


The Arlington and 
Cottage. Accommodates 70. In beautiful park. 
Mountain scenery ; good walks and drives. No aria, 


and good drainage. Large rooms. Centraily locat:« 
A. TI MMER MAN. 


JALENVILLE, N. Y. 


MOUNTAINS, Palenville, N. Y. 
Cherry Grove House. Five minut s from de- 
shade; good water 


pot; mail and tele rraph; 
M.s. G. R 


ai-y rooms. Terms reasonable. 


DRUMMOND FALLS HOUSE 


3 Farm of 1:10 acres. Drummond Falls, 65 feet 
ose by the house. Superb views of Hotel Kaaters- 
Mountain House, and Overlook Mountain. Fishi 
bowling, tennis; charming drives and walks. Good table 
and airy rooms, $8 to $10 a week. Cleouless at Recrea- 
tion Department. Christian Union 
DEDERICK BROS., Proprietors. 


plea a.t, 
ERRY 


high 


c. L. OODWIN’S favorite summer retreat, Palen- 
ville, N bk stabli-hed over 30 years. Beautitull, situ- 
ated. Near the famous Kaater kill Creek. Spr ng water. 
Fishing. Near telegraph, church, and post office. Terms 
on application. 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


PHCENICIA, N. Y. 


Near famous Echo Notc). Newly furnished. Now 
open. Accommodates 75. Fine drives. Trout brooks 
near. Terms $7 to $10. “WHITNEY & BENSON. 


New York 


The Cornish House 


PINE HILL, ULSTER CO., N. Y. 


On a natural terrace, commanding a magnificent moun- 
tain and valley view with’ a full suptly of fresh mountain 
air. Living spring of water on the premises. Rooms | args. 
well delightful views from window. T 
unexceptional. Terms, $8togi5. J. C. CORNISH. 


Rip Van Winkle House 


Catskills 


OPENS ABOUT JUNE TENTH 


For pad circulars addre 
S. P. N LOAN, Pine Hill, Ulster Co , N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
HOTEL ULSTER, Pine Hill, N. Y. 


Lighted with gas. Hot and cold baths. 
terms. H. F. BAKER. 


Capacity 120. 
Send for circular an 


CONKLIN COTTAGE y. 


Pieasantly located on East Main St.; shaded lawns, 
spacious verandas; large, airy rooms, high ceilings. Ex- 
cellent table and atiendance. Terms, $8. $10, and $12 
per week. according to location of rooms. Address 

L. G. CONKLIN, Proprietor, Lock Box 27. 


Kendallwood 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Accommodates 100 guests. Open June rst to Oct. rst. 


Special rates to families for the sea: 


National Hotel 


Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


uiet and commodious. Prominently situated on the 
main street. Broad piazzas, beautifully shaded. ithin 
2 minutes of Springs. Terms reasonable. 5. P. BARKER. 


ROGERS ROCK HOTEL 


LAKE GEORGE 
Open June t» October. T. 4, SREADWAY. 
Manager, Rogers Rock, Essex Co 


(For other adve vtisements in this debartment 
following pages.) 
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New York 


Spring House 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Offers Attractions Unobtainable 


Elsewhere 


The new Bathing Establishment is complete in 
all its appointments, containing Sulphur Baths, 
Turkish and Russian Baths (with Sulphur Vapor), 
a Swimming Bath, Pulverization Room, Inhalation 
Room for treatment of Catarrh, Bronchitis, etc. ; 
Douche Rooms and Sun Bath, Resting Rooms, 
Gymnasium, and other conveniences. Under per- 
sonal charge of Dr. C. C. RANSOM, 152 West Forty- 
eighth Street, New York. 


Spring House and Baths Open June 18 


New York Office: Victoria Hotel 
Illustrated pamphlet. T. R. PROCTOR, Prop’r. 


Adirondack Pioneer Lodge 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Open all the year. Recently built and newly furnished. 
Accommodations for 50. Hot and cold water throughout 
the house. Kath-rooms on every floor; fireplaces in all 
general rooms. Board at 
reasonable rates. 


Good in connection. 
BROS., Proprietors. 


ADIRONDACKS 


ILLER’S SARANAC LAKE HOUSE. 

Milo B. Miller, Proprietor. Having resumed con- 

trol of this house, I shall in future conduct it_in a manner 

tully to maintain its former high reputation. Best cuisine; 

ail delicacies of the season. 2,000 feet above sea-level. 

ay fever Fine ase Dunting. 1,000 
feet piazzas. Open May to Novem dress 

MILO B. MILLER, N.Y 


HE ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—One 
of the best locations in town. First class in all its ap- 

intments. a to $2. 2. $0 per day ; $10 per week upwar 
. J. Riggs, Prop., roadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


ALCH HOUSE, 526 North Broadway, Saratoga 

Springs, N. Y.— Now open and in complete order 

for the reception of guests. ither SAN or perma- 
nent. Mr. ond Mrs. W.S. BALCH. 


LMWOOD HALL, No. 48 Front St., near Broad- 

way, Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. EMORY POT- 

TER, Proprietor. Open all the year.  : spring on 
the place. Nobar. Terms, $7.00 to $12.00 per wee 


RANKLIN HOUSE 
Located in villag- center, high, large, airy, quiet. $1 to 
#2 per day, $7 to $12 week. Open all the year. Ad- 
ress $ Salisbury, Prop., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


ARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y¥.— 
VIEW, 534 North Broadway. 

and papered. Accommodations for sixty 
ay rst. Mrs. T. D. CA 


GARDEN 
Newly painted 
uests. Open 


PENTER. 


HOUSE, 573 North Broadway, 
Saratoga 8S rings. The broad piazzas, com- 
fortable rooms, and first-class service combine to make it 
a most desirable stopping-place. 

J. HOWLAND, Preprietor. 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N, Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


The most elegant family nates in Saratoga, with 
unsurpassed cuisine. Open from June to Novem- 
ber. For particulars address 


W. B. HUEST IS, Prop. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. varavetre 


or. Circular and Lafayette Sts. 


June to Se kes r 1s. ocation, appointments, and 
cuisine excellent. family house. Write for 
terms, . P. WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 


MARSTON COTTAGE 


First-class private boarding-house, pleasantly located 
near the United States ww and the Springs. Terms, 
to $10 perweek. Mrs. A RSTON 29 Wood- 
wn Ave., Saratoga 


EXCELLENT BOARD ; beautiful, location: large 


convenient to the viene ; terms reasonable. 
“THE MEADOWS,” Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade en the roof. Dry, tonic 
air; marvelous waters ; croquet and lawn-tennis. Massage, 
Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electro-thermal, all baths and 
all remedial appliances. Send for illustrated circular. 


Kennebec Steamboat Co. 


Steamers Kennebec” and “ Sagadahoe 


RUNNING BETWEEN BOSTON AND 


Popham Beach, Bath, Richmond, 
Gardiner, Hallowell, and Augusta, Me. 


CONNECTING AT BATH WITH STEAMERS FOR 
Boothbay, Mouse Island, Squirrel Island, and 
other adjacent Watering-places in 
Boothbay Harbor 


she: passenger service of this Line is unsurpassed. The seaside resorts are the most 


popular on the Maine coast. 


Passengers obtain a night’s rest, arrive at destination 


early the following morning, avoid the dust and noise attendant upon railway travel, 
and enjoy the scenery on the North Shore and the Kennebec River, which is second 


to none in this country. 


Readers who desire to learn of an ideal summer outing can do so by sending name and 
full address on postal card for time-tables and folders giving full descriptions of the Summer 


Resorts reached by this line. Address 


GEO. C. HILLS, Gen. Agt., Lincoln’s Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


New York 
SU MMER REST N. Y. 
Broad and pleasant piazza. Near principal hotels and 
springs. Termsreasonable. Address M. 4 Morse, Prop. 


COTTAGE, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y.—Newly furnished. Can accommodate 2 
High, ain. ,and central. Open May 15. For terms 
ess 


. BEERS, M.D., 94 Woodlawn Ave. 
FETHERS' HOTEL 
HARON SPRINCS, N. Y 


Terms, $8 to $12 per week. Send for circulars. 
L. FETHERS, Proprietor. 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Sharon House 


European applications of Sulphur Water. Baths and 
Douche. Electric Bells. Sanitary plumbing throughout. 
Pamphlets and circulars gratis. THOS. K. SHARP. 


OUSLEY HOUSE, Sharon Springs, N. Y.— 

Pleasant location. Opens June 1st. Two minutes’ 
walk from Springs and Ratt er terms, etc., address 
MORRELL, Proprietor. 


Brentford Hall 


On Spuyten Duyvil Heights, 175 feet above the Hud- 
son; ane view of ps tiver, north and south, Harlem Val- 
ley, Inwood, and the Pa! isades; extensive ‘grounds, well 
shaded: lawn-tennis and croquet; five minutes’ walk from 
station; now open for suests summer and winter. For 
information apply. to I. GERRY, Proprietor, on the 
premises, or 1 eade ay New York City. 


Churchill Hall 


Stamford, N. WV. 


Greatly enlarged and extensively improved for the season 
of 1892. Added comf.rts and conveniences. Equipment 
includes gas, electric belis, and electric lights. Send for 
descriptive circular with a ms of Henry Ward Beecher 
and Lyman Abbott. . E. CHURCHILL, M.D. 


TAMFORD, N.Y. Greenhurst, situated in the 
eastern part of the village. Accommodates 20. +o 


te Cc t. ar t-office, etc. to 
nms, roque ear pos Y Dyk 
STAMFORD, 


new york GREYCOURT INN 


Opens June 1. Capacity 70. Terms, $30 yok. 


INGLESIDE 
Stamford, N. Y. On Seminary Heights. Open June rst. 
New House. All conveniences. Accommodates AS pene 
for circu 


HE MADISON, Stamford, N. Y.—Fine loca- 

tion and views. rge lawns. Modern improve- 
Table first-class ircular A.C. VAN DYK 


STAMFORD, NEW YORK 
NEW GRANT HOUSE Open June rst 
Send for circular andterms. J. P.& J.G. GRANT. 


New house. Accom- 
tes 25. High ground, pleasant rooms, _— 

view. gg to all points of interest. Term 
application. Mrs. EMMA WHEELER, Stamford, LN. Y. 


New York 


SIMPSON TERRACE Staméord 


New house: Goyetion 2,000 feet. ouse pare with 
hot water. eee fireplaces, hot hot and cold water, bath and 
oor. 


on each ccommodates 7 ates $1>.00 to 
545.00 oo aweek. Special rates to families. For circulars, 
re Mrs. R. C. SIMPSON. 


Thousand Islands — 


Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 


This new and thoroughly equipped Hotel will open June 
rsth. Lighted by electricity. Heated by steam and 
open fires. Two hundred rooms. Rates, three dollars 
day. Special rates to parties and families by week and 
season. Send for information 

INGLEHART & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 


TRENTON N. Y. 


MOORE’S O'TEL 


Finest Scenery and Falls in the wait Open 16th May 
to 1sth Oct. Send for circular, M OORE, Proprietor 


| be THE CATSKILLS—MAPLE COTTAGE. 
Healthful wr Shade trees. Accommodates so. 
to $8. Ape easant homelike house. 
NEWCO) B, Union Society, Greene Co., 


ADIRONDACKS 


Saranac Inn 


Situated on the Upper Saranac Lake, Franklin 
County, New York. One of the most picturesque 
pealities in the North Woods. Open from May to 


ELIGIBLE CAMP SITES 


on the Lake, for camping-out, to lease, furnished or 
unfurnished. 

Game and fish abundant in the open season. For 
circulars apply to D. W. RIDDLE, Manager, or 
The Christian Union. 


& 
4 


Warsaw Salt Baths 
Warsaw, N. Y. 


Bisnor Joun H. ViIncenrT says: 


of the loveliest spots for an outing, 
scenery, fare, treatment, recreation, combine to one 
cheer and promote good health, is in Warsaw. New Y Pork, 

up on the ~~ in the Hotel at the Salt Baths. There 
one may be a patient, and forget it in the idea that he is : 

est, and then forget that he is a guest in the thou ught 
that he is at home. Salt Water from two thousand 
underground rushes up into capacious bathing places, 
and masters of massage rub strength and life into one’s 
fie-h until the very bones seem to feel the force of it. 
Lavery drives, vast perspectives, glorious sunsets, whole- 
some “delightful fellowship. solitariness and society 
alternating at one’s own sweet will—these are some of the 
attractions at the Warsaw Salt Baths, in Warsaw, New 
York.”’—October Chautauquan. 


Classes in Delsarte and Physical Culture. 
For special information address 


W. E. MILLER, Business Manager. 
JNO. C. FISHER, M.D., Medical Sup’t. 
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New York 


C= cITY HOTEL, Watkins, N. ¥. House 
new, first-class, and newly furnished. Centrally lo- 
cated on quiet street. Open may 1s Addr 

J. 


LEN PARK HOTEL, Watkins Glen, N. Y¥. 
Largest and nearest entrance to Glen. First-class; 
popsas prices. Send for circular and pal of Mineral 
Spring c. Prop. 


North Carolina 


Cloudland Hotel 


of Roan Mt., 6,394 feet above sea-level The great 
Southern resort for fever.”’ Average temperature 
The most majestic scenery and magnificent cloud 


~ 0 Bi Hotel heated by steam. Open June 28. Write 
for beautiful tive hlet information. Ad- 
dress Ww. KE. LE. P rietor, 
Oregon 


OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and ele agent hotels in this 
country; American plans 53 $3. $0 per day and upward 


. LELAND, anager. 


Pennsylvania 


PRE MAPLE GROVE HOUSE, Bushkill, 
Pa. In healthy and mountainous part ot the Dela- 
ware Valley. Farm connected. Fine drives and walks. 
J. H. PLACE. 


| i LAKE HOUSE, located z2s0 yards from 
the lake. Pleasant rooms, good table, large lawn, 
and homelike 


N ALLEN, Coolbaugh, Pa. 


RANCH COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 

Pa. Hhealthtully and delightfully located; high 

elevation; _ central to points of interest; terms moderate. 
LIAS COMPTON, Proprietor. 


Pennsylvania Virginia 
HIGHLAND DELL HOUSE. Open May to| Where Are You Going This 
November; on Spurof Blue Ridge, between Dela- Summer ? 


: ~y 1,300 feet; 
For circulars ad- 
. Strousburg, Pa. 


ware Water Gap and § 
house heated by steam ; oan it 


dress, LK 
summer resort in the Pocono 


SWIFTWATER 4 Mountains. Srecial rates for May 


and June. Mrs. ARTHUR MAGINNIS, Swiftwater, 
Monroe County, Pa. 


IGHLAND HOUSE, Wernersville, Pa.— 
Most delightfully located : 4 hours from New York; 
Upens April 18 Livery attached. 


JAMES SCHAFFER, Proprietor. 


all conveniences. 


Send for circular. 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 
MT. SUNSET HOUSE 


Health and pleasure resort; 1,300 feet above tide- 


water. Pure air, dry and bracing, equal to gee » 
all the, or let an ars, ad- 
dress J. D. Mt. Sunset W erners- 


ville Sta., P. Ri 


If you want comfortable accommodations, surrounded by 
a large. shaded lawn, with the free use ot the Lithia and 
Chloride Calcium Waters, specifics for Indigestion, Dys- 

psia, Insomniaand Nervoys Prostration resultin there- 
dag all Kidney diseases, and also Eczema and all Skin 
and Blood diseases, go to the Mineral Hotel or Park 
House, Chase City, Va., where the rates are much less 


than are charged at other as desirable resorts Reduced 
railroad rates to October 3:st. Early app: icants get 
best rates and accommodativns. For pamphlets, board, 
&c., write to ED. M. HOLT, Sccretary Chase City 
Mineral Water Company, Chase City, Mecklenburg 
County, Va. 


West Virginia 


The Berkeley Springs Hotel 


The West Virginia, will open 
quae 1, 1892 artly refurnished. Painted and poveree. 
or information address ‘._. undersigned, Berkeley 
Springs, Morgan Co., 
CEORGE FREEMAN, Proprietor. 


Preston's Summyside 


Wernersville, Pa. 


Elevation 1,000 feet; grand scenery, beau- 
tiful walks and drives; park of 200 acres; 
bracing air, pure spring water; appointments 
excellent; 4 hours from New York. Always 
open. Special rates until July. For pamphlet 
address JAMES H. PRESTON. 


Rhode Island 


65 2 HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
Popular élite resort: excellent cuisine; fine 
and fishing; reasonable coa dail 

weekly; $8 and $10 August. 


THE CENTRAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


A first class family hotel, convenient te railroad — 
Delaware River, and all 
rooms. RFI TD.” 


ing 


dale’s Farm House. O from May till = 
Fresh milk and vegetal! a. from farm. 


vember. 
livery. “CROASDALE. 


rooms; shady lawns ; 


SLAW ARE WATER GAP, PA.—Glen- 
ouse. Opens June 1 under new manage- 
ment ; ghoroughly renovated ; _ spring 


water; livery attached. Send for circ 
Je )HNSON “BROTH ERS. 


i" OUNTAIN HOUSE, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 

Situated on the mountain side, near the station, 

post-office, and al] points of interest. First class accom- 

modations at moderate rates. Send forcircular. Address 
Mrs. THEO. HAUSER & SON. 


WATER GAP HOUSE water “Gap, pa. 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and beautiful; hotel modern and complete; water from 
mountain springs in bedrooms, Three hours from New 
York by . $16 per week in June and 
October; $18 in July, August, Opens 

une 10. RODH Ab. 


BELLEVUE HOTEL 


Dingman’s Ferry, Pike Co., Pa. 
eon ~—_-> mountain resort is open for the reception 
cf guests. First-class accommodations; beautiful scenery; 

drives, walks; 
unting J 


boating, fishing, bathing, and 
AS. FRICK, Proprietor. 


THE VALLEY OF THE DELAWARE 


HIGH FALLS HOTEL 


DINGMAN’S FERRY, PA. 

This is the central point of all the besstios and attrac- 
tions of the Delaware Valley. Lawn tennis grounds; 
: 250 feet of now gad wide piazza. 

escriptive pa et oe terms, attrac- 
PHILIP F. FULMER. 


, Proprietor. 
ALLEY VIEW HOUSE, located in one of the 


tions, etc. 


prettiest R spots in the Delaware Valley. Fresh vege- 
tables =< milk from farm. Prices reasonable. 
Mrs. M. SWARTSWOOD, Egypt Mills, Pike Co., Pa. 


HOTEL ESSICK. Highland Lake 


Most charming mountain resort in or descrip» 
tive pamphlet address H. M. ESSICK, Proprietor. 


BLUFF HOUSE 


MILFORD, PIKE CO., PA. 

On the bank of the Delaware River, 100 feet above the 
water. Ample playgrounds, broad verandas; no malaria, 
no mosquitoes. Large, airy sleeping-rooms, good beds. 
Fishing and hunting. “¢ or terms and circulars sddeess 
H. B. WELLS, Proprietor. 


i" OUNT POCONO, PA.—Belmont House. 
Pan principal points of interest. Accommodates 

50. topes milk and vegetables from farm. Send_for 

circular WILLIAM C., HELLAR. 


COTTAGE, a quiet summer resort, 


accommodates 60 guests. Situated on spur of Blue 
idge, two and a half ‘miles from Water Gap. «5 


rates until July:. C. H. PALMER, Stroudbers, Pa. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 
Opens Tune 2s. Situated on BELLEVUE AV., the 
most fashionable AS art of this famous watering-place, and 
adjoining the CASINO, it affords its guests an oppor- 
tunity o eceing the “the distinctive features 
LIFE ‘AT NEWPORT 
not in the place. 


ADVAN MER RESORT,” ad- 
dress OHS RAVER: ~ "MANAG ER ¢ 

. Tor EVERETT HOUSE, 


OUSE, WPORT, R 
EW YORK. 


Watch Hill, R. I. 


SEASON OF 1892 


PLIMPTON HOUSE AND ANNEXES 


OPENS MAY 20 
SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY 1 


WILLIAM HILL. 


Write for Circular to 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Watch Hill House 


Opens June 20, 'g2 
A. R. HALE, Proprietor. 


Tennessee 
. T. NEBO SPRINGS, Chilhowee Mts. Ele- 
vation 2,508 feet. Iron water. No dew. Inex- 


pensive. For circulars addre 
A. A. WI 


LSON. “Maryville. E. Tennessee. 


Vermont 
VERMONT 
Brunswick Springs 


A delightful resort in the White Mountains. Enlarged, 
and now accommodates 200 guests. Opens May 20. Six 
a springs of mineral water. 1,110 feet above the 
Perfect drainage. $10 to #20, pe r week. For 
booklet address RY SMITH. 


HAMPSHIRE CoO., W. VA. 
Send for Pamphlet and see what 
this celebrated waterin -place offers 
to all out of health, those broken 
down from everem. or those in 

search of a lovely Summer home 
fos solid comfort and pleasure. 

W. H. SALE, Prop. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. 


Grand Central Hotel 


And Cottages now open for the season. Elevation 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. Unsurpassed Sum- 
mer ¢ ‘limate. Accommodations first-class. Splendid rail- 
road service. Elegant vestibule trains. 

For information inquire at office of Ches, & Ohio Railway, 
362 Bruadway, or B. F. EAKLE, Superintendent. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


NNECTICUT.—Seashore and shade. 
cottages. Wooded bluff at water’s edge. Spacious 
iazzas; splendid views; safe bathing, boating. Excel- 
ent table adjacent. Circulars, photographs. References 
former tenants. Prof. NorTHrop, Brooklyn Pelytechnic. 


Seaside Homes 


Lovers of nature cannot find a more desirable location 
than Gashing’ 8s Island, Maine. Strictly private; no 
—— or excursions. Land will be sold in lots of one 

more. Several first-class cottages for sale. 
at at hotel, if desired. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
FRANCIS CUSHING, Portland, Me. 


YORK VILLAGE, MAINE 
For Sale or To Let 


The Judge Sewall Mansion House. Beautifully situ- 
ated in the ancient viliage of York, Maine. As fine a 
place as there is in the county, Good view of the ocean, 
near York Harbor and York Beach and the railroad sta- 
Never offered for sale before For sale. or will let 
1. WALKER, York Village, Me. 


Furnished 


tion. 
forthe summer. W. \ 


SIASCONSET, NANTUCKET 


For responsible and gue family only, thoroughly 
furnished house with 10 s. Rent for season, $250. 
Address E. H. WALKER. Mass. 


hs LET—Most desirable cottage at Nonquitt, 

Mass.: Thoroughly furnished ; seven lodging rooms, 

beautiful view; tennis court admirable location, con- 
n 


t to hotel d beach 
venient to hate and pects HERVEY, New Bedford. 


RUTLAND, MASS. (Worcester Co.) 


The subscriber, about to leave home for some time, will 
rent his furnished house for the summer or six months. 
Location one of the finest in this favorite summer town, 
on a grass farm of 200 acres; elevation about 1,200 feet, 
with outlook upon a wide stretch of be autiful country. 
House of nine (9) rooms; 70 feet of piazza; just repaired 
and painted inside! and out, and in every way a pleasant, 
comfortable, and convenient home. The farm of grass 
and woodland, bordering on er home. fi Lake, offers 
omy attrictions as a summer home orse and cow 
n be had if desired. References voquives Addr -ss 
EASON, Rutland, 


Summer Board in Vermont and 


on Lake Champlain’s Shores 

Your attention is respectfully invited to 
“Summer Homes Among the Green Hills of 
Vermont and Along the Shores of Lake 
Champlain,” an illustrated book containing a 
selected number of the best family homes 
for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week. Also, list of best 
hotels, with description and rates. Mailed free 
on application to W. R. Babcock, S. P. A., 
353 Broadway, New York; T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., 260 Washington Street, Boston, 
Mass., or S. W. Cummings, G. P. A., Central 
Vermont Railroad, St. Albans, Vt. 


EERING, N. H.—Four miles from Hillsborough 

Bridge, on the Boston & Maine R.R. Wanted. fam- 

ily to occupy Parsonage for vacation season, house con- 

taining nine rooms. Proceeds for benefit ‘of Church. 
Address Rev. AARON PURTER, Deering, N. H. 


Loon Island Lodge 


A small Cottage Camp on an island in yy Winnepe- 


kee, N hire. Addr-ss for ter 
D. HAVEN. Mess. 


Ure MOUNTAIN AVE Montclair, 
J. Desirable furnished house to rent from June 
rooms ; and 2 acres of 


15 to Sept. 15. 
ly TENN. 


greunds, Apply 


~~ RENT, furnished, by month or for summer season 
1892, a roomy spttaee. just rebuilt. with all im ove: 

ments, at Jefferson N direct 

Addr iss M. M. Stevenson, ox 2,787, N. Y. rd 


(For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 


Springs 
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EASHORE COTTAGE TO LET.—At Grove 
Beach, Conn., until July 30, a Cottage on the ~~ 
within fifty ‘feet of the Sound. “ Nine rooms. 
ing and bathing. Ppenty of water to fish in. a 
JAMES B. PLATT, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SUMMER RESIDENCE for sale, at Eastern 
Point, New London Harbor, near Fort Griswold 
House; high ground, unsurpassed views; cool and breezy : 
no malaria or mosquitoes; good bathing; excellent tennis 
court; cottage 11 rooms; stable an —— house ; 

great bargain’ pace. £6,000. (Folio 4031.) 
S& WELLS. Tribune Building, N. Y. 


AKE GEORGE. —Furnished cottage; lovely loca- 
tion on lake shore. Near hotels; shade trees; wide 
piasza ; dockage for boat; ice. A cottage for sale. Mar- 
eting at dvor. W1itson, 22 William Street, New York. 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 


A fine list of furnished cottages. Au modern improve- 
From $250 to $1,800 season. For description, 
e a dress 
THOMAS DOUGLASS, Real Estate 

378 Broadway 


TRAVEL 
RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pi r 24 N. R,, foot of Franklin St., for 
Cranstons. West Point, Cold Spring, Cornwall, Fishki 
Landing, and Newburg week days, 5 P.M.; Sundays, 9 A.M. 


We can tell you everything about 
EASTERN NEW ENCLAND 
and the Maritime Provinces, and invite inquiries. 
F. E. BOOTHBY, G. P. A. Maine Central R. R., 
All of our publications sent free. Portland, Me. 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
of and “City of New Yerk’ 
City of Chica: 
City o acct 491 Tons. 
hester, 4,770 Tens. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
fizest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
me regularity and rapidity of their passages across the 

tlantic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
emen’s Siting and Smoke ag ‘ianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s' Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., vided. ll these 
ave the’ Electric Light, and the Ser- 
— Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 


P*Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red = 
mane — Antwerp to ‘New York or Phila- 
e a. 
FOR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
apply to 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GENERAL 
6 Bowtinc Green, New Yor 
307 WALNUT philadelp hia. 
2 SouTH St.. Chicago. 


A First Class, respectable, com- 
fortable home in New York. Thousands 
of people would like to spend a week in 
New York, but the grand Hotels are too 


expensive and the cheap ones are too 
cheap. Mr. Tilly Haynes, of Boston, has 
secured a lease of the Great Broad way 
Central Hotel, in the heart of the 
City, on the most favorable terms, is ex- 
pending over One Hundred Thousand dol- 
lars in an entire reconstruction of the prop- 
erty, and will open it July first as a first- 
class, Great, Popular Family House on 
the American and European Plans, similar 
’ to what has proven so phenomenal a suc- 
cess at the United States Hotel, Boston. 
The location is excellent; the new Cable 
cars on Broadway reach every fashionable 
Store, Theater, and attraction of the City, 
and transfer with all cross-town lines, 
reaching every Station, Dock, and Ferry 
in Town. Guests arriving at Grand Cen- 
tral Depot, 42d Street, can take 4th Av- 
enue Cars direct to Bond Street, one block 
in front of the Hotel. 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
ocated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 

For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
General Passenger Agent. Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 


3REAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY, 


of 

steamers. 


stop-over privil 
ge be checked New York te Lendon. 
For descriptive folders, tackets, tours, etc., apply to 
C. A, BARATTONI, Gen’! Ag! 852 Broadway, New York. 


Richmond & Danville R. R. 


(Piedmont Air Line) 


THE GREATEST SOUTHERN SYSTEM. 


TRIPLE DAILY TRAINS 
VIA WASHINGTON. 


Affording superior service, quick time, and good connec- 
tions to the leading cities of the South. 


NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS 


and 
WASHINGTON TO MEMPHIS 
Without change of Cars. 


TIME 40 hours 
FROM 31 hours 
NEW 40 hours 
YORK ee 28 hours 

25 hours 


Popular Southern Summer Tourist Route 
Broadway, New York. 


SOL. HAAS, 
Traffic Manager. 


W. H. GREEN, 
Gen’! Manager. 
JAS. L. TAYLOR, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent, Atlanta, Ga. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 
LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILW 


on SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


pular routes. Queenstown, Liv 
go and Laxertous 
in Ireland, Scot- 
land, Paris, &c.— 
Great Universities, Shak pow’ 
ge Checked Through New York to Lond 


Glas- 
uxu lor 
eeping and Din. ing cars. Tours 
land. Wales, Eng- 
Lakes, Ancient Cathedrals and 
&e. 


For 
C. A. BARATTONI, Gen'l Agt. 862 Broadway, New York. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN, 
SARATOGA, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 


to the Northern resorts issued by the Delaware & Hud- 
son R.R. will be mailed upen the receipt of 6 cents post- 
age. Address J. W. BURDICK, 
General Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


And all Pacific Coast and Puget 
Sound points are reached quickly 
and comfortably by the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Solid Vestibuled Trains 
of Palace Sleeping Cars, Free 
Reclining Chair Cars, and Superb 
Dining Cars are run through 
from Chicago to Portland, Ore- 
gon, with Pullman Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars through to 
San Francisco without change. 
Dining Cars serve all meals en 
route. Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
providing completely equipped 
berths at a nominal price, are 
also run between Chicago and 
San Francisco without change. 
Be sure that your tickets read 
via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific, and Southern 
Pacific Railways. 


s Apply to 7 Ticket Agent for tickets and full TV" mg 
on, or 
Gen’! Pass’ ir & Tet. Agt. Chicago & North-Western R'y. 

. S. 1-92 CHICAGO, ILL.” 


_| THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


The Most Beautiful Mountain 
Region on the Globe 
IS REACHED VIA 


The Ulster & Delaware, Stony Clove, 
and Kaaterskill Railroads 


Which is the only Comfortable and Direct Route. 
Send six cents postage for Summer Book to 
A. SIMS, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


RONDOUT, N. Y. 


Maine Steamship Company 


The only direct line to Cottage City, Mass., and Port- 
land, Me., connecting at Port aod with all railroad and 
steamship lines for Bar Harbor, Old Orchard, Portland 
Springs..White Mountains, and ‘all Eastern summer re- 
sorts. Steamers sail every Monday, W ednesday, and Sat- 
urday at 5 P.M., from Pier 38 East River, foot of Market 
Street, Mow York. For information apply to 

HORATIO HALL, Agent, at the pier. 


A FREE 


Vacation Trip 


Nova Scotia 


| iy offered by the YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP COM 
PANY to the person who wi!l write and send in, before 
July 1, the best original descriptive poem on Nova Scotia. 
This trip will include a free ticket to HALIFAX, by way 
of Yarmouth, the beautiful Annapolis Valley and the far- 
famed Land of Evangeline, with one week's hotel ex- 
penses in Halifax paid. This is one of the finest excur- 
sions that can be taken out of Boston. 

This contest is open to all persons except those at pres- 
ent residing in Nova Scotia or other parts of Canada, and 
will be decided by a competent and impartial judge, to 
be announced later. Nova Scotia is one of the most pic- 
turesque and romantic sections in America, and the poem 
that shall do it justice has yet to be written. All neces- 
sary information bearing upon it will be foundin the new 
and magnificent illustrated guide-book to the Province 
just issued by THE YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY. On receipt of 25 cents in stamps this will 
be sent by J. F. Spinney, Lewis Wharf, Boston, to whom 
the prize poems must also be mailed. 


Coing Abroad ? 


THEN TAKE 


Travelers Cheques 


OF THE 


American Express Co. 


More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Circular 
Notes, and Half the Cost. 


Available at over 20,000 _ in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and elsewhere. 


Traveler’s Signature secures and identifies him. 

Cashed by an extended list of Bankers. 

Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on Cheque 
will be paid. 


No Commissions or Discounts whatever. 
Principal Hotels receive them in settlement of 


accounts. 


Checks issued for $10, $20, $50, and $100 each, with 
the Foreign Equivalents, in any quantity, and 
can be divided among members of a family or 
party. 

Cheques, Rates, and further particulars can be ob- 
ag from any Agent of the American Express 
Co., from Banks or Bankers representing us 
seemgnont the United States and Canada, or at 

1e 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


TT HOSE answering an adver- 
tisement will confer a favor 
upon the Advertiser and the 
Publisher by stating that they 
saw the Advertisement in THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| 
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INTERNATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 


FAVORITE LINE OF SIDE-WHEEL STEAMERS BETWEEN 


BOSTON, PORTLAND, EASTPORT, CALATS 


AND 


<< ST. JOHN, N. B. 


> 


With connections to Campobello and St. Andrews, N. B. Also for all parts of the Maritime Provinces. 


May 2d to July 4th July 4th to Sept. sth 
Steamers leave Commercial Wharf DAILY SERVICE except Sunday. 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, and FRIDAYS Low Rates and Sure Connections to 
8:30 A.M. DIGBY, ANNAPOLIS, KENTVILLE, 
at Portland on Monday and Friday only: The Wednesday trip will be direct WINDSOR, HALIFAX, 
to Eastport, not calling at Portland. And all points ou Nova Scotia Railways. 


E. A. WALDRON, General Agent, Commercial Wharf, Boston 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 


Wernersville Station of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad, 
nearly midway between Philadelphia 
and Harrisburg. 


All trains—nine in number cach 
way—stop at this station, bringing us 
within two and one-quarter hours of 
Philadelphia, four and one-quarter 
hours of New York, five and one- 
quarter hours of Washington. 


“The Most Beautiful Place I 
Have Ever Seen” 


is the daily recurring testimony of 
travelers these balmy mornings. 
Varied, picturesque, extensive, one 
never tires of its views. Add to this 
the finest climate, the purest air and 
water, with greatest ease of access, 
and we have all the elements of 


A Great Health Resort 


The Sanitarium is 300 feet long, 
five stories in height, finished and 
furnished in excellent style. Hy- 
draulic Elevator; Electric Bells; Ex- 
cellent Table; Dairy and Livery. 

The treatment consists of aths, 


Massage, Swedish Movements, Electricity, Hygienic Dietary. Steam and oon have lately been introduced to give power for operatin 
varied machinery used in giving treatment, etc. Taylor’s Manipulators, Kneaders, etc., are extensively employed. Thirty years of personal an 
professional experience in the treatment of all forms of chronic ailment by Sanitarium methods enables us to speak with authority on these 
subjects. Our terms are exceptionally low: $12 to $16 per week secure fine rooms; $16 to $25 for the very best. Open grates and steam heat. 
Circulars free. Address ROBT. WALTER, M.D., alter’s Park, Berks Co., Pa. 


ROSCHS MOUNTAIN ~Woernersville, Penna. 


JD Mover. Mountain Sunset House 


Elevation, 1,300 feet 


This well-known Resort is open all the year. Situ- 
ated in the famed Lebanon Valley, on the side of 
Cushion Mountain, two hours from Philadelphia and four 
hours from New York. Modern conveniences. Pure and bracing 
air, equal to Colorado. Scenery is unsurpassed as viewed from our 
piazzas. Water cool, pure, and soft. Beautiful drives. Billiards, Ten- 
pins, Lawn-tennis, delightful walks, and dancing are among the pleasures 
our guests are accustomed to enjoy. Capacity, 200 guests. Rates, $2 to $2.50 
per day. By the week, $8 to $15 per week. For pamphlet address 


J. D. MOYER, M.D., Mt. Sunset P. oO, Pa. 


Wernersville Sta., P. & R. R., Berks Co., Pa. 


THOS. J. STEWART | 


SAVE $40.00 ON NEW $140.00 


BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. | 


T LEANER 
CARPET C New, Latest Pattern [iso of PATENT CORSET 
Comp'ete and Largest Works i ip Existence, Bicycles tor $100. by Phy icians and Surgems 
Pate Vans for REMOVING FURNITURE. &c ms in proportion for Gata ren learning to waik, and those troubied with 
The largest SLORAGE WAREHOUSE in America, Agents wanted, weak or sprained ankles. B. NATHAN. ra} 6th 
ONLY OFFICES —_— Aves | New York. 

E554 Broapway, New Yorx. Telephone 3: 38th St. 378 Oo 

RIE AND STH STS., Jersey City. phone 155, J. exchange. 
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The Christian Union 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York, New York City. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855s. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Ca.irorni<, Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch). 
ANCH LIFE AND STUDY FOR BOYS 
Preparation for college in one of the most 
> in Southern California. References: 
. Dwight ew Haven; Pres. F. A. Walker, Boston; 
Hale, Boston; Mr. La Lawrence Assets Clinton 
N. Y.; Dr. J. S. Thacher 3 W. oth 
SUNY” Address Thacher (A Be LEB. 
Un.), 136 Lexington Ave., N. Y., during July = | Aug. 


CANADA, Toronto. 
COLLEGE OF ORATORY 


Summer Session (July sth to Aug. rsth) at GrimsBy 
ARK, ONT. agnificent mountain and lake scenery. 
1s Garden of Canada,”’ near Niagara Falls. e faculty 
of specialists. Lectures and sermons by ablest talent in 
America. For pruspectus, address 
Secretary MOUNTEIR. 


ConnecTicuT, Cornwall. 
OUSATONIC VALLEY INSTITUTE. Home 
School for Girls. tionabh preparation under 
competent teachers. Exceptional home advantages. Del- 


sarte system of exercise. 
Mis MARY STORER, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 
BBOT FOR LADIES 
will beg in its year Se ppt. 15. Terms me, here 
a year. te Miss Mek een, Andover, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Oct. 3. Refer- 


ences: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Gen. F. A. Walker, Pres. 
Inst. Technology, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, so Bromfield Street. 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young Ladies reopens 
1, 1892. 


ties for the study of Language, 
srior opportunities, for the 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 5. For circulars 
address 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MAssACHusgTTs, Bradford. 
SCHOOL, for Young Men and 


Boys Superior training for College, Scientific 
School, and Life. Best heme. care. Reopens Sept. 20, 
1892. $600 per year. I. N. CARLEION, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 

HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—For Girls.) 

Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


ConngctTicuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
500. 17th year. My so-page circular what 
education means for a boy here ormation of character 
stands first with us. new boy over 


No 
FREDERICK 5S, CU TIS, 1. B. (Yale, ’69). 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundirgs. Gym- 
nasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
\ OODSIDE SEMINARY. 
Every for culture, 
health. Terms, $500 to $600. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Princ. 
and Elective Courses of Study, or Co ege Pre- 
paratory Course. ulars. Early application necessary. 


For Girls. 
and 


Connecticut, New Haven, 33 Wall St. 
ISS McFARLAND AND MISS GILBERT'S 
School for Girls will reopen Wednesday, 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in English branches, Latin, 
Greek, and French. College preparato All the com- 
forts of home. Apply to Box 125, Mrs. R. S S. Griswold. 


ConnectTicuT, Stamford. 
ISS LOW’'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Opens last Wetnestag ip September. Circulars sent on 
application W. Miss HEYWOOD, 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
S* MARGARET’ S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
Advent term eighteenth year opens Sept. 21, 1892. 
The Rev. FRAN CTS T. RUSSELL, M.A., Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HIL LARD, Principal. 


District or CoLtumsia, Washington. 
INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
Great advantages in modern languages and in fine arts. 


For catalogue address the Prircipals 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL. 


Chicago. 
HE LOR NG SCHOOL 
University-Preparatory. (Established 1876.) 
Chicago, Illinois. Young Ladies and Children. For fur- 
ther particulars, adc ress 
HE LORING SCHOOL, 2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute. 

OSE POLYTECHNIC !NSTITUTE 

A College of Engineering. Well endowed, 
well equipped. Courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil 
Engineering, and Chemistry. Extensive Machine Shops, 
Kxpenses low. 


ratorics, Drawing Rooms, Librar 
Y, Pres. 


Address H. T. ED 


Kentucky, Sheltyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An and Classical School for Girls. The 
oldest sch for women in the South. Teachers are 
graduates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. Ac- 
commodations first-class in every Partical ar. 
. T. POYNTER. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 

FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM, A.B.. Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARN’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
reopens September 21, 18@2. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
be for ‘ot scientific 


new, according to latest m ‘dels : seventy- 
S. GARLAND, Master. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
ee SEMINARY prepares boys for 
any colle e or scientific school. Opens 
8, 1892. ratories bath-rooms. 


ings heated by steam. Addre 
Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL 


Pre for B ith, Welles) 
Dares ELIZA UNDERHILL 


MicuicAan, Orchard Lake. 
thoroughly equippe Olege Preparator 
School, abreast m the most progressive Eastern A : 
mies. Catalogue sent upon application. 


and Vassar. 
Principal. 


New Hampsuire, Mont Vernon. 
UTORING DURING THE SUMMER 
A college graduate, 20 years a teacher, living in 
a mounta’n village 50 miles from Boston, will receive into 
his family a few boys for instruction, or for preparation for 
the ay tember college examinations. A ss JOHN B. 
LCH. A.M., Prin. McCollom Institute. 


New Jersey, Avon-by the-Sea. 
EASIDE ASSEMBLY (near New York) for 
and students. Kecreation and stud 
combined. W.M. ALBERTI, Avon-by-the-Sea, N. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 


ORDENTOWN (N. J.) ogre FOR 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
6 Noe - DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 


DWARD D MONTANVE: 


New Jersey, Trenton. 
A "tor Bo S! Camp Cedar 
or Boys under nly t 
June 30 to Sept. ro. NYE. 
New Yorx«, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Study. 
Location beautiful and healthful. New guiding with 


Modern Improvements. Session begins Se tember, 21, 
1892. Send for Catalogue. E. S. Frissee, DD Pres. 


New Yorx, Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for young ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTO K Pres 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. 61st St. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Expert teachers in Classics, Sciences, and 


Mathematics. Native teachers in Modern La 
attention “English, _ and 


De nastics dail vidual 
UP pits twelve years. 
® MARY ITON, A.B., and LOIS A. BANGS 
New Yor«, New York City, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON'S 
mooring and Day School for Girls reopens 
t 


Thursday, Oct. 6th. Primary, Academic, and Collegiate 


New York, New York City, 1.786 Broadway. 
UMMER KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 
CLASS, Froebel Method, begins ae July 2. Pupils 
enabled to fill positions Jan. 1, 1803. LLIMAN. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
OOL FOR GIRLS 


SCH 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 


New York, Ithaca. 
UMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS at 
Cornell University. July 7—August 1! 
, German, Greek, ‘lassical Archz- 
ology. A: Physical Training. write to 
rofessor MERSON. 


New York, Nyack. 
YACK SEMINARY 
SUMMER SCHOOL — GIRLS 


June 22d to August 31st. Fall term Sept. 21 
Mes, IMOGENE BERTHOLP, Prin. 


New York, Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 
E VEAUX 
A_progressive school under the militar my 
tem. A fitting school. Well equipped; well endowe 
400 a year. 


REGINALD HEBER COE, President. 


svs- 
fine 


New York, Tivoli-on-Hudson. 

RINITY SCHOOL, Tivoli-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location and surroundings unsurpassed. E ~4 
ment complete. Gymnasium, drill hall, bowling a 
1 Thorough preparation for college, scientific sc cols 

business.» JAS STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 


New York, Utica. 
chool year begins Sept. 224, 
e next school year ns Sept I 
Applications should be aate early. 


Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 
ISS MITTLEBERGER’S SCHOOL FOR 
arvard examin 


YOUNG WOMEN AND GIR a Re- 
opens September 21, 1892. Address for Catalo ti ee _Peeparstion fer H a- 
Mrs. CERTRUDE G. BOWEN, M.L A., President, | tions, and all Colleges 


New Jersey. Bridgeton. 
EVEN GABLES 


Onto, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
CAL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Mrs. WrstTcoTT’s Boardin ding School for Young Special advantages in Lan e, Literature, Music, 
Ladies. Gymnasium—Military D Art, Oratory, Physical and Culture. Fall term 
begins Sept. 29, 1892. 
Onto, Oxford. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
Dro SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Englewood, 
J.. Pleasant home, finest educational ad- 

vantages. College preparation. 


SUPHAME 5S. CREIGHTON. ELLEN W. FARRAR. 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN Foundation. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 


For catalogue and infcrmation, address 
ev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Summer session opens June 13. Regular ses- 


sion begins in September 
ev. J. J. COALE, A.M. (Princeton), Prin. 


ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, O. 
Miss Leira S. Principal. Thirty- 
eighth year opens September 7, 1892. Full Academicand 
Seminary Courses, including Preparatory course for best 
Eastern Colleges. Complete courses in Music, Elocution, 
and Art. New Alumna: Hall contains Library, Labora- 
tor.es, Recitation-rooms, and Art studios; steam heat, 
electric lights. Unsurpassed location. Campus, 65 acres. 
Terms $200 per year. 


Oun10, Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR WOMEN 
*PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for September, 1892. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN'’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School oar Girls re- 


opens September 28 For circular addre 
Miss F LORENCE “BALDWIN. 


New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen September 26th, at 66 Bayard Street. 


New Jersey, a Mountain Station. 
RS. V. N. DORR’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. pad ils ad- 
mitted into the family. Homecare combined wi orough 
ool work. College preparation. sseatntul, attractive 
location, fifty minutes from New York 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles from Phila.). 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 

A College for Women. 
i duate and undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
tin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
Oid renen Italian, Spanish, German, including 
Gothic and Old High German, Ceitic, Hebrew, History, 
Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and lec- 
tures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s 
apparatus complete. Fellowships (value $90} in reek, 


Latin, English, Mathematics, ist , and Bi For 
Prog ram address as above. — 


- 
| 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. -Opens September 2 8th. 
For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


Ruops Istanp, East Greenwich. 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Na nsett 
Bay. Steam heat. Electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200 a year. September 6th. For illustrated 


tet 
catalogue writeto D. BLAKESLEE, DD. 


Vermont, Middlebury. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Founded in 1800. Open te both sexes. Board 
and College bills less than $200 a year; scholarships re 


cing th e 
gues’ EZRA BRAINERD, LL.D., President. 


Worcester Academy. 


A Boys’ School of the highest grade. soth year begins 
Sept. hook preparation for any 
sc ertincate admits to various eg 
as admirably equipped wi 
sconce’ libraries, and superb ASIUM. 
MIT ORY, rooms en suite, with every modern 
improvement, including fire-place in each room. 
Isolated and perfectly fitted Infirmary. 
LL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. 
All pula ings heated by steam. y playgrounds. 


OMBIE, Pr 
ABERC Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


Founded by OF MUSIC. Cart Fag_ten, 
Dr.Eben Tourjée. Director. 

‘he most completely equipped ‘Institution in the 
World for Instruction in alt branches of Music, 
Elecution, Fine Arts, Literature, Lan 

uages, and Tuning. with valuable Collateral 
dvantages and an inviting home for 400 lady pupils. 
Next school year begins Sept. 8. For Calendar 
address FRANK W. HALE, Gen’l Manager, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, Boston, MAss, 


STUDY LAW 
AT HOME 
TAKE A COURSE IN THE 

SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 

SCHOOL OF LAW, (Incorporated.) 
Send ten cents (stamps) for 

particulars to 
J. Corner, Ja, Secry, 


DETROIT, MICH. 
WHITNEY BLOCK. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


" Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week, Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


’ TWO TRAINED NURSES who have completed 
their second year in the study of medicine desire to accom- 

any for the summer. References will 
fo a ss M. I., 62 East Huron Street, Ann 
Aster, “Mi 


WANTED—Reliable working housekeeper for quiet 
country family of three members. Permanent home to 
right person. Must be able to take entire charge. Box 55, 

amburg, N. 

> a lady experienced in waveliag and 

care of xo ung ladies, to chaperon abroad small party 
ladies. Best of references. Address M., Box 291, 
Illinois. 


ADIRONDACKS, near pew s. Parties desir- 
ing board in farmhouse—milk m, fresh eggs, com- 
fortable beds, pleasant surroundings trout stream near, 
limited number—address wre M. RICKETSON, 
Bloomingdale, Essex Co., 


VALE years a_ teacher, 
seeks strictly first-class position as tutor for summer 
vacation. Would travel abroad. Speaks French and 
German. References, present employers. 480 Jefferson 
Ave., Brooklyn. 


A GENTLEMAN ovuing ¢ a fine camp in the Adi- 
rondacks has accommodation a few cpereans during 
qn August. Address 1 ,620, care ristian Union, 


CORRESPONDENCE desired with pa arties desir- 
ing home in private house Milk, cream, fresh vegetables; 
ood beds. leasant family life ‘assured to a limited num- 
er. References exchanged. Address, E. F. B., Box 
248, Catskill, N. Y. 


A TEACHER, who has traveled exten: ively through- 
out the United States, wishes a position for the summer 
as traveling companion or governess. Best of references 
given and sequired Address A. E. A., 11 Hardenbergh 
Street, New Bru: swick, N. J. 


A GRADUATE m4 Boston Sgro of Oratory, a 
successful teacher, desires for next Fall in the 
East to teach Elocution and Delsarte. ress Box 681, 
Norwich, New Ycrk. 

TO EXCHANGE-—Fighteen thousand equity in 
$25,000 estate. New medern mansion; So lots. Beau- 
tiful location, near electric cars, and asphalt avement. 

rNEY, 224 State Street, Rochester, N N 


FOR SALE 


A First Mortgage of $4,000. payable in gold. Value of 
security, $11,200. Fire insurance assigned, $2,000. 

ime, 5 years. Rate, 7 per cent., or guaranteed at 6 per 

cent. 
_ Also, a $1,000 First Mortgage Note of $1,000, payable 
in gold. Value of security, $3,000. ire insurance, 
$1,250. Time, 5 years. Rate, 7 per cent., or guaranteed 
at 6 per cent. 

Also,a $500 First Mortgage. Value of security, $1,500, 
additionally secured to us by astrong indorsement. Time, 
4 pers, Rate, 7 per cent., or guaranteed at 6 Res cent. 

further information write to the NT 
IX v 'ESTMENT CO., 144 College St., Burlington, Vt. 


ON APPROVAL — THE VOCALION. 


T? those having the idea that nothing can compare with a Pipe 
| tidak Organ for the musical services of a Chureh, we would say: 
| Reserve judgment until the Vocalion is seen and heard. 
/t costs 50 per cent. less than a Pipe organ of equal capacity, and 
occupies scarcely quarter of the space. Unquestionadly it is one of 
the most important inventions in the Musical World of the XiXth 


Century. 


Responding to numerous requests, and to 
enable Church authorities, or representatives of 
Lodges, Associations, etc., to intelligently in- 
form themselves as to the nature, character- 
istics, and remarkable tonal qualities of 


iITHE VOCALION, 


we will send an instrument on approval 
responsible parties) to any Railroad point in the United States, and within any 
reasonable distance will furnish, free of charge, a competent Organist to 
exhibit it, or give a Vocalion Recital, the proceeds of which, in case of 
purchase, shall go towards the funds of the Church or Association interested. 
Circulars giving testimonial letters from the highest musical authorities, illus- 
trated Catalogues, Price Lists, or further information, mailed to any address. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, WESTERN DEPOT, MASON & RISCH, 


10 East 16th Street, LYON, POTTER & CO., 
Bet. Union Sq. and 6th Ave. [174-178 Wabash Ave.Chicago. 5-1! Summer Street, 
Kindly mention this publication when writing. ractory,. WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Saloon ol Cause of Evil 


AND THERE ARE THOUSANDS OF SALOONS in our Cities dealing out this 
destroyer of human happiness. ‘ 


The readers of THE CHRISTIAN UNION, being a temperance-loving people, can help 
the cause and at the same time help themselves, their wives, and their children. 


In August, 1890, THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, headed by T. W. Harvey, 
founded, two miles south of Chicago’s limits, and near to the World’s Fair, what is 
now the most prosperous temperance manufacturing town in the world. HARVEY 
—4,000 population in twenty months !—think of it!—and growing rapidly. Why? 
because of the temperance principles upon which the town is based—there being a 
prohibitory clause in every deed issued by THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
forever prohibiting the sale of liquor in Harvey. BECAUSE THE HARVEY LAND 
ASSOCIATION made a contract with the Factories, and there are now thirteen, by 
which preference, in employing help, is given those who live on land owned or 


controlled by THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION or its grantees. 


Persons who purchase lots of THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION derive the bene- 
fit of this contract, together with the privileges and benefits given to the land by the 
Water Works, Parks, Electric Railway and Electric Lights, Sewers, Boulevards, 
trees, and other City improvements, and a perfect title free. The prices of lots 


FOR PAMPHLETS, MAPS, AND FULL INFORMATION 
WILL YOU WRITE TO 


The Harvey Land Association Bookers 


P.S.—A Beautiful World’s Fair Souvenir sent free upon application. 
i Please mention this paper when you write. 


SEA SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD (West Chop), July 18-August t1, 1892 
A. E. Winsuip, President ; Editor /ournal of Education, Boston. Chad 
OSIAH QUINCY, irman, Advisory Board, Boston, Mass. 

ADVISORY BOARD.—Jostan Quincy, Boston: Dr. E>warp ATKINSON, Boston: 

ton: J. C. Coss, Boston: Gen. SterHen M. LD, Col. FRaNcts Peasopy, Boston; C. C. Cras: 
GAN, D. Boston; J. M. Frencu, M. D., Mass.: W. F. Poore, LL.D. Chicago. 

Best of Instruction. Most Popular | ectures, Most Attractive Seaside Life. Studies may be continued by cor- 
respondence all the year, LANGUAGES—Ancient and Modern—Natural Sciences, History, Sciences, Art. Litera- 
ture, Sloyd, Physical Culture, Cooking School, Music School, Drawing, Elocution, Journalism, Stenc raphy, Kinder- 
garten. Modern methods in every branch. Teachers should defer making arrangements for their Su ummer Outing 
until they see our prices and attractions. Send for circulars. giving ful} particulars. to 

R. H. HOLBROOK, General Manager, Box 5, Lebanon, Ohio. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR THREE STAGES OF 


DARKNESS:DAYLIGHT | uniTARIAN THEOLOGY 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIF® , 
ae WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance. and By JAM ES MARTINEAU 
SENT FREE 


Revenue work His Name" in the great under-world of New 
? ev 0 
love and faith. 2'50 remark Address P. O. M., Church of the Disciples 
thousand 5000 more Agents Wanted,Men and | WEST BROOKLINE ST., Boston, MASS. 


Ats 
A. Db. WORTHINGTON & CO., 


Women. 2200" a perience and capital not 
CHURGH BELLS 


for We Teach All and Extra + 
Cire 
LS 


Outit Free. Write for 
MeSHANE BE BELL FOUNDEY, IMORE, MD. 


Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 
London Su 853 Bway, New Yor«, will FREE 
snd Hair Book & bon Hate’ Kua Coase, Best Corn Cure, both 


HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 


LAT 
~ 

| 
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Wi HERE'S SOMETHING 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


[: you will buy one of ot. Combination Boxes of 


SWEET HOME SOAP AND TOILET ARTICLES, 
WHICH WE SELL, ON TRIAL, TOO. 


You MUST HAVE SOAP-—It is an absolute neces- 
sity—the only question is where you shall buy it; we make it 
a decided object for you to buy of us—direct frém factory to 
consumer, and save all middle-men and dealers’ profits, 


UR COMBINATION X contains a large suppl 
of LS. Soaps and finest Articles “a I 
give satisfaction tothe most fastidious person. We have been 
manufacturing Soaps for over 15 years, and operate one of the 
largest and best equipped plants in this country, having a 
capacity of ten million pounds a year. 


Remembcr, ‘Sweet Home’’ Family Soap 
is an extra fine pure soap, made trom re- 
fined tallow and vegetable oils. On ac-— 
count of its firmness and urity, each 
cake will do double the work of common 
cheap soaps. 


is a “thing of beauty”’ 

The “CHAUTAUQUA” DESK 

forever’’ to all who 

possess one. It is artistically designed, complete in appointments, a 

model piece of furniture, and affords what nine out of ten homes 

lack—a suitable and convenient place for writing letters, studying, 

drawing, etc., etc., which will be used and appreciated by every 

member of the family. 

It is made of SOLID OAK, varnished and hand-rubbed finish, 

with brass trimmings. It stands five (5) feet high, is two and a half 
(2%) feet wide and ten and a half (1014) inches deep. 


2 
It is a perfect and complete desk, and also has three roomy book ee rer aan package is a coupon for 10c., 1.10 


> 


| | | | | 


EACH BOX CO 
ONE HUNDRED CAKES, (full size).. 36.00 
“SWEET HOME” Family Soap, 


enough to last an average family one year. Has no superior. 


rr BOXES BORAXINE, a NewandWon- 1-10 
derful Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without 


shelves, a top shelf for bric-a-brac, seven pigeon-holes for papers, cece 
One Box (1-2 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap. 
e 


én placed in your home, filled with books which you prize, and 
ornamented with the gifts of friends, it will become a centre of at- 
traction, and you will be grateful to us for adding a new pleasure to 
our life. 
, If your library is already supplied with a desk, we onapeee placing 
this in your guest chamber where this convenience will be greatly 
appreciated. 


ORDER 


mit in advance, or take any 


chances. We merely ask per 
a mission to send you a DESK 
and Combination Box, and if 
after 30 days’ trial you are 


fully convinced that the soap and toilet articles are 
all we claim, u can then pay the bill—¢10.00. But 
if you are not satistied in every way, no charge will 
be made for what you have used and we will take the 
box away at our own expense. HOW CA E DO 
MORE? If you want the Lamp instead of the Desk, 
State it in your order. 


—— 


redness, blotches, pimples and imperfections from the face. 
Especially adapted for the nursery or children's use. 


One Bottle Modjeska Perfume, «4 veuicare, refined, -30 


delicious perfume. Most popular and lasting made. 


One Box (1-4 Doz.) Ocean Bath Toilet Soap.....  .30 


A delightful and exhilarating substitute for sea bathing. 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap. .25 
One Box (1-4 Doz.) Elite Toilet Soap............ .80 


One English Jar Modjeska Cold Cream, pDelight- .25 
Ap Soothing, Healing. Cures Chapped Hands 
One Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder........... 


Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 


One Packet Clove Pink Sachet Powder, Refined, .25 
Lasting. 


One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap....... ......  .30 


Price of Articles if Bought Separately - -.$11 00 
Price of DESK if Bought of Dealer.--. - 10,00 


ESTABLISHED 1875. INCORPORATED 1892. 
PAID UP CASH CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Over Ten Thousand persons who have used “SWEET 
HOME’ Soap for several years have become 
Stockholders in our Company. 


Larkin Soap Co. 


sencea, meacock, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


and Carroll Sts., 


wance, we will place in the Box, in addition to 
all the other extras named, a valuable present. 
Where boxes are paid for in advance, we ship 
same day order is received. All other orders 


Bome to send cash with order— 
ee do not a it—but if you remit in ad- 


are filled in their regular turn. Persons re- | 
mitting in advance can have their m 
refun without argument or comment if the | 


box or DESK does not all 4 — 
PRICE OF BOX COMPLETE, ONLY $10.00, 
including the DESK. 


We can refer you to thousands of people who have used Sweet 
Home Soap for many years and still order at regular intervals, also 
Bank of Buffalo, Bank of Commerce, Buffalo; Henry Clews & Co., 
Bankers, New York; Metropolitan National Bank, Chicago, or any 
other Banker in the United States. Also R. G. Dun & Co., and the 
Bradstreet Co. 


|. \ 
| 
| Lt 
all 
| 
; skin, which is greatly admired. It removes all roughness, 
TO 
| 
| | 
; rn 
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Financial 


The rates for money this week have 
beaten therecord. Call loans have been 
made in large volume as low as one per 
cent., while the prevailing rate has been 
about one and one-half per cent. The 
accumulations in the banks are becoming 
burdensome, and it ig found impossible to 
employ the great accumulations. Banks 
and trust companies find that even with an 
allowance of only one per cent. to deposi- 
tors and correspondents, they cannot get 
their interest money back. As we stated 
in our last, the money markets in Europe 
are in the same unprofitable condition, due 
to the continued lack of confidence, or to 
the feeling of distrust which still prevails, 
especially in the larger European centers. 
How long this may continue it is difficult to 
predict, but there is unquestionably a grow- 
ing feeling in favor of American securities, 
and purchases have been made this week 
past in the bond market which indicate a 
disposition to invest more freely in our 
bond market on the part of foreign in- 
vestors. Sterling exchange has been al- 
ternately weak and strong, closing at 
little better quotations than the opening, 
and with a steady tone, but no gold went 
out during the week, and apparently there 
is no likelihood of any goiog next week. 
A very persistent hammering of stocks in 
the share market has been going on all 
the week, but at the close we find prices, 
as a rule, higher than the opening, while a 
large short interest has accumulated in 
several of the leading shares. 

The Richmond Terminal Company, 
through its large interests, has enlisted the 
co-operation of Messrs. Drexel], Morgan & 
Co. in their object to reorganize the Com- 
pany, and so the heretofore unsettled con- 
dition of its securities in the market is 
for the present eliminated as a disturbing 
element. The Northern Pacific preferred 
stock has apparently adjusted itself to a 
non-dividend basis, and will hardly decline 
below the present prices, unless the fu- 
ture should develop greatly decreased 
earning power. The earnings of the Read- 
ing Railway Co. for April, while not up to 
the expectations of its more sanguine 
friends, indicate what will come when the 
new leases have enabled the managers to 
make the new conditions tell in favor 
of the large economies anticipated, by 
reducing expenses where they are now 
duplicated, and by the maintenance of 
schedule prices for coal in all the markets. 
These changes are now going on, and will 
be expressed in the earnings of the future 
very emphatically. 

The earnings of railways for the third 
week of May are disappointing to the calam- 
ity-mongers who anticipated heavy declines 
on Western and Southwestern roads on 
account of the floods. The fact is, the 
floods have been overestimated in their 
effect on railway properties and transpor- 
tation, as well as in their effect on crop 
conditions. The week’s reports for earn- 
ings are hardly lower than formerly, and 
in most instances exceed in figures those 
of the corresponding week a year ago. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Specie, 2.570,000 
Legal tenders, increase............. 2,887. 300 
Deposits, 1,604,600 
Reserve, increase... 5,056,850 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve of over $24,000,000. Money 
closed at 1 per cent. on call, and 3 per 
cent. for six months’ loans. 

WALL STREET. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company's 


Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,0993,549-53 


SHOR, H. MONTGOMERY, President. . 
HAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS. and Treas. 
IAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,- - 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, A tus D, Julliard. 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
osiah M. Fiske, Alexander E. Orr, 
alter R. Gillette, Edwin Packard, 
Robert Goelet Henry H. Rogers, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry W. Smith 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Oliver Harriman Frederic W. Vanderbilt, 
Charles R. Henderson, § William C. Whitney, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., J. H 


James N. Jarvis 


THERE is 


CHICAGO 
GRIFFITH 


GRIFFITH—and no other— 
\" has two fuel oil pipes and four 
railroads, including a com- 
plete belt line. 
A LOTS ONLY $120 T0 $625 
> Monthly Payments, $4 to $/6 


We tell all about 
it FREE; only 
waiting for your 

| address. Here’s 
ours: 

JAY DWICCINS & CO. 

138 Washington St., Chicago. 


Room 490, 


The 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 114,000 

Offers © per cen Lebentures, secured by deposit 
of ist mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Conn. 
Amount of issue /imited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, E xecutors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


Investing even 
| Fifty Dollars 


requires care. No one 
wants to throw money 
away. We send, free,a 
little book which will 
make the matter clear. 


The Provident 


Please mentico The Chr stian Union 


The South Grows! 


And is the COMING COUNTRY 


Millions of dollars are made by developing her immens ly 
rich resources, and labor and livelihood for thousands are 
furnished. 

The Western North Carolina Railroad (just opened this 
year), from Murphy to Asheville, penetrates one of the 
richest mineral and timber sections yet opened for develop- 
ment, and 


NANTAHALA 


Marble and Talc Company 


Own 8,o0o0 acres of the choicest property along the line. 
On it there are millions «f cubic feet of the F! NEST 
MARBLE and the PUREST TALC, worth from $15 to 
$20 a ton. 

A limited pumber of shares of Nantahala stock is now 
being sold to develop the property and build a city at 
Nantahala. Price of stock is $100 per share, subscrip- 
tions payable $:0 monthly on each share for ten months. 
Bank discounts allowed for cash. Every purchaser of two 
shares of stock secures a lot in the new city of 


NANTAHALA 


No better chance has ever been offered investors. Con- 
servative and successful business men throughout the 
country see large profits in Nantahala, and have taken 
stock. Call at the office or send po*tal for prospectus. 


A. J. McBRIDE 


Gate City Bank Building, § Bennett Building, 
10 GA. sor) NEW YORK 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


CAPITAL, 82,049,550.00 
SURPLUS, $800,000.00 
ASSETS, $14,074,813.56 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Returniog from 3 to 6 per Cent. 


6% DEBENTURE BONDS 


VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT INVESTMENTS 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


OFFICES: 


40 Wall St... NEW YORK. 
117 Devonshire St , BOSTON. 
Cor. 4th & Chestnut Sts., PHILADELPHISA. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


For Travelers 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau St., N. V. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
House in Paris, MUNROE & CO. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATES 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORE 


'WENTY Years’ ence and Residence in 
Eastern Kansas, where we invest. 

Our securities bear the highest rates compati- 

ble with safety. Our Company is under super- 

vision of, and has been examined and licensed b 


Banking Departments of New York and 


chusetts. Fe. 
Correspondence solicited. Satisfactory references. 
» WADDELL INVESTMENT CoO., 
Ottawa, Kansas, 
Or 80 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
We also collect Western Mortgages on reasonable ter 


Solid 8% on Ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
Tacoma, Washington. 
Refer to Continental Nat. Bk.,N. Y. J. V. Farwell 
Metropolitan Nat’). Bk. and Rev. P.S. Henson, 
. D. Chicago. Pac. Nat. Bk. and Rev. A. B. 
D. D., Tacoma. Correspondence solicited. 


, the 
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PLAN OF INCOME BOND CONVERSION 


Atchison, Topeka Santa Railroad 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILROAD C0. 


P.O. BOX 346. No. 95 MILK STREET. 


. CIRCULAR NO. 68 Boston, May 25s, 1892. 
TO THE INCOME BONDHOLDERS of the ATCHINSON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILROAD COMPANY: ad 


On Oct. 15, 1889, Circular No. 63, containing Plan of Financial Reorganization of your Company, was issued. 

This Plan, which was fully accepted in due course, related to all your properties, including Railways Owned 6,960.08 and Operated 7,178 1 miles, the details of which, as 
well as the necessities of complete rehabili ation of the same, are fully set forth in the circular. 

The Operations of this railway mileage for the year ended June 30, 1889, were: 


While the absolute and obligatory Fixed Charges of the Company for the same year, including Interest on Bonds, Car Trusts, Sinking Funds, Taxes, Rentals, 


This condition of affairs, and the existence of a large Floating Debt, created the necessity for urgent and radical treatment throngh scaling of the Fixed Charges to within the 
O perating possibilities of the Railways. To accomplish this, the General Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bond with Fixed interest and the I: come Second Mortgage Five Per Cent. 
Bond with Contingent interest (if earned, after due regard for Improvements) were created. The CHARGgs of your Company were thus reduced to 


FIXED AND OBLIGATORY: 


FOR INTEREST ON GENERAL MORTGAGE BONDS, TAXES, RENTALS, ETC................... Beececscossocccces $8,000,000.00 
CONTINGENT: 
FOR INTEREST ON INCOME BONDS (IF EARNED AFTER IMPROVEMENTS, ETC.)... 4,000,000.00 


The Plan included the provision of a Cash Fund which was thought sufficient for the early improvement of the properties, which would as well enable some paym2:nt to be 
made on the Income Bonds from the begianing of operations under the Reorganization. 
Improvements then found absolutely necessary, which had been postponed from lack of funds, were prosecuted as vigorously and judiciously as possible, and efforts in that 
direction were largely reflected through the Resutts, which are, exclusive of Net Earnings, from sources other than railroad operations: 
IN THE YEAR TO JUNE 30. 1890, 


THE Gross $31,004,357.03 
YEAR TO JUNE 30, 1891. 
YEAR TO JUNE 30, 18092.* 


(*Partly approximated. ) 


These increasing returns did not result from extraordinary crops, but reflected natural conditions from the steady growth of the country through which your mileage extends, 
a ndare such as to insure confidence of the Management in their continuance. The Company is the owner of large interests in Coal and other Properties and of Securities from 
which a large net revenue per annum is obtained, and which, added to Net returns from Raiiway Operations, mak: Aggregate of Net Earnings for each of the Fiscal Years above 
stated, as follows: 


In the Income Bond created under the Plan of Reorganization, it is provided that it is optional with the Managem =nt that the cost of all Improvements made on the proper- 
ties shall be deducted before interest is paid, and as the fund provided under the Reorganization Plan became exhausted, these deductions had to be made, leaving a diminished 
rate of interest for the Income Bond coupons, viz., 234 per cent. in the first period, 2 per cent. in the second, and 2% per cent. now declared for the year just closing. 

With the experience the Management has now obtained in operation of the properties, it is belizved that the Improvements for several years to come should not be less than 
from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 per annum, including Equipment recently acquired under Car Trust and such other Rolling Stock as may be deemed necessary for the future 
wants of the road. 

With Improvements satisfactorily provided for, the Earning Power of the properties should be increased through reductions in Operating Expenses, secured by substantia! 
and ad equate additions to Plant. 

The Improvements in question relate alone to Tracks, Road-bed, Buildings, Machinery, and Rolling Stock on existing mileage of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Raii- 
road System as described in Circular 63, which excludes the lines of the St. Louis & Sana Francisco and Colo.ado Midland Railway Companies, each of which has independ- 
ent m eans for such purposes. 

The Improvements made on the Railway lines from October, 1889 (period of Reorganization),to June 30, 1892, other than Rolling Stock not built at Company’s Shops, and 
exclusive of Repairs and Renewals of Plant and Equipment charged into Operating Expenses (which more than offset depreciation), will amount to $4,900,000, additional to which 
there were purchased in years 1890 and 1891 Cars and Engines to the value of $2,508,945.48, which were placed under a Trust which will now be cancelled, and this Rolling 
Stock enter directly under the Mortgage Liens, making an ageregate of New VALUES in Improvements and Equipment added to the property,to June 30, 1892, of $7,408,945.48. 
to which will also be included from the operations of this plan the additional sum of $2,500,000 in Cars and Engines now being delivered under Equipment Trust Series A. 

It is the opinion of the Management that the time has now arrived when all of the obligations of the Company can be returned to a Fixed Basis, sufficient funds provided to 
take care of all the Improvements of the road required for at least four years, and, if necessary, a longer period, and at the same time the restoration of the junior Bonds and Capital 
Stock of the Company to a more permanent and stab!e market value, with assured return on the first and probable balances for the latter. 

With the foregoing facts presented, the Management offers the following to the Income BonpuoLper:s of the Company: 

PROPOSED CONVERSION 

A Second Mortgage, under which the issue of bonds will be as hereinafter stated, dated July 1, 1892, to expire July 1, 1989, covering all the properties of the Atchison 
and Auxiliary Companies named in Circular 63, of October 15, 1889, has been created, next in lien to the General Mortgage, under which Coupon Gold Bonds in*denomina- 
tions of one thousand dollars ($1,000) and five hundred dollars ($500) and Registered Bonds of five hundred dollars ($500), one thousand dollars ($1,000), ten thousand dollars 
($10,000), and fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) each will issue, with FIXED INTEREST payable October and April in each year. Scrip in denomination of one hundred 
dollars ($100) will also issue bearing Interest payable when converted into Bonds. 

The Bonds under this indenture will all have the same security, and will be issued in two classes, viz. : 


CLASS “A”: 880,000,000. 
TO DRAW FIXED INTEREST, PAYABLE OCTOBER AND APRIL. 


3 MONTHS, ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1892.... 2... ssccccccscessssesssssesccessccccees AT RATE OF, PER ANNUM............ 2% Per Cent. 
sST YEAR, ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 2803. sees 2% Per Cent. 
2D YVEAR, ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 1804 3 Per Cent. 
4TH YEAR, ENDING SEPTEMBER 30, 18906, AND THEREAFTER UNTIL MATURITY... “ 4 Per Cent. 


These bonds will be delivered to holders of present Income Bonds, par for par, without expense to them, and at the same time and place such exchange is made a 
certificate for the sum of 2% percent. interest declared payable on Income Bonds by the Management, from operations of the year to June 30, 1802, will be delivered 
payable September 1, 1892. Tue Incoms Bonps deposited for exchange should have therewith Coupon No. 3 of SerTemMsBer 1, 1892, and all subsequent Coupons. 
The Crass A Ssconp Mortcace Gotp Bonps to be delivered in exchange for Income Bonds will have attached a Coupon for three months’ I nterest due and 
payable October 1, 1892, at rate of 24% per cent. perannum, and subsequent Coupons for Interest payable Semi-annually on April 1 and October 1 in each year as 
provided. The present Income Bonds so received will be deposited with the Union Trust Company, of New York, Trustee of the New Second Mortgage, as part of 
the security of the Second Mortgage Gold Bonds, thus giving to these bonds, in addition to the Second Mortgage, the entire li:m now given by the General Mortgage 
to secure the principal of the Income Bonds. 


f 
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CLASS “B,’’ 820,000,000. 

TO DRAW FIXED INTEREST PAYABLE OCTOBER AND APRIL, AT 4 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 

These bonds to be issued in no greater sum in any one year than five million of dollars($5,000,000), and only by the Trustee upon certificate of the Board of 
Directors of the Company duly furnished that the proceeds shall apply to specific Improvements (including Equipment) therein named on the milcage of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad System as it existed as of July 1, 1892, exclusive of the mileage of the St. Louis & San Francisco Railway System and the Colorado 
Midland Rail way. In the event that the Improvements in any one year shall not be equal to the proceeds of the $5,000,000 of bonds, it is understood that the sur- 
plus proceeds of such bonds shall apply in the next year following to Improvements for such year, but to no greater amount than the proceeds of $5,000,000 of bonds 
in any one year, so that, while provision is made that bonds can issue in any one year to the limit of $5,000,000, the proceeds of the same may apply to more than the 
four years covered by the $20,000,000 of bonds; and it is also understood that the proceeds of none of these bonds shall apply to the extension of the Company’s lines 


beyond the mileage referred to. 
The foregoing issues, of which the use of the Class B Second Mortgage Gold Bonds $20,000,000 extends over a period of not Jess than four years from July 1, 1892, will amount 
in the aggregate to $100,000,000 when all the Class B Bonds are issued, and at the end of four and one-quarter years from July 1, 1892, become bonds of one class only, at 
same rate of interest per annum, viz., 4 per cent. Under this new Mortgage the right is reserved to the Company to issue Second Mortgagei4 Per Cent. Gold Bonds only after the 
full amount of the $20,000,000 Class B Bonds shall have been issued, to an amount not in any one year exceediag $2,500,000, for the same specific purposes, on the same mileage 
and under the same conditions as provided for the issue of the Class B Bonds, to a total limit of $50,000,000. 
Under this Plan, the Fixed charges of the Company for four years, beginning with July 1, 1892, with no Contingent charges excepting such as will pertain to. dividends on 
Capital Stock, will be as follows: 
FIXED CHARGES FIRST YEAR, BEGINNING JULY 1, 1892. 


Taxes, Reutals. Interest on General Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold Bonds, etc... 88,000,000 

2% per cent. on 880,000,000 Class “A” Second Mortgage Gold Bonds..... 2,000,000 

4 per cent. on 85,000,000 Class “ B” Second Mortgage Gold Bonds ............ 200,000 

Total Obligatory Fixed Charges ahead of Capital Stock, First Vear..... 810,200,000 

FIXED CHARGES SECOND YEAR, BEGINNING JULY 1, 1893. 

Taxes, Rentals, Interest on General Mortgage Gold Bonds, ete..................... 88,000,000 
2% per cent. Interest on Class “ A” 880,000,000 Second Mortgage Gold Bonds, 3 mos.......... wee $500,000 
3 per cent. Interest on Class “ A” 880,000,000 Second Mortgage Gold Bonds, 9 mos.... 1,800,000 

2,300,000 

4 per cent. on $10,C00,000 Class “B” Second Mortgage Gold Bonds... . . 400,000 

TOTAL FIXED CHARGES THIRD YEAR, BEGINNING JULY 1, 1894. 

3 per cent. Interest on Class “A” 880,000,000 Second Mortgage Gold Bonds, 3 mos........ &600,000 
per cent. Interest on Class “A” 880,000,000 Second Mortgage Gold Bonds, 9 mos........ 2,100,000 

2,700,000 

4 per cent. Interest $15,000,000 Class “B” Second Mortgage Gold Bonds.... 600,000 

TOTAL FIXED CHARGES FOURTH YEAR, BEGINNING JULY 1, 1895. 

Mentale, Interest em GOD ccc cc 88,000,000 
3% per cent. Interest on Class “ A” 880,000,000 Second Mortgage Gold Bonds, 3 mos........ 700,000 
4 per cent. Interest on Class “A” 880,000,000 Second Mortgage Gold Bonds, 9 mos........ a eer 2,400,000 

3,100,000 

4 per cent. Interest on Class B” $20,000,000 Second Mortgage Gold Bonds... .. 800,000 


THE FIXED CHARGES FOR \THE FIFTH YEAR, AND THEREAFTER, PROVIDED NO FURTHER ISSUE OF SECOND 
MORTGAGE BONDS SHOULD BE FOUND NECESSARY, WILL BE 


Taxes, Rentals, Interest on General Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold 88,000,000 
4 per cent. Interest on 100,000,000 Second Mortgage Gold Bonds... .. 4,000,000 
12,000,000 


In case the Improvements in any of the years above noted call for less than the proceeds of $5,000,000 Second Mortgage Gold Bonds, the Fixed Charges will be propor- 


tionately lower. 
This includes Car Trust, Series *‘ A,’’ Atchison Company, in total amount $2,500,000. The first Car Trust of 1892-91 proposed to have been issued, in amount of 


$2,508,945.48, has been cancelled; and the Rolling Stock turned in under the lien of the General Mortgage and Second Mortgage Bond Indentures. 
DEPOSIT OF BONDS FOR EXCHANGE. 


INCOME BONDS Wit BE RECEIVED FOR EXCHANGE UNDER THIS PLAN, BEGINNING WITH JUNE 1ST, 1862, BY THE FOLLOWING APPOINTED AGENCIES: 


UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, At Office of Atchison Company, 95 Milk St., Boston. 
UNION TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 80 Broadway, New York City. 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, LIMITED, 8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C. 


Holders forwarding bonds from distant points in America should ship them, by express, to the Union Trust Company of New York, So Broadway, New York City. 

Holders in foreign countries should ship their bonds to Baring Brothers & Company, Limited, London. 

All expenses of transmission of bonds delivered at either of the above Agencies will be paid by the Atchison Company. 

Pending preparation of engraved bonds, the work upon which is proceeding with dispatch, Negotiable Certificates of the Company and Depository will be delivered Income . 
Bondhold ers, to be exchanged without unnecessary delay for the former in due course. Application to list these Certificates will be promptly made to the several Stock Exchanges 
n Boston, New York, and abroad. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received for exchange, the same as the bonds, in amounts not less than $100 and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange under Circular 63, of October 1:5, 1889, upon presenting their bonds to any of the Agencies,mentioned, can effect the 
original and present exchanges at the same time. 

TO ENABLE THE COMPANY AND ITS AGENCIES TO PROMPTLY CARRY OUT THE EXCHANGE OFFERED HEREIN, HOLD- 
ERS SHOULD DEPOSIT THEIR INCOME BONDS BEFORE JULY 165, 1892. 

SUBSCRIPTION TO SECOND MORTGAGE 4 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS CLASS “B.” 

The Management considers at present a fair basis of market value of the new Second Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold Bonds Class ** B”’ to be 70. 

Holders of Income Bonds depositing their Bonds for exchange are invited to subscribe to any amount of $5,000,000 of these bonds, which will be authorized to be issued for 
Improvements to be made for the first year, beginning with July 1, 1892, at a price of 67, the bonds allotted to carry all coupons for Interest at 4 per cent. from July 1, 1392. 

Each depositor of $1,600 in Income Bonds will be entitled to subscribe for $100 of the new Second Mortgage Class ** B’’ Four Per Cent. Bonds. In the event of applica- 
tions exceeding the total amount fo be offered for subscription, the excess will be adjusted in proportion to holdings. 

Arrangements have been made by which this subscription has been underwritten, a syndicate having been formed to take all the bonds not availed of by Income Bondholders. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL BE PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS: 


1o PER CENT. IN CASH TO ACCOMPANY APPLICATION. 25 PER CENT. UPON ALLOTMENT. 
25 PER CENT. WITHIN 30 DAYS AFTER ALLOTMENT. 20 PER CENT. WITHIN 60 DAYS AFTER ALLOTMENT. 


z0 PER CENT. WITHIN 90 DAYS AFTER ALLOTMENT. 


PAYMENTS MAY BE ANTICIPATED UPON ANY DAY UPON WHICH INSTALLMENTS ARE DUE, AND INTEREST WILL BE 
ALLO WED THEREON AT THE RATE OF FOUR PER CENTUM PER ANNUM. 

The SupscriptTion List will close on the 1st or JuLY, 1892. 

ALL CASH PAYMENTS under this Subscription will be made to the Arcu1son, Topeka & SANTA Fe Raitroap Company, 93 Mitx Street, Boston, and at its Fiscal! 
Agencies, Messrs. BArInG, Macoun & Company, 15 WALL Street, New York, and Messrs. BAarinc Brotuers & Company, Lonpon, 
EnG., at all of which places blanks will be furnished as may be required. Receipts will be issued by such depositories as Agents for th - Subscribers upon the understanding that 
the moneys received shall be held in trust, not to be paid for the uses of the Railroad Company until the Directors of said Company shall officially announce that the Plan of Conver- 
sion has become effective. 

ORAL AND WRITTEN INQUIRIES concerning this Plan and applications for Circulars and blanks for use thereunder can be made of Messrs. Barinc, Macoun & Company, 
ts Watt Street, New York City, Messrs. Barinc Brotuers & Company, Limittep, Lonpon, Enc.,and of J. W. Retnnart, Vice-Prestpent, ATcHison Company, 
os Mitx Street, Boston. By order of the Board of Directors. 

J. W. REINHART, Vice-President. GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 
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Items of Religious News 


Sixty-five thousand children took part in 
the Brooklyn Sunday-school parade on 
Wednesday of last week, coming from 170 
churches in the western part of the city, 
while 17,000 more joined in the parade of 
the schools in the Eastern District on the 
following day. 

The annual meeting of the American Con 
gregational Association was held in Boston 
on May 24. The following officers were 
elected: President, Rufus S. Frost, Chel- 
sea; Vice-Presidents, Samuel Johnson, Bos- 
ton, and the Rev. Dr. William Taylor, 
New York; Librarian and Assistant Treas- 
urer, the Rev. William H. Cobb, Newton 
Center; Treasurer, Mortimer B. Mason, 
Boston; Corresponding and Recording Sec- 
retary, the Rev. Morton Dexter, Boston; 
Auditor, Alonzo C. Tenny, Chelsea. The 
directors’ report showed a decrease of the 
debt during the year from $172,500 to 
$166,000. The receipts for the year were 
$28,386. The directors recommend the 
erection of a new building for the library 
of the Association, which now contains 
56,644 volumes and pamphlets. 

The annual session of the Association 
of General Secretaries of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the United States 
and Canada was held in Providence, R. 
I., last week. From four to five hun- 
dred delegates were present, varying in 
the length of their service from a few days 
to twenty-four years. Papers were read 
on the various activities and opportunities 
of the society. 


A new organization to be known as 
the Pilgrim Association has been formed 
in Boston, which will take an active part 
in the fight against municipal corruption 
and social evils. It is expected to exert an 
influence in next fall’s city campaign. 
It has grown out of discussions in the 
Congregational Club. Mr. S. B. Capen, 
Frank Wood, and other laymen, and the 
pastors of the Congregational churches 
generally, are the prime movers in the un- 
dertaking. The membership of the Asso- 
ciation is not to exceed one hundred and 
fifty. It is also proposed to bring into it 
young men of promise. It is to be non- 
partisan. At a recent meeting, Mr. Capen, 
as Chairman of a committee, presented a 
draft of a constitution, which, after some 
amendments had been made, was adopted. 
This points out the effort as one “to se- 
cure the choice of such men for public 
office and the enactment and enforcement 
of such measures for municipal govern- 
ment as shall best promote the good order, 
prosperity, and honor of our city.” 

The annual exercises of the New York 
and Brooklyn Chinese Sunday-School Asso- 
ciation were held on May 26, in the Sands 
Street Memorial Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Brooklyn. The Rev. Dr. S. M. 
Baldwin presided. There were about two 
hundred Chinamen present, and Miss 
Helen F. Clark read the annual report, 
showing the work accomplished by the 
seventeen schools in New York and the 
twelve in Brooklyn. It was announced 
that a training-school for native teachers 
was to be established in the school in 
Fulton Street. Addresses were made by 
Dr. Baldwin, the Rev. E. E. Knapp, E. P. 
Lyon, and others. 

A dispatch from San Francisco says 
that the branch of the Salvation Army in 
that city has decided to send out a force 


of ten men on horseback eight hundred 
miles through California on.a preaching 
tour. The members of the company are 
good musicians. The Hallelujah Cavalry, 
as it is to be called, will be commanded by 
Major Kyle, leader of the Army on the 
coast. Among the cavalrymen is a Chi- 
nese, who is to preach to his people in their 
language. The cavalry will camp out on 
the road, and military discipline will be 
enforced. The warriors will wear white 
cavalry fatigue hats, loose red blouses, 
cavalry boots reaching to the knees, and 
spurs. The two leading riders will bear 
lances, from the tops of which will flutter 
the colors of the United States and the 
Salvation Army. 

At a recent confirmation service held by 
the Bishop of Exeter in England, twenty- 
two male and sixteen female inmates of 
the Idiot Asylum were presented and con- 
firmed. This has raised considerable dis- 
cussion in the English papers with regard 
to the wisdom of such action. In reply 
the Bishop defends himself, claiming that 
the minds of the imbeciles are often far 
more receptive of religious truth than of 
secular learning. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association was in session in 
Boston last week. The Hon. George S. 
Hale presided, and was elected President 
of the Association. The report of the Sec- 
retary, the Rev. Grindall Reynolds, gave 
a brief sketch of the progress accomplished 
by Unitarianism since the death of Dr. 
Channing. “From a religious body hav- 
ing hardly more cohesion than a sand- 
heap,” said the Secretary, “ we are slowly, 
but surely, changing into an army of free 
men, knit together by common interests in 
the same high ends,and by common ef- 
forts to achieve them. On the ecclesias- 
tical field we are to prove—what has al- 
ready been done on the political field— 
that ‘liberty and union’ may be, and 
should be, ‘one and inseparable.’” Ad- 
dresses were made by Arthur T. Lyman, 
Charles Ames, and others. 


The Rev. Philip A. Nordell, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of New London, 
Conn., has been called to a chair in the 
New Testament department of the Divin- 
ity School of the new University of Chicago. 


Archbishop J. J. Marchal (R. C.), of 
Bourges, France, died on May 27. 


Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


A baby’s natural food contains no starch. All 
artificial infant foods that thicken when cooked 
do. The infant stomach cannot digest starch. 
The proper food is milk; cows’ milk forms hard 
curds unless specially prepared. Malted Milk is 


ASpecial Food 


for babies prepared by our process to suit the 
delicate intant stomach, supplying the muscle, 
flesh and bone forming elements to the growing 
child. It is made of pure cows’ milk combined 
with wheat and barley, and is physiologically 
and practically a perfect food for a growing 
baby. Use Horlick’s Malted Milk 


For Babies 


and you will have th m thrifty, happy and 
strong. It contains no starch, requires no cook- 
ing, merely mixing with hot water—it is clean, 
compact, palatable and convenient. 


At all druggists. Endoi.-s by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, Wis, 


“THE LITTLE FINGER DOES IT” 


AUTOMATIC-REEL 


It will wind up the line a hundred times! as fast as any 
other reel inthe world. It will wind up the line slowly. 
No fish can ever get slack lin: with it. It will save. more 
fish than any otherreel. SEND For CATALOUGE. 

Manifpulated entirely by the hand that holds the rod. 
YAWMAN & ERBE, Rochester, N. Y. 


Clean your Straw 


Hat with Pearline. 


First brush out all the dirt possible. 
sponge, wash the hat with the ordinary Pearline solution 
(in the proportion of a tablespoonful to a pail of water.) 
Steam it well over the nozzle of a kettle; rinse well with 
sponge and warm water ; press into shape, and dry. 

You can do all this at home at a cost of 
,less than one penny. _It’s simple enough, 
if you have Pearline—but, with Pearl- 
ine, every kind of washing and cleaning 
is simple. 
Directions for the easiest way, on 
every package. 


Bewar 


same as Pearline.” 
dled ; if your grocer sends you an 
thing—send it back. Hl 


Directions. 
Then, with a 


Peddlers and some unscru- 
pulous grocers will tell you 
‘this is as good as” or ** the 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never ped- 
imitation, do the honest 
JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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BEST &CO 


A Few 
Good Things 


For the Baby. 


Is the title of a little book we have 
prepared for our customers, containing 
illustrations of a few articles of Babies’ 
wear we are selling at very attractive 
prices. 


Fine nainsook slips at @cts. Short dresses 
90 and cte—Hand made slips, at $2.75. Creep- 
ing aprons $1.25, wrappers, caps, etc. 


Sent to any address on application. 
50-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


Black Goods 
Department 


(Second Floor) 


During this week we shall have on sale 
a special line of 45-inch Black Silk-and- 
Wool Grenadine, at $1.25 per yard; for- 
merly $2.50. 47-inch Black Hemstitched 
Veiling, 75 cents per yard ; reduced from 
$1.25. 

Also, 42-inch Black Striped Challie, 75 
cents per yard; former price, $1.25. 

These are all standard goods, and of 
exceptional value. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


“ 4 dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies” Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.5.,0on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50 
We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guaranice —y , style and wear, 
and if any one isnot satisfied we 
will refund the monty or send 
oth Common 


HORT-HAND 


of Books and helps 


ELF TAUGHT 


BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. DOWAL 
PRONOGRAPHIC “INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, O “2 


DEAF": NESS, BEAD NOISES CURED 


caly by F.Hascoa, 088 Brway, Witte tor book REE 


Bits of Fun 


There are people who seem to have an 
idea that they attract attention in heaven 
for their piety every time they buy a dish 
of ice-cream at a church festival—Aam's 
Horn. 


Prospective Generosity. — Mamma — 
Tommy, why didn’t you share your peach 
with Dolly? Tommy—I gave her the 
stone; if she plants it, she can have the 
tree.—/udy. 


“O for the Wings of a Dove !"—Helen 
—Just listen to thatsoprano! What good 
would the “wings of a dove” do her? 
She must weigh two hundred pounds. 
Jack—Probably she wants them to trim a 
hat with—Pwck. 


A funny story is told in a Portland book- 
store, though it is a question which party 
to the transaction the laugh is on. As the 
story goes, a young lady came in the 
other day and asked for a beok entitled 
“Twice Blessed.” The clerk, a very 
bright young map, hunted his catalogue 
in vain, and, not finding what she wanted, 
wrapped up “The Quality of Mercy” 
for her. So far as they have heard, the 
customer did not know the difference.— 
Kennebec Journal. 


The Dean of Norwich in a recent 
speech told this story to illustrate the new 
criticism as it appears among the middle 
classes. A worthy timber merchant an- 
nounced that he was relieved to find that 
he need not believe literally the various 
passages in the Bible which he had often 
proved to be impossible. Being pressed 
to mame one of these passages, he men- 
tioned the ark. It was, he understood, 
450 feet long, 70 feet broad, and 45 feet 
high, and was filled with live animals. He 
was convinced, therefore, that the Israel- 
ites could not have carried it about with 
them for forty years !—Pa/é Mall Gazette. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y., make 
an offer in another column which cannot fail to be of 
interest to our readers, especially to those who use 
“Sweet Home” Soap. 


— 


$15. 


Cameras. 


The Koaack, 


The Waterbury, 


$25. 
The Triad, 
Improved Waterbury,) $35. 
Henry Clay, 
$55. 


That's the way of it, a small price looks large 
to a beginner and a large price is small to one 
who wants a first class box. 

Send for our Catalogue. 


Scovtll & Adams Co., 


423 Broome : Street, New York. 


Palmer Gox’s 
Brownie Stamps 


Lots of Fun and this Com- 
plete Outfit for $1.00 


16 Rubber Stamps of the very 
funniest BROWNIES, (same 
size as cutin advt.) specially 
drawn and copyrighted ( 1892) 
by Mr. Cox, ink pad; 200 pages 
paper—allsecurely packed in 
neat wooden box. If your dealer 
doesn’: keep them, send us 
your name, address and $1.00. 


THE BROWNIE CO., 
154 Lake St., CHIcaco. 


DIXON’S 
Graphite 
PAINT 


For Tin, Iron, or Shingle Roofs, 
Iron Structures ofall kinds, and 
wherever a dark-colored 
Paint can be used 


Equally useful for New or Old 
, Work, and specially useful 
as a Priming Coat 


It covers 2 to 3 times more surface, and 
lasts 4 to 5 times longer than any 
Lead, Mineral, or Metallic Paint 


Tin roofs painted nearly twenty years ago 
have not been repainted, and the tin is as good 
to-day as when first put on the roof. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


PAISLEY'’S, 


397 6th Ave. 


Bet. 24th and asth Streets, New York 


Summer Shoes, 
Latest Styles, 


Russia Leather, 
Russet, etc. 


for 

Tennis, Boating, Seaside, 
and Mountain Wear, 
at 


Popular Prices. 


Send for catalogue. All prepaid purchases of $5 
and upward delivered free within 50 miles. 


Honesty— 


Not a trace of shoddy or trickery in Scotch 


Homespun. ote thread plainly discern- 
ible to the naked eye, provided it is 
genuine. 


We have the Genuine Scotch Homespun 
Suits, well and carefully made, worth 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $18 per 
suit. 

Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 


E. O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 
1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


(Opposite the Mint.) 


I 
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Climatic Changes 


The changes of terrestrial climate have 
been many and various. Myrtles and 
tree-ferns once flourished in Greenland; 
coral insects built on the shores of 
Melville Island; nautiluses sailed over 
what must then have been the tepid seas 
about Spitzbergen. But with the lapse of 
ages the scene changed, and worse than 
arctic rigors spread into regions now en- 
joying temperate climate. Possibly not 
for the first time. The Permian was cer- 
tainly an inclement age, and its inclem- 
ency seems even to have reached the point 
of glaciation in the west of England and 
Ireland, yet it was preceded and succeeded 
by a long prevalence of tropical condi- 
tions. These assuredly reigned without 
interruption in north temperate and polar 
regions throughout the vast expanse of 
Tertiary time. Palms and cycads then 
sprang up in the room of oaks and beeches 
in England; turtles and crocodiles haunt- 
ed English rivers and estuaries ; lions, ele- 
phants, and hyenas roamed at large over 
English dry land. 

In Switzerland a mean temperature 
equal to that of North Africa at the pres- 
ent time is shown by its fossil flora to have 
prevailed during the Miocene or Middle 
Tertiary epoch. Anthropoid apes lived in 
Germany and France, fig and cinnamon 
trees floufished at Dantzic; in Greenland, 
up to 70° of latitude, magnolias bloomed 
and vines ripened their fruit, while in 
Spitzbergen and even in Grinnell Land, 
within little more than 8° of the Pole, 
swamp cypresses and walnuts, cedars, 
limes, planes, and poplars grew freely, 
water-lilies covered over standing pools, 
and irises lifted their tall heads by the 
margins of streams and rivers.—Zhe 
Edinbureh Review. 
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Nature’s Great Remedy for 
URIC ACID 


This Water accomplishes astonishing results in Nervous 
Prostration and other Nervous Diseases with excess of Uric 
Acid in the Blood, where the Carbonate of Lithia, the Phos- 
phate of Ammonia, and other so-called solvents of Uric 
Acid have been tried without benefit. 


Note relative to the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 
by WM. A. HAMMOND, M.D., Surgeon-Gen- 
eral U. S. Army (retired), formerly Professor of 
Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System, 
University of New York. 


SANITARIUM ~ 
FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES OF Ave. 


Nervous System. 


DR. HAMMOND, in an article widely copied into 
the leading medical journals of the 
country, SAYS: 


“ There is a point in relation to the therapeutical efficacy of the Buffalo Lithia 
Water which has not as yet, I think, received sufficient attention. It is well known 
that many cases of diseases of the Nervous System are complicated with Lithemia, 
and that unless this condition is removed a cure is very often retarded, and not infre- 
quently entirely prevented. It is quite commonly the case that in Cerebral Conges- 
tion producing Insomnia, Nervous Prostration, resu/ting from mental overwork or 
much emotional disturbance, and in epilepsy (to say nothing of many cases of insanity), an 
excess of Uric Acid in the blood is often observed. This state appears to be altogether 
independent of the character of the food, for no matter how careful the physician may 
be in regard to the diet of his patient, the Lithemic condition continues. I have tried 
to overcome this persistence by the use of phosphate of ammonia and other so-called 
solvents for uric acid, but without notable effect. 

“ Several years ago, however, I began to treat such cases with Buffalo Lithia 
Water, with a result that was as astonishing to me as it was beneficial to the patient, 
so that now in all cases of nervous diseases under my charge in which there is an excess of 
Uric Acid in the blood, / use the Buffalo Lithia Water i» large quantities. 
By this I mean that I do not have the patient drink merely a tumbler or two ig the 
course of the day, éut that / flood him, so to speak, with the water, making him drink a 
gallon, or even more, in the twenty-four hours. By this course the urine, after a few 
days, ceases to deposit uric acid crystals on standing, the morbid irritability disappears, 
the tongue becomes clean, the wandering pains in the head are abolished, and the 
system 1s rendered much mere amenable to the special treatment which may be necessary 
for the cure of the disease from which the patient suffers. 

“I have tried Carbonate of Lithia dissolved in water in various proportions, but 
it certainly does not, in cases to which 1 refer, have the same effect as Buffalo 
Lithia Water.’ 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 25, 1892. 


For the past two years | 

have ridden many different 
machines, always on the look- 
out for the best. | have cap- 
ped the climax;— bought a 
WARWICK PERFECTION CYCLE 
with Pneumatic Tires, and, | must 
use a yankee phrase, “The 
other machines are not in it,” 


Made in SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


f RIDE a Bicycle. Do you? 


Is unequaled for house, barn, factory, or out-tuildings, 
and costs half the price of shingles, tin, or iron. 
It is ready for use and easily applied by any one. 


FOR SHED OR HENHOUSE 


1 On steep or flat surface. Excellent roof, complete 


Descriptive Pamphlets Sent Free 
$2.00 Per 100 square feet. $2.00 


00 HQMASF, GOODE, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


> > 
Ind. Paint & Roofing Co., 42 . Broadway, New York. [| AaQAQAAAAARAAW001000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000% 
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AYER’S 
HAIR VIGOR 


Keeps the scalp 
clean, cool, healthy. 


The Best 
Dressing 


Restores hair 

which has become 

thin, faded, or gray. 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co. 


Mass. 


St. Helens, 
England, is 
the seat of 
a great bus- 
iness, 


BE EC H A 
are made there. T ae 
Pi iL are a specific 


Nervous an 

‘ious Disorders arising from Weak 
) Stomach, Impaired Digestion,Di~ 
‘ordered Liver and all Female 
Ailments. 


THEY ARE COVERED WITH A TASTELESS 

) AND SOLUBLE COATING. 

® Ofall druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


Drop 


Is as good as the 
first. No dregs, 

All pure and whole- 
> some. The most 


popular drink of the day. 


Hires’ 


A perfect thirst 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of | Jarger profit, tells you some other kind 
is *‘ just as good **—’tis false. No imitation 
is as good as the genuine Hires’. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer TEA? See that it is 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron Liebig’s 4 5 
signature in b 
on each label, thus: 


About People 


—The death is announced at Khokand, 
Asiatic Russia, of M. Joseph Martin, the 
French explorer. 

—Leon Joseph, a son of the late Chief 
Joseph, of the Cherokees, is employed in 
the Government building at Kansas City. 

—Andrew S. Draper, for a number of 
years State Superintendent of Instruction 
of New York, has been elected Superin- 
tendent of the City Schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

—Carmen Sylva is not recovering her 
health as rapidly as was hoped. She has 
suffered so much lately, in fact, that it is 
said she will be unable to spend the sum- 
mer at Salzburg. 

—Count Caprivi tips the scales at 216 
pounds, so that he is about as heavy as 
was Prince Bismarck after taking the 
Schweninger cure. The physical resem- 
blance between the two men is remarkable. 

—Professor John Bach McMaster, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the historian, 
has been called to the presidency of the 
State University of Illinois. He will 
probably accept. 

—Edward Everett Hale, Jr., a graduate 
of the Harvard class of 1883, has accepted 
the professorship of English Literature in 
the Iowa State University. He was as- 
sistant professor in this course at Cornell 
for two years, and has recently been study- 
ing in Europe. 

—In the death of the Rev. Jonathan 
Blancharc, D.D., at the ripe age of eighty- 
two years, the Church loses a unique and 
striking personality. Dr. Blanchard was 
a man of convictions—outspoken and un- 
compromising in his opposition to what- 
ever he regarded as wrong. In the aboli- 
tion movement and in the temperance 
movement he did yeoman service. His 
later years were spent in an almost tire- 
less crusade against secret societies. Dr. 
Blanchard studied theology under Dr. 
Lyman Beecher; he was pastor of a 
church in Cincinnati, President of Knox 
College, and afterwards President of 
Wheaton College. To the wholesome- 
ness of his pers: nal influence his students 
bear grateful testimony. 


Cottage 
Furnishing 


Dinner Sets, 
Toilet Ware, 
Cooking Utensils, 
Refrigerators, 
Portable Baths, 
Hammocks, etc. 


EWISE 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


Free Samples 


of the digestive tablets, 


for the relief of all forms of 


indigestion 


or Dyspepsia, 


will be mailed to any address. 


N.C., March 31, 1891. 
The Allston Co. 

The free sample Peptonix tablets you 
sent me have given me more relief from 
dyspepsia than the 100 remedies | have 
heretofore tried, I inclose 75 cents fora 
box of them. Yours truly, 

C. S. DONALDSON. 


PEPTONIX sold by druggists, 
or by mail, postpaid, 75 cents per box. 
THE ALLSTON CO., 
143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 


Gurney 
Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 
ever shown. 
Send for 
our illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes.” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Selling Agents for Middle States, 
47 So. Canal St., Chicago, II. 


GENUINE 
AIT ES 


SHAVING SOAP, 


AN wants so little here 
below—because it goes 
so far—you know— 


ONE CAKE ter 
If your Drugzist does rot haveit you can 


et it of us— aid—by sending 15 Cts. 
Stamps. tH WIL LLIAMS CO 
GLASTONBURY. CONN. 


TIFFANY -GLASS-&-DECORATING- COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & GLASS:-WORKERS DOMESTIC: &-ECCLESIASTICAL- 


‘DECORATIONS: 


-MEMORIALS. 


FOURTH- AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


The 
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WESTERN MARYLAND 


TO THE SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST VIA HAGERSTOWN AND 
GETTYSBURG SHORT LINE 


a\: E ride from Baltimore to Gettysburg, via the W. M. R. R., is familiar to thousands who have traveled this grandly picturesque region. 


The route traverses a territory famed for its richness. The verdant meadows, sloping hills, and cultivated farm lands present a 
matchless panorama of Nature’s pictures, and give pleasing variety to the landscape intervening between the railroad and the distant 
mountains. In fact, the entire route presents a series of superb scenic views that can only be appreciated by direct observation- 
The picturesque new Short Line to Gettysburg, via Hagerstown, Blue Mountain, and Pen-Mar, also affords additional facilities for reaching 
the battle-field from points South and Southwest. 


PEN-MAR The Popular Mountain Excursion Resort PEN-MAR 


PEN-MAR, the Peerless Mountain Excursion Resort, is located on the main line of the 
Western Maryland Railroad, near the summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 71 miles from Balti- 
more and 16 miles from Hagerstown. The resort is replete with every feature and every 
influence naturally contributing to the realization of personal enjoyment and recreation. 

Visitors to Pen-Mar should not fail to view the panoramic scenes of Nature that greet the 
gaze of the interested visitor at almost every point within the range of human vision. “This way 
for High Rock!” “This way for Tip Top Tower!” (Mt. Quirauk). “This way for Brinkwood, 
Ragged Edge, Devil’s Race-course, and Glen Afton Spring!” Carriages are always in waiting to 
convey you to the lofty realms of wonderland. Up! up! up you go, along the High Rock road, 
now ’neath the somber shadows of towering mountain peaks, now on the borders of a deep and 
craggy ravine, jutted with sturdy and majestic trees that have withstood the blasts of centuries ; 
then, when the glories of the beauteous valleys greet your fascinated gaze, your very soul drinks in 
the nectar of enchantment. Spellbound you gaze upon a picture of Nature unsurpassed in 
grandeur and sublimity, and fairly radiant in panoramic loveliness. 


Write for our latest publication, “GETTYSBURG IN WAR AND IN PEACE.” 
Descriptive of the famous three days’ fight, and containing complete roster of the two armies. 
Replete with incidents and specially illustrated. Also “ Jaunts,” *‘ Sites for Homes,’’ Summer 
Boarding Pamphlet, etc. Mailed free to any address on application. Address 

B. H. GRISWOLD, General Passenger Agent, Baltimore, Md. 


Summering in the Blue Ridge 


A Haven of Rest and Recreation 


4 

‘ 

*.. 


> 


“Buu Moun Proye: 


“ 


The Blue Mountain House will open for the season of 1892 on or about June 16 


Amid the picturesque and rugged scenery of the grand old Blue Ridge Mountains, and majestically located at an elevation of over 
1,500 feet above tide-water, THE BLUE MouNTAIN House commands a most enchanting view of the world-famed Cumberland and Shenan- 
doah Valleys. Words are inadequate to describe the gorgeous beauty of the scenery which greets the enraptured gaze of the tourist or visitor 
in this enchanting {locality. Poets have attempted to describe it in the rhythm of inspired song. Noted travelers have proclaimed it “A 
Miniature Universe of Scenic Splendor,” the beauty of which “far surpasses the most vivid conception of human imagination.” This is the 
picturesque and favored location of the justly popular Summer Resort, THE BLUE Mountain House. Here, among the forest-crowned 
peaks of the Blue Ridge. Nature robs the “heated term” of all its terrors, and enterprise and business-like management render every com- 


fort and luxury readily available. 
Address J. P. SHANNON, Manager, Carrollton Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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WHERE TO GO 


OLD POINT COMFORT, 
VIRGINIA BEACH, 
HOT SPRINGS, 
WARM SPRINGS, 
HEALING SPRINGS, 
ROCKBRIDGE ALUM, 
WHITE SULPHUR, 
RED SULPHUR, 
SALT SULPHUR, 


\ 
= 


OLD SWEET, 
4 Louisvitte, “Q¢ 


BRIDGE, 
} WASHINGTON, NATURAL BRIDG 


BALTIMORE And Other Mountain and Seashore Resorts 
PHILADELPH lA Reached direct from 
NEW YORK , NEW YORK OR CINCINNATI 


o Through the Grandest Scenery in America 


FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN 


HOW TO GO 


AKE the famous F. F. V. L imited, and enjoy life as you go. This 
train is a vestibuled chain of splendor, from smoker to rear 


sleeper, and challenges comparison. Composite car, day coach, 

dining-car, and Pullman sleepers run solid between New York 
and Cincinnati, via Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington ; and Pullman 
sleepers run through between Washington and Louisville, and Cincinnati 
and Old Point Comfort. 

The resorts above named are familiar as household words, and require 
no extended notice here. 

The mountains of Virginia are romantic, historic, picturesque. Fish 
and game abound in the streams and woods, the beautiful is everywhere, the 
wine of life in the balmy air. Health and pleasure seekers will find the 
springs region of the Alleghanies an earthly paradise. 

Buy an excursion ticket via the C. & O., and the F. F. V. will do the rest. 


DAILY SCHEDULE 


WESTBOUND EASTROUND 
Le. New York, 5:00 v.M. | Le. Cincinnati, 6:10 P.M. 
* Philadelphia, 7:40 P.M. “ Louisville, 2:30 P.M. 
Baltimore, 9:55 | Ar. White Sulphur, 5:09 A.M. 
* Washington, 11:10 P.M. * Washington, 2:10 P.M. 
Ar. Covington, Va., 6:23 A.M. “ Baltimore, 3:32 P.M. 
White Sulphur, 7:24 Philadelphia, 3:54 P.M. 
Cincinnati, 6:25 p.M. | “ New York, 8:20 P.M. 
\r. Louisville, 9:50 P.M. | Ar. Old Point, 6:35 P.M. 


For time tables, descriptive pamphlets, and general 
‘formation, address “ Recreation Department” of The 
Christian Union. 

For tickets, baggage checks, sleeping-car reservations, 
ctc., apply to Pennsylvania Railroad ticket offices in New 
\ ork, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, or any of the following 
‘ hesapeake & Ohio agencies : 


te” YORK: 362 Broadway, Frank McConnell, Passenger 

Agent. 

WASHINGTON: 1421 and 513 Penn. Ave., and B. & P. 
Station, Geo. M. Bond, Passenger Agent. 

CINCINNATI: 5th and Walnut Sts., D. E. Holmes, City 
Passenger Agent. 

|lOUCISVILLE: 253 Fourth Ave., E. H. Bacon, Southern 
Passenger Agent. 


USCAR G. MURRAY, H. W. FULLER, 
Traffic Manager. Gen, Pass. Agt. 
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